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CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  true  Arts  of  Popularity. 

V^icero  fays,  "  that  it  is  the  property  of 
iuftice  not  to  injure  men,  and  of  politenefs 
not  to  offend  them."  True  Chriftianity 
not  only  unites,  but  perfects  both  thefe 
•  qualities ;  and  renders  them,  thus  affociated 
and  exalted,  powerful  inftruments,  efpe- 
cially  in  princes,  for  the  acquiiition  of  popu- 
larity. 

The  defire  of  praife  and  reputation  is 
commonly  the  firft  motive  of  action  in 
fecond  rate,  and  a  fecondary  motive  in  firfl 
rate  characters.  That,  in  the  former  cafe, 
men  who  are  not  governed  by  a  higher 
principle,  are  often  fo  keenly  alive  to  human, 
opinion,  as  to  be  retrained  by  it  from  fuch 
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vices  as  would  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety, 
is  an  inflance  of  the  ufeful  provifion  made 
by  the  great  Governor  of  all  things,  for  the 
good  order  of  the  world. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whofe  adlions 
are  indifferent,  who  are  "  the  obferved  of 
all  obfervers,"  reputation  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized.  A  negligence  refpecling 
public  opinion,  or  a  contempt  for  the  judg- 
ment of  pofterity,  would  be  inexcufable  in 
thofe,  whofe  conduct  muft,  in  no  inconfide- 
rable  degree,  give,  in  their  own  time,  the 
law  to  manners,  and  whofe  example  will 
hereafter  be  adduced,  by  future  hiftorians, 
either  to  illuftrate  virtue,  or  to  exemplify 
vice,  and  to  flimulate  to  good  or  evil,  Mo- 
narchs  yet  unborn. 

"  A  Prince,"  however,  as  a  late  eloquent 
Statefman *  obferved  in  his  own  cafer 
"  mould  love  that  fame  which  follows,  not 
"  that  which  is  purfued."  He  mould  bear 
in  mind,  that  fhadows  owe  their  being  to 

*  The  firfbEarl  of  Mansfield. 
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iubftances  ;  that  true  fame  derives  its  exifl- 
ence  from  fomething  more  folid  than  itfelf ; 
that  reputation  is  not  the  precurfor,  nor  the 
caufe,  but  the  fruit  and  effecl:  of  merit. 

But  though,  in  fuperficial  characters,  the 
hunger  of  popularity  is  the  mainfpring  of 
action :  and  though  the  vain-glorious  too 
often  obtain,  what  they  fo  feduloufly  feek, 
the  acclamations  of  the  vulgar  ;  yet  a  tem- 
perate defire  to  be  loved  and  efteemed  is  fo 
far  from  being  a  proof  of  vanity,  that  it 
even  indicates  the  contrary  propenfity :  for 
reafonably  to  wifh  for  the  good  opinion 
of  others,  evinces  that  a  man  does  not  over- 
value and  fit  down  contented  with  his  own. 
It  is  an  over  eftimation  of  himfelf,  an  un- 
due complacency  in  his  own  merit,  which 
is  one  of  the  caufes  of  his  difdain  of  public 
opinion.  In  profligate  characters,  another 
caufe  is,  that,  anticipating  the  contempt 
which  they  mufl  be  aware,  they  have  de- 
ferved,  they  are  willing  to  be  beforehand 
with  the  world  in  proclaiming  their  difdain 
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of  that  reputation,  which  they  know  that 
their  courfe  of  life  has  made  unattainable. 

Pagan  philofophy,  indeed,  overrated  the 
honour  which  comet h  from  man.     But  even 
the  facred  fcripture,  which,  as  it  is  the  only 
true  fountain,  is  alfo  the  only  juft  ftandard, 
of  all  excellence,  does  not  teach  us  to  de- 
fpife,  but  only  not  to  fet  an  undue  value 
upon  it.  It  teaches  us  to  eftimate  this  honour 
in  its  due  order  and  juft  meafure ;  and  above 
all,  it  exhorts  us  to  fee  that  it  be  fought  on 
right  grounds ;  to  take  care  that  it  tempt 
not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling  purfuits ; 
nor  to  vice,  by  ftimulating  to  fuch  as  are 
bafe ;  nor  to  falfe  honour,  by  feeking  it  in 
the  paths  of  ambition.      A  prince  muft  not 
be  inordinate  in  the  defire,  nor  irregular  in 
the  purfuit,  nor  immoderate  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, nor  criminally  folicitous  for  the  pre- 
servation,  of  fame;  but   he  muft   win   k 
fairly,  and  wear  it  temperately.     He  {hould 
purfue  it  not  as  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  but 
as  an  cbjec~t,  which,  by  making  life  honour- 
able. 
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able,  makes  it  ufeful.  It  muft  not,  how- 
ever, be  omitted  that  the  fcriptures  exhort, 
that  when  reputation  can  only  be  attained  or 
preferved  by  the  facrifice  of  duty,  it  muft 
then  be  renounced ;  that  we  muft  fubmit  to 
the  lofs  even  of  this  precious  jewel,  rather 
than  by  retaining  it,  wound  the  confcience, 
or  offend  God.  Happily,  however,  in  a 
country  in  which  religion  and  laws  are  efta- 
blifhed  on  fo  firm  a  bafis,  a  Prince  is  little 
likelv  to  be  called  to  fuch  an  abfolute  renun- 
eiation,  though  he  may  be  called  to  many 
trials. 

But  all  thefe  dangers  being  provided  for, 
and  all  abufes  guarded  againft,  the  word  of 
God  does  not  fcruple  to  pronounce  repu- 
tation to  be  a  valuable  poffemon.  In  a 
competition  with  riches,  the  pre-eminence 
is  afllgned  to  a  good  name  ;  and  wifdom,  that 
is,  religion,  in  the  bold  language  of  Eaftern 
imagery,  is  defcribed  as  bearing  honour  in 
her  left  hand.  Nor  has  the  facred  volume 
been  altogether  fil?nt,  reflecting  even  that 
ppfthumous   renown  which    good    prince9 
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may  expect  in  hiflory.  That  the  memory  of 
the  juji  Jhall  be  blejfed,  was  the  promife  of 
one  who  was  himfelf  both  an  author  and  a 
Monarch.  And  that  the  righteous  Jhall  be 
had  in  everlafting  remembrance^  was  the  de- 
claration of  another  royal  author  *. 

A  defire  of  popularity  is  ftill  more  honed 
in  Princes  than  in  other  men.  And  when 
the  end  for  which  it  is  fought,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  purfued,  are  ftrictly  juft,  the 
defire  is  not  only  blamelefs,  but  highly  lau- 
dable. Nor  is  it  ever  cenfurable,  except 
where  the  affection  of  the  people  is  fought, 
by  plaufible  means,  for  pernicious  purpofes. 
On  the  part  of  the  people  attachment  is  a 
natural  feeling,  v/hich  nothing  but  perfever- 
ing  mifconducl:  in  their  rulers  can  ever  wear 
out.  A  prince  mould  learn  not  to  liften  to 
thofe  flatterers  who  would  keep  him  igno- 
rant of  the  public  opinion.  The  difcontents 
of  the  people  mould  not  be  {lined  before 
they  reach  the  royal  ear ;  nor  mould  their 

*  See  an  admirable  fermon  cf  Dr.  Barrow,  on  the 
reward  of  honouring  God. 
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affection  be  reprefented  as  a  fund  which  can 
never  be  drained,  It  is  a  rich  and  precious 
ftock,  which  mould  not  be  too  often  drawn 
upon.  Imprudence  will  diminifh,  oppref- 
fion  will  exhauft  it.  A  Prince  mould  never 
meafure  his  rights  over  a  people  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  attachment ;  the  warmth  of  their 
zeal  being  a  call  for  his  kindnefs,  not  a  fig- 
nal  for  his  exactions.  Improvident  rigour 
would  wear  out  that  affection,  which  juftice 
would  increafe,  and  confideration  confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  poffefs  that  obfequhim 
erga  reges,  which  Tacitus  afcribes  to  the 
Swedes.  While  they  paftionately  love 
liberty,  they  alfo  patiently  bear  thofe  rea- 
fonable  burdens  which  are  neceffary  in 
order  to  preferve  it.  But  this  character  of 
our  countrymen  feems  not  to  have  been 
fo  well  underftood,  at  leaft  not  fo  fairly 
reprefented,  by  one  of  their  own  fovereigns, 
as  by  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy.  The  un- 
fortunate James  calls  them  "  a  fickle,  giddy, 
and  rebellious  people.'*  If  the  charge 
were  true,  he  and  his  family  rather  made, 
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:han  found  them  fuch.  Agricola  had  pro* 
nounced  them  to  be  a  people,  "  who  cheats 
fully  complied  with  the  levies  of  men,  and 
the  impofnion  of  taxes,  and  with  all  the 
duties  enjoined  by  government,  provided 
they  met  with  juft  and  lawful  treatment 
from  their  governors." — "  Nor  have  the 
Romans,"  continues  he,  "  anv  farther  con- 
quered  them,  than  only  to  form  them  to 
obedience.  They  never  will  fubmit  to  be 
jlaves  *."  It  is  pleafant  to  behold  the  freefl 
of  nations,  even  now,  acting  up  to  the  cha- 
racter given  them  by  the  firfl  of  historians, 
on  fuch  unqueftionable  authority  as  that  of 
their  illuftrious  invader,  near  two  thoufand 
years  ago. 

Even  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Charles  I. 
was  not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a 
fanatical  party.  The  kingdom  at  large 
beheld  the  deed  with  deep  abhorrence,  and 
deplored  it  with  unfeigned  forrow. — The 
fafcinating  manners  of  his  fpn  and  fuccefior 
fo  won  the  hearts  of  every  one  who  ap~ 

*  Tacitua's  Lire  of  Agricola. 
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proached  him,  that  it  required  all  his  vices 
to  alienate  them.  If  that  gracious  outward 
deportment  was  of  fo  much  ufe  to  him,  in 
veiling  for  a  time  the  moil  corrupt  de« 
figns,  how  efientialiy  mult  it  ferve  a  Prince 
who  meditates  only  fuch  as  are  beneficial ! 
William  was  not  fo  happy  as  to  find  out 
this  fecret.  Satisfied  with  having  faved 
the  country,  he  forgot  that  it  was  important 
to  pleafe  it ;  and  he  in  fome  meafure  loft, 
by  his  forbidding  manners,  and  his  neglect 
of'ftudying  our  national  character,  the 
hearts  of  a  people  who  owed  him  their  belt 
bleifings. 

Charles,  the  abjedt  tool  of  France, 


Came  back  to  imile  his  fubjfc&s  into  Haves, 
While  Belgic  William,  with  his  warrior  frown, 
Coldly  declared  them  free. 

The  charming  franknefs,  and  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  which  diftinguiihed 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  gained  the  affections 
of  his  fubje&s,  more  than  all  the  refine- 
ments of  artifice  could  have  done.  He 
had   ellablifhed  fuch  a  reputation  for  fin- 

cerity, 
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cerity,  that  when,  on  a  certain  cccafion,  he  • 
offered  hoftages  to  his  mortal  enemies  the 
Spaniards,  they  refufed  to  accept  them,  and 
would  only  take  his  word.  He  frequently 
declared,  that  he  would  lofe  his  crown 
rather  than  give,  even  to  his  worft  foe,  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  his  fidelity  to  his  engage- 
ments. So  happily  infectious  is  this  prin- 
ciple in  a  king,  that  not  only  Sully,  but  his 
other  minifter,  Jeannin,  was  diftinguimed 
by  the  fame  Uriel:  regard  to  truth  ;  and  the 
popularity  both  of  the  king  and  his  minifters 
was  proportionably  great. 

The  only  way  then  for  a  prince  to  fecure 
the  affection  of  the  people,  is  to  deferve  it; 
by  letting  them  fee  that  he  is  fleadily  con- 
fulting  their  interefts,  and  invariably  main- 
taining them.  What  but  this  fo  long  pre- 
ferred to  Elizabeth  that  rooted  regard  in 
the  hearts  of  her  fubjects  ?  Certainly  no 
pliancy  of  manners,  no  gracious  complai- 
fance.  She  treated  even  her  parliaments  in 
fo  peremptory  a  manner,  that  they  fome- 
times  only  bore  with  it,  from  a  thorough 

conviction, 
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conviction,  that  the  interefts  of  the  country- 
were  fecure  in  her  hands,  and  its  happinefs 
as  dear  to  her  as  her  own  *.  Thefe  are  the 
true  foundations  of  popularity.  He,  who 
moft  confults  the  good  of  his  people,  will, 
in  general,  be  moft  trufted  by  them ;  he 
who  beft  merits  their  affection,  will  be  moft 
fure  to  obtain  it,  in  fpite  of  the  arts  of  a 
cabal,  or  the  turbulence  of  a  faction. 

Pagan  fable  relates,  that  when  the  in- 
ferior gods  had  once  formed  a  confpiracy 
to  bind  Jupiter,  Minerva  advifed  him  to 
fend  for  Briareus,  the  monfter  with  the 
hundred  hands,  to  come  to  his  affiftance ; 
the  poets,  doubt! efs,  intimating  by  this 
fiction,  that  wifdom  will  always  fuggeft  to 
a  Prince,  that  his  beft  fecurity  will  ever  be 
found  in  the  ready  attachment  and  aflift- 

*  "  You  have  lived,"  fays  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
to  his  friend  in  James  I.'s  reign,  "  to  fee  the  trim  of 
old  times,  and  what  paffrd  in  the  Queen's  days.  Thefe 
things  are  no  more  the  fame ;  your  Queen  did  talk  of 
her  fubje&s'  love  and  good  afftClioTis,  and  in  good  truth 
fhe  aimed  well :  our  King  talketh  of  his  fubjefts*  fear 
apd  JuljeS'ton"  &c.  &c. 

ance 
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ance  of  the  people.  And  it  was  a  good 
practice  which  the  famous  Florentine  fecre- 
tary  *  records  of  the  then  King  of  France, 
that  he  would  never  allow  any  perfon  to 
fay,  that  he  was  of  the  King's  party,  which 
would  always  imply,  that  there  was  another 
party  againfl  him ;  whereas  the  King  pru- 
dently defired  not  to  have  it  thought  that 
there  were  any  parties  at  all.  And,  indeed, 
wife  fovereigns  will  fludy  carefully  to  re- 
prefs  all  nar-rowing  terms,  and  dividing 
ideas.  Of  fuch  fovereigns  the  people  are 
the  party. 

Princes  will  have  read  hiftory  with  little 
attention/  if  they  do  not  learn  from  it,  that 
their  own  true  greatnefs  is  fo  clofeiy  con- 
nected with  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjecls, 
as  to  be  infeparable  from  it.  There  they 
will  fee  that  while  great  fchemes  of  con- 
quell  have  always  been  productive  of  ex- 
treme fuffering  to  the  human  race,  in 
-heir   execution,    they   have   often   led   to 

*  Machiavel, 

ultimate 
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ultimate  difhonour  and  ruin  to  the  mo- 
aarchs  themfelves.  Herein  a  pious  mind 
will  recognize  the  goodnefs  of  the  Almighty, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  temptations  and 
impediments  that,  in  this  probationary 
fhite,  obltruct  the  progrefs,  and  render 
difficult  the  practice  of  virtue  in  private 
life,  has  yet  held  out  to  thofe,  who  are 
endowed  with  kingly  power,  a  flrong  in- 
ducement to  ufe  it  for  the  promotion  of 
their  people's  happinefs,  by  rendering  fuch 
defigns  as  tend  to  the  gratification  of  many 
vicious  appetites,  which  they  are  molt 
tempted  to  indulge,  far  more  difficult  of 
execution,  than  fuch  as  are  prompted  hv 
benevolent  emotions,  and  have  in  view 
,the  advancement  of  civil  and  fecial  hap- 
pinefs. 

Thus,  projects  of  conqueft  and  ambition 
are  circumfcribed,  and  obfr.rucr.ed  bv  a 
thoufand  inherent  and  unavoidable  dif- 
ficulties. They  are  often  dependant  for 
their  fuccefs  on  the  life  of  a  fmgle  man, 
^hofe  death,  perhaps,  when  lead  expected, 

10  a: 
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at  once  difconcerts  them.  Often  they  de- 
pend on  what  is  (till  more  uncertain, — the 
caprice  or  humour  of  an  individual.  When 
all  is  conceived  to  be  flourifning  and  fuc- 
cefsful,  when  the  profperous  enterprifer 
fancies  that  he  is  on  the  very  point  of  gain- 
ing the  proud  fummit  to  which  he  has  fo 
long  afpired  ;  or  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  is  attained,  and  he  is  exulting  in  the  hope 
of  immediate  enjoyment, — at  once  he  is 
dallied  to  the  ground,  his  triumphs  are  de- 
feated, his  laurels  are  blafted,  and  he  him- 
felf  only  remains, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  talc, 

a  lading  monument  of  the  folly  of  ambition, 
and  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  projects  of 
worldly  grandeur. 

But  the  Monarch,  on  the  contrary, 
whofe  nobler  and  more  virtuous  ambition 
prompts  him  to  employ  his  fuperior  power 
in  promoting  the  internal  profperity  and 
comforts  of  his  fubje&s,  is  not  liable  to  fuch 

defeats. 
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defeats.  His  path  is  plain  ;  his  duty  is  clear. 
By  a  vigilant,  prompt,  and  impartial  admi- 
niftration  of  juflice,  his  object  is  to  fecure 
to  the  induftrious  the  enjoyment  of  their 
honed  gains  ;  by  "a  judicious  ufe  of  his 
fupreme  power,  to  remove  difficulties, 
and  obftructions,  out  of  the  way  of  com- 
mercial enterprize,  and  to  facilitate  its 
progrefs ;  to  reward  and  fofler  ingenuity ; 
and  to  encourage  and  promote  the  various 
arts  bv    which    civilized  focieties    are   dif- 

j 

tinguifhed  and  embellimed  ;  above  all,  to 
countenance  and  favour  religion,  morality, 
good  order,  and  all  the  focial  and  domeftic 
virtues.  A  monarch,  who  makes  thefe 
benevolent  ends  the  objects  of  his  purfuit, 
will  not  fo  eafily  be  difappointed.  The  reafon 
is  obvious  ;  nothing  depends  on  a  fingle  in- 
dividual. His  plans  are  carrying  on  through 
ten  thoufand  channels,  and  by  ten  thoufand 
agents,  who,  while  they  are  all  labouring 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  peculiar 
object,  are,  at  the  fame  time,  unconfeiouny 
performing    their    function    in    the    great 

7  machine 
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machine  of  civil  fociety.     It  is  not,  if  we 
may  change  the  metaphor,  a  fmgle  plant, 
perhaps  an   exotic,    in  a  churliih  climate, 
and  an  unwilling  foil,  which,  raifed   with 
anxious  care,  a  fudden  frofr.  may  nip    or 
a  fudden  blight  may  wither ;  but  it  is  the 
wide-fpread    vegetation    of    the    meadow, 
which   abundantly  fprings   up  in   one  un- 
varied face  of  verdure,  beauty,  and  utility. 
While  the  happy  Monarch,  whofe  large  and 
liberal   mind  has  projected  and  promoted 
this  fcene  of  peaceful  induftry,  has  the  fatif- 
faction  of  wimeffing  the  gradual  diffufion 
of  comfort ;  of  comfort,  which,  enlarging 
with  the  progrefs  of  his  plans  to  their  full 
eftablimment,  has  been  completed,  not  like 
the  fuccefsful  projects  of  triumphant  ambi- 
tion, in  the  oppremon  and  mifery  of  fubju- 
gated  ilaves,  but  in  the  freedom  and  happi- 
nefs  of  a  contented  people. 

To  the  above  important  objects  of 
royal  attention,  fuch  a  Sovereign  as  we 
are  contemplating,  will  naturally  add  a 
difpofition  for  the  promotion  of  charitable 

and 
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and  religious  inflitutions,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
whofe  more  immediate  object  is  political 
utility ;  proportioning,  with  a  judicious 
difcrimination,  the  meafure  of  fupport,  and 
countenance,  to  the  refpective  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. To  thefe  will  be  fuperadded  a 
beneficent  patronage  to  men  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  fcience.  Royal  patronage  will  be 
likely  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  carrying 
of  talents  into  beneficial  channels,  but  may 
be  the  means  of  preventing  them  from  being 
diverted  into  fuch  as  are  dangerous.  And 
when  it  is  received  as  an  univerfaily  efta- 
blifhed  principle,  that  the  direction  of  the 
bed  abilities  to  none  but  the  founded  pnr- 
pofes,  is  the  way  to  enfure  the  favour  of  the 
prince,  it  will  be  an  additional  fpur  to  genius 
to  turn  its  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  virtue 
and  of  public  utility.  —  Such  are  the  views, 
fuch  the  exertions,  fuch  the  felicities  of  a 
patriot  king,  of  a  Chriftian  politician  ! 


VOJL.  II,  c  CHAP, 
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The  Importance  of  Royal  Example  in  promot- 
ing Loyalty.  —  On  Falfe  P  at  riot  if m.  — Pub- 
lic Spirit. 

A.  wise  prince  will  be  virtuous,  were  it 
only  through  policy.  The  meafure  of  his 
power  is  the  rule  of  his  duty.  He  who 
practifes  virtue  and  piety  himfelf,  not  only 
holds  out  a  broad  fhelter  to  the  piety  and 
virtue  of  others,  but  his  example  is  a  living 
law,  efficacious  to  many  of  thofe  who 
would  treat  written  laws  with  contempt* 
The  good  conduct  of  the  prince  will  make 
others  virtuous  ;  and  the  virtuous  are  always 
the  peaceable.  It  is  the  voluptuous,  the 
prodigal,  and  the  licentious,  who  are  the 
needy,  the  unfettled,  and  the  difcontented, 
who  love  change,  and  promote  difturbance. 
If  fometimes  the  affluent,  and  the  inde- 
pendent,   fwell    the    catalogue    of    public 

difturber$j    they  will  frequently   be  found 

to 
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Co  be  men  of  inferior  abilities,  ufed  by  the 
deligning  as  necefTary  implements  to  ac- 
complifh  their  work.  The  one  fet  furnifli 
mifchief,  the  other  means.  Salluft  has, 
in  four  exquifitely  chofen  words,  given,  in 
the  character  of  one  innovator,  that  of 
almoft  the  whole  tribe, — Alicni  appetens,fai 
profufus..  But  allegiance  is  the  fruit  of 
fober  integrity  ;  and  fidelity  grows  on  the 
flock  of  independent  honefty.  As  there  is 
little  public  honour,  where  there  is  little 
private  principle  ;  fo  it  is  to  be  feared,  there 
will  be  little  private  principle,  at  leaf!:, 
among  young  perfons  of  rank,  where  the 
throne  holds  out  the  example  of  a  contrary 
conduct. 

It  is  true,  that  public  virtue  and  public 
fpirit  are  things,  which  all  men,  of  all  par- 
ties, and  all  characters,  equally  agree  to  ex- 
tol, equally  defire  to  have  the  credit  of 
pofleffing.  The  reputation  of  patriotifm  is 
eagerly  coveted  by  the  moft  oppofite  charac- 
ters ;  and  purfued  by  the  moft  contradictory 
means  ;    by  thofe  who  feduloufly  fupport 
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the  throne  and  conflitution,  and  by  thofe 
who  labour  no  lefs  feduloufly  to  fubvert 
them.  Even  the  moll  factious,  thofe  who 
are  governed  by  the  bafeft  felfimnefs,  afpire 
to  the  dignity  of  a  character,  againft  which 
their  leading  principle  and  their  actual  prac- 
tice conflantly  militate. 

But  patriots   of   this    ftamp   are  chiefly 
on   the   watch  to    exemplify   their   public 
fpirit  in  their  own  reftlefs  way  j  they  are 
anxioufiy   looking    out  for   fome  probable 
occurrence,  which   may  draw    them    into 
notice,  and  are  more  eager  to  fifh  for  fame, 
in  the  troubled  waters  of  public  commotion, 
than  difpofed  to  live  in  the  quiet  exercife 
of  thofe  habitual  virtues,  which,  if  general, 
would  preclude  the  poflibility  of  any  com- 
motion at  all.     Thefe  innovating  reformers 
always  affect    to    fuppofe   more  virtue   in 
mankind,    than  they  know  they  mall  find, 
while  their  own  practice  commonly  exhibits 
a  low  ftandard  of  that  imaginary  perfection 
on   which   their    fallacious   reafonings   are 
grounded.      There  is  fcarcely  any  difpofi- 

>n 
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tion  which  leads  to  this  factious  fpirit  more 
than  a  reftlefs  vanity,  becaufe  it  is  a  temper 
which  induces  a  man  to  be  making  a  conti- 
nual comparifon  of  himfelf  with  others. 
His  fenfe  of  his  own  fuperior  merit  and 
inferior  fortune,  will  fill  his  mind  with 
perpetual  competition  with  the  inferior 
merit  and  fuperior  fortune  of  thofe  above 
him.  He  will  ever  prefer  a  florin  in 
which  he  may  become  confpicuous,  to  a 
calm  in  which  he  is  already  fecure.  Such 
a  foi-difant  patriot  does  not  feel  for  the 
general  interests  of  his  country,  but  only 
for  that  portion  of  it  which  he  himfelf 
may  have  a  chance  of  obtaining.  Though 
a  loud  declaimer  for  the  privileges  of  uni- 
verfal  man,  he  really  fees  no  part  of  the 
whole  circle  of  human  happinefs,  except 
that  fegment  which  he  is  carving  for  him* 
felf.  He  does  not  rejoice  in  thofe  plentiful 
dews  of  heaven,  which  are  fertilizing  the 
general  foil,  but  in  thofe  which  fatten  his 
own  paftures.  "  It  is  not,"  fays  the  ad- 
mirable South,  "  from,  the  common,  but 
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the  inclofure,  from  which  he  calculates  his 
advantages." 

But  true  public  fpirit  is  not  the  new- 
born offspring  of  fudden  occafion,  nor  the 
incidental  fruit  of  cafual  emergency,  nor 
the  golden  apple  thrown  out  to  conten- 
tious ambition.  It  is  that  genuine  patriotifm, 
which  beft  prevents  difturbance,  by  dif- 
couraging  every  vice  that  leads  to  it.  It 
fprings  from  a  combination  of  difinterefled- 
nefs,  integrity  and  content.  It  is  the  re- 
fult  of  many  long  cheriihed  domeftic  cha- 
rities. Its  feminal  principles  exift  in  a 
fober  love  of  liberty,  order,  law,  peace, 
and  juftice,  the  beft  fafeguards  of  the 
throne,  and  the  only  happinefs  of  the 
people.  Inftead  of  that  felfim  patriotifm 
which,  in  ancient  Rome,  confided  in  fub- 
verting  the  comfort  of  the  reft  of  the 
world,  the  public  fpirit  of  a  Britifh  pa- 
triot is  not  only  confident  with  Chriftianity, 
but  (maugre  the  afiertion  of  a  wit  already 
quoted  *)  in  a  good  degree  dictated  by  it. 

*  Soame  Jenyns. 

His 
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His  religion,  fo  far  from  forbidding,  even 
enjoins  him  to  confider  himfelf  as  fuch  a 
member  of  the  body  politic,  fuch  a  joint  of 
the  great  machine,  that,  remembering  the 
defect  of  a  pin  may  difconcert  a  fyftem,  he 
labours  to  fill  up  his  individual  part  as  afli- 
duoully  as  if  the  motion  of  every  wheel,  the 
effect  of  every  fpring,  the  fuccefs  of  the 
whole  operation,  the  fafety  of  the  entire 
community  depended  on  his  fmgle  conducl. 
This  patriotifm  evinces  itfelf  by  facrifices  in 
the  rich,  by  fubmimon  in  the  poor,  by  exer- 
tions in  the  able,  ftrong  in  their  energy,  but 
quiet  in  their  operation  ;  it  evinces  itfelf  by 
the  fober  fatisfaction  of  each  in  cheerfully 
filling  the  ftation  which  is  afligned  him  by 
Providence,  inftead  of  afpiring  to  that  which 
is  pointed  out  by  ambition  ;  by  each  man 
performing  with  confcientious  ftrictnefs  his 
own  proper  duty,  inftead  of  defcanting  with 
mifleading  plaufibility,  and  unprofitable  elo- 
quence, on  the  duties  of  other  men. 


c  4  chap. 
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On  the  Graces  of  Deportment.  —  The  Difpoji- 
tions  necejfary  for  Bufincfs.  —  Habits  of 
dome/lie  Life. 


r~Y^ 


"  X  hose,"  fays  Lord  Bacon,  "  who  are 
accomplifhed  in  the  forms  of  urbanity,  are 
apt  to  pleafe  themfelves  in  it  fo  much,  as 
feldom  to  afpire  to  higher  virtue."  Not- 
withftanding  the  general  truth  of  the  maxim, 
and  the  high  authority  by  which  it  comes 
recommended,  yet  condefcending  and  gra- 
cious manners  mould  have  their  fall  mare 
in  finifhing  the  royal  character  ;  but  they 
mould  have  only  their  due  mare.  They 
mould  never  be  reforted  to  as  a  fubftitute 
for  that  worth,  of  which  they  are  the  bed 
decoration.'  In  all  the  graces  of  deport- 
ment, whatever  appears  outwardly  engag- 
ing, mould  always  proceed  from  fomething 
deeper  than  itfelf. — The  fair  fabric,  which 

is 
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is  feen,  mud  be  fupported  by  a  folid  foun- 
dation which  is  out  of  fight ;  the  lofticd 
pyramid  muit  rife  from  the  broadeft  bale  ; 
the  moil  beautiful  flower  from  the  mofl 
valuable  root ;  fweetnefs  of  manners  mult 
be  the  effect  of  benevolence  of  heart  ; 
affability  of  fpeech  mould  proceed  from  a 
well-regulated  temper  ;  a  folicitude  to  oblige 
mould  fpring  from  an  inward  fenfe  of  the 
duty  owing  to  our  fellow-creatures  ;  the 
bounty  of  the  hands  mud  refult  from  the 
feeling  of  the  heart ;  the  proprieties  of  con- 
verfation,  from  a  found  internal  principle  ; 
kindnefs,  attention,  and  all  the  outward 
graces,  mould  be  the  effect,  of  habits  and 
difpofitions  !ying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to 
fhew  themfelves  in  action,  whenever  the 
occafion  prefents  itfelf. 

Juft  views  of  herfelf,  and  of  what:  me 
owes  to  the  world,  of  that  gentlenefs  which 
Chriftianity  inculcates,  and  that  gracioulhefs 
which  her  flation  enjoins,  will,  taking  the 
ufual  advantages  into  the  account,  fcarcely 
fail  to  produce  in  the  royal  pupil  a  deport- 
ment, 
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ment,  at  once,  dignified  and  engaging.  The 
firmeft  fubflances  alone  are  fufceptible  of 
the  moft  exquifite  polifh,  while  the  meaneft 
materials  will  admit  of  being  varnifhed. 
True  fine  breeding  never  betrays  any  tinc- 
ture of  that  vanity,  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
mind  flruggling  to  conceal  its  faults ;  nor 
cf  that  pride,  which  is  not  confcious  of  pof 
feffing  any.  This  genuine  politenefs  result- 
ing from  illuftrious  birth,  inherent  fenfe, 
and  implanted  virtue,  will  render  superfluous 
the  documents  of  Chefterfield,  and  the  in- 
structions of  Caftiglione. 

But  the  acquifition  of  engaging  manners, 
and  all  the  captivating  graces  of  deport- 
ment, need  lefs  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
royal  perfon,  as  fhe  will  acquire  thefe  at- 
tractions by  a  fort  of  inftindt,  almoft  with- 
out time  or  pains.  They  will  naturally  be 
copied  from  thofe  illuftrious  examples  of 
grace,  eafe,  and  condefcending  dignity, 
which  fill,  and  which  furround  the  throne. 
And  flie  will  have  the  lefs  occafion  for 
looking   to   remote,  or   foreign  examples, 

to 
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to  learn  the  true  arts  of  popularity,  while 
the  illudrious  perfonage  who  wears  the 
crown,  continues  to  exhibit  not  only  a 
living  pattern  by  what  honed  means  the 
warm  afie&ions  of  a  people  are  won,  but 
by  what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotifm, 
they  may  be  preferved,  and  increafed,  under 
every  fucceffion  of  trial,  and  every  vieiflitude 
of  circumftance. 

Among  the  habits  which  it  is  important 
for  a  prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one 
more  eiTential  than  a  love  of  bufmefs. 
Lord  Bacon  has,  among  his  Efiays,  an 
admirable  chapter,  both  of  counfel  and 
caution,  refpecting  difpatch  in  affairs,  which 
as  it  is  fhort  and  pointed,  the  royal  pupil 
might  commit  to  memory.  He  advifes  to 
meafure  difpatch  not  by  the  time  of  fitting 
to  bufmefs,  but  by  the  advancement  of  the 
bufmefs  itfelf ;  and  reprobates  the  affecta- 
tion of  thofe,  who,  "  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  men  of  difpatch,  are  only  anxious  for 
the  credit  of  having  done  a  great  deal  in  a 
little  time  ;    and   who    abbreviate,  not   by 

con- 
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contracting,  but  by  cutting  off." — On  the 
other  hand,  procrastination  wears  out  time, 
and  accomplices  nothing.  Indiftin&nefs 
alio  in  the  framing  of  ideas,  and  confufion 
in  the  diforderiy  difpofition  of  them,  per- 
plex bufmefs  as  much  as  irrefolution  im- 
pedes it.  Julius  Ccefar  was  a  model  in  this 
refpect ;  with  all  his  turbulence  of  ambition,, 
with  all  his  eagernefs  of  enterprize,  with  ail 
his  celerity  of  difpatch,  his  judgment  uni- 
formly appears  to  have  been  cool  and  fereiie  ; 
and  even  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  compli- 
cated tranfaclions,  no  perplexity  is  ever 
manifeft  in  his  conduct,  no  entanglement  in 
his  thoughts,  no  confufion  in  his  expres- 
sions. Hence,  we  cannot  but  infer,  that 
an  unambiguous  clearnefs  in  the  planning  of 
affairs,  a  lucid  order  in  arranging,  and  a 
perfevering  but  not  precipitate,  difpatch  in 
conducting  them,  are  the  unequivocal  marks 
of  a  fuperior  mind. 

Yet,  though  diltribution,  order,  and  ar- 
rangement, are  the  foul  of  bufmefs,  even 
thefe  mull  not  be  too  minute,  "  for  he  that 

doe& 
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does  not  divide,"  favs  the  great  authority 
above  cited,  "  will  never  enter  clearly  into 
bufincfs,  and  he  who  divides  too  much,  will 
not  come  out  of  it  clearly." 

A  Prince  mould  come  to  the  tranfa&ion 
of  buiinefs,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with 
a  prejudiced  mind  :  and  the  mind  which  is 
beft  furnifhed  for  the  concern  which  it  is 
about  to  inveftigate,  while  it  will  be  leaft 
liable  to  be  drawn  aiide  by  perfuafion,  will 
be  moll  open  to  truth,  and  moft  difpofed 
to  yield  to  conviction ,  becaufe  it  will  have 
already  weighed  the  arguments,  and  ba- 
lanced the  difficulties. 

A  great  ftatefman  of  that  nation,  to  which 
we  are  rather  apt  to  afcribe  fteadinefs  than 
rapidity,  has  bequeathed  a  valuable  leffbn  to 
princes  for  the  difpatch  of  bufmefs.  It  is 
well  known,  that  De  Wit  afligned  as  the 
chief  reafon  why  he  had  himfelf  been 
enabled  to  profecute  fuch  a  multiplicity  of 
concerns  fo  eafily  was,  by  always  doing  one- 
thing  at  a  time. 

It 
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It  is  therefore  important,  not  only  fully 
to  poflefs  the  mind  with  the  affair  which  is 
under  confideration,  but  to  bellow  on  it  an 
undivided  attention,  an  application  which 
cannot  be  diverted  by  irrelevant  or  inferior 
objects  ;  and  to  poflefs  a  firmnefs  which 
cannot  be  lhaken  from  its  purpofe  by  art  or 
flattery  ;  cautions  the  more  neceflary,  as  we 
are  affured  by  a  penetrating  obferver,  that 
even  the  ftrong  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  not 
always  proof  againrl  fuch  attacks. — One  of 
the  fecrctaries  of  this  great  queen  never 
came  to  her  to  fign  bills,  that  he  did  not 
iiril  take  care  to  engage  her  in  deep  dif. 
courfe  about  other  weighty  bufmefs,  that, 
by  thus  pre-occupying  her  mind,  he  might 
draw  off  her  attention  from  the  bills  to 
which  he  wanted  her  firnature. 

For  the  private  habits  of  life,  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct  to  thofe  around  her,  queen 
Mary,  as  defcribed  by  bifhops  Burnet  *  and 

*  See  efpecially  Bifoop  Burnet's  Effay  on  queen 
Mary. 

Fowler, 
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Fowler,  feems  to  have  been  a  model.  Her 
goodnefs  was  the  mofl  unoflentatious,  her 
gentlenefs  the  mod  unaffected,  her  piety 
the  mofl  inwoven  into  her  habits,  her  cha- 
rity the  beft  principled,  and  her  generofity 
the  mofl  difcriminating  !  Vanity  and  felf- 
love  feem    to   have  been    not  merely  out- 

J 

wardly  repreffed  from  a  fenfe  of  decorum, 
but  to  have  been  inwardly  extinguifhed  ; 
and  fhe  did  not  want  the  veil  of  art  to  con- 
ceal faults  which  were  not  working;  within. 
She  feems  to  have  united  confu inmate  dif- 
cretion,  with  the  mofl  confeientious  fince- 
ritv.  She  could  denv,  fays  her  admiring 
biographer,  the  mofl  earnefl  felicitations, 
with  a  true  firmnefs,  when  fhe  thought  the 
perfon  for  whom  they  were  made,  did  not 
merit  them.  She  poffeffed  one  quality  of 
peculiar  value  in  her  flation,  a  gentle,  but 
effectual  method  of  difcouraging  calumny. 
If  any  indulged  a  fpirit  of  cenforioufnefs  in 
her  prefence,  continues  he,  fhe  would  alk 
them,  if  they  had  read  archbifhop  Tillotfon's 

5  fernion 
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fermon    on   evil-fpeaking  ?      or  give  them 
fome  other  pointed,  but  delicate  reproof. 

Princes  fhouJd  never  forget,  that  where 
fincerity  is  expected,  freedom  muft  be 
allowed  :  and,  that  they  who  mew  them- 
felves  difpleafed  at  truth,  mult  not  be  fur- 
prized  if  they  never  hear  it.  In  all  their 
intercourfe,  they  mould  not  only  be  ha- 
bituated to  expect  from  others,  but  to 
pra&ife  themfelves,  the  mod  fimple  vera- 
city ;  they  mould  no  more  employ  flattery, 
than  exact  it.  It  will  be  neceiTary  for  them 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  fuch  is  the  felfifhnefs 
of  the  human  heart,  that  we  are  not  difin- 
terefted  in  our  very  praifes;  and  that,  in 
excemve  commendation,  we  commonly 
confider  ourfelves  mere  than  the  perfon 
we  commend.  It  is  often  rather  a  difguifed 
effeQ  of  our  own  vanity,  than  any  real 
admiration  of  the  perfon  we  extol.  That 
flattery  which  appears  fo  liberal  is,  in  fa&, 
one  of  the  fecret  artifices  of  felf-love ;  it 
looks  generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetous ; 

and 
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and  praife  is  not  fo  much  a  free  gift,  as 
a  mercenary  commerce,  for  which  we  hope 
to  receive,  in  return,  more  than  an  equi- 
valent. 

Is  there  not  fomething  far  more  cunning 
than  noble  in  that  popular  art,  which 
Pliny  recommends,  "  to  be  liberal  of  praife 
to  another  for  any  thing  in  which  you 
yourfelf  excel  ?" — The  motive  is  furely 
felfim,  that  whether  you  deferve  it  or  not, 
you  may  thus,  either  way,  be  certain  of 
fecuring  the  fuperiority  to  yourfelf. — If  cen- 
fure  wants  the  tendernefs  of  charity  to  make 
it  ufeful,  praife  requires  the  modefly  of 
truth,  and  the  fanctity  of  juftice  to  render  it 
fafe.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  facred 
Scriptures,  which  we  mould  do  well  always 
to  confuit  as  our  model,  though  there  is 
fometimes  fimple  commendation,  yet  there 
is  no  exceflive  praife,  nor  even  the  flightelt 
tincture  of  exaggeration. 

But  there  is  a  fault,  the  direct  oppofite 
to  flattery,    which  mould  with  equal  vigi- 

yol*  11.  d  lance 
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lance  be  guarded  againft.  There  is  no- 
thing which  more  effectually  weans  attach- 
ment, and  obftructs  popularity,  than  the 
indulgence  of  intemperate  fpeech,  and  petu- 
lant wit.  And  they  who,  in  very  exalted 
ftations,  unfortunately  feel  a  propenfity  to 
impetuofity  or  farcafm,  would  do  well,  if 
they  will  not  reprefs  the  feeling  (which 
would  be  the  fhorteft  way),  not  to  let  it 
break  out  in  pointed  fentences,  or  cutting 
fayings,  fharp  enough  to  give  pain,  and 
jfhort  enough  to  be  remembered.  It  has 
this  double  difad vantage  j  every  wound 
made  by  a  royal  hand  is  mortal  to  the 
feelings  of  thofe  on  whom  it  is  inflicted  j 
and  every  heart  which  is  thus  wounded,  is 
alienated.  Befides,  it  is  an  evil,  which 
n  gathers  ftrength  by  going."  The  fayings 
of  princes  are  always  repeated,  and  they 
are  not  always  repeated  faithfully.  Lord 
Bacon  records  feveral  inftances  of  Sove- 
reigns who  ruined  themfelves  by  this  fenten- 
tious  indifcretion.    The  mifchief  of  concife 

fayings, 
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fayings,  he  obferves,  is  that  "  they  are  darts, 
fuppofed  to  be  fhot  from  their  fecret  inten- 
tions, while  long  difcourfes  are  flat,  lefs 
noticed,  and  little  remembered," 


x>  s  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

On  the  Choice  of  Society. — Sincerity  the  Bend 
of  familiar  hitercourfe.  —  Liberality.  — 
hijlances  of  Ingratitude  in  Frinces. — On 
raifing  the  Tone  of  Converfation.  ■ —  And 
of  Manners, 

X  rinces  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatal 
error,    than   when,  in  mixing  with  difho- 
nourable   foeiety,    they  fancy,    either  that 
their    choice   can    confer   merit,    or   their 
prefence  compenfate  for  the  want  of  it.     It 
is,  however,   fometimes   very  difficult   for 
them  to  difcover  the  real  character  of  thofe 
around    them,    becaufe    there    may   be    a 
kind   of  confpiracy  to  keep  them   in   the 
dark.     But  there  is  one  principle  of  felec- 
tion,  which  will  in  general  direct  them  well, 
in  the  choice  of  their  companions,  that  of 
chufing   perfons,   who,    in   their   ordinary 
habits,  and  in  felefting  the  companions  of 
their  own  hours  of  relaxation,  mew  their 

regard 
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regard  for  morality  and  virtue.  From  fuch 
men  as  thefe,  Princes  may  more  reafonably 
expect  to  hear  the  language  of  truth.  Such 
perfons  will  not  be  naturally  led  to  connive 
at  the  vices  of  their  mailer,  in  order  to 
juflify  their  own ;  they  have  no  inter  eft  in 
being  dilhoneft. 

The  people  are  not  unnaturally  led  to 
form  their  judgment  of  the  real  principles 
and  character  of  the  prince,  from  the  con- 
duct and  manners  of  his  companions  and 
favourites.  Were  not  the  fubje&s  of  the 
unhappy  Charles  I.  in  fome  degree  excufa- 
ble  for  not  doing  full  juftice  to  the  piety 
and  moral  worth,  which  really  belonged  to 
his  character,  when  they  faw  that  thofe 
who  were  his  moft  Itrenuous  advocates, 
were,  in  general,  avowedly  profligate  and 
profane  ? — If  a  monarch  have  the  efpecial 
happinefs  of  pofTeffing  a  friend,  let  him  be 
valued  as  the  mod  precious  of  all  his  pof- 
feflions.  Let  him  be  encouraged  to  dis- 
charge   the   belt  office   of  friendfhip,    by 

d  3  finding, 
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finding,  that  the  frankeft  reproofs,  inftead  of 
generating  a  formality  too  fatally  indicative 
of  decaying  affection,  are  productive,  even 
when  they  may  be  conceived  to  be  mifplaced, 
of  warmer  returns  of  cordiality. 

But  kings,  whether  actual  or  expectant, 
muft  not  hope,  in  general,  to  find  this 
honeft  franknefs.  They  muft  not  expect 
to  have  their  opinions  controverted,  or  their 
errors  expofed  directly  or  openly.  They 
fhould,  therefore,  accuftom  themfelves  to 
hear  and  underfland  the  ftill  fmall  voice, 
in  which  any  difapprobation  will  be  likely 
to  be  conveyed  ;  they  mould  ufe  themfelves 
to  catch  a  hint,  and  to  profit  from  an 
analogy  :  they  fhould  be  on  the  watch  to 
difcover  the  fenfe  which  is  entertained  of 
th°ir  own  principles  or  conduct,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  language  which  is  ufed  con- 
cerning firnilar  principles  and  conduct  in 
others.  [  hey  muft  confider  themfelves  as 
lying  under  fpecial  difad vantages,  in  refpect 
to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  wherever  they  are 

themfelves 
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themfelves  concerned  ;  and  muft,  therefore, 
ftrive  to  come  poffefled  of  it,  with  propor- 
tionate diligence  and  caution. 

If  an  iniinuating  favourite  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  himfelf  to  natter  than 
to  couniel  his  Prince,  couniel  will  be  with- 
held, and  obfequioufnefs  will  be  prattifed. 
The  Prince,  in  return,  will  conclude  him- 
felf to  be  always  in  the  right,  when  he 
finds  that  he  is  never  oppoied  ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  faults ,  and  the  duty  of 
correcting  them,  will  be  obliterated  in  the 
conftant  approbation  which  he  is  confident 
of  receiving. 

Difcretion  is  a  quality  fo  important  in  the 
royal  perfon,  that  he  mould  early  be  taught 
the  mod  abfolute  control  over  his  own 
mind.  He  mould  learn,  that  no  momen- 
tary warmth  of  feeling  mould  ever  betray 
a  Prince  into  the  dilclolure  of  any  thing 
which  wifdom  or  duty  requires  him  to  con- 
ceal. But,  while  he  is  thus  vigilantly  care- 
ful not  to  commit  himfelf,  he  iliould  feldom 

d  4  appear 
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appear  to  entertain  any  diftruft  of  thofe,  in 
whom  prudence  forbids  him  to  confide. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  more  unquestionable 
evidence  of  found  fenfe  and  felf-pofiemon, 
than  never  to  feem  burthened  with  a  fecret 
of  one's  own  ;  nor  a  furer  mark  of  true 
politenefs,  than  not  to  pry  curioufly  into 
that  of  another.  "  The  perfection  of  be- 
haviour," fays  Livy,  though  he  faid  it  on 
another  occafion,  "  is  for  a  man  (he  might 
have  faid  a  Prince)  to  retain  his  own  dig- 
nity without  intruding  on  the  liberty  of 
another." 

Thofe  who  have  felicitations  to  make, 
mould  never  have  reafon  given  them  to 
fufpeft,  that  they  can  work  their  way  to 
the  royal  favour  by  flatteries  which  foothe 
rather  than  by  truths  which  enlighten. 
Above  all,  a  Prince  mould  avoid  difcover- 
ing  fuch  weaknefles  as  may  encourage 
fuitors  to  expecl  fuccefs  in  their  applica- 
tions, by  fuch  a  fpirit  of  accommodation, 
fuch  filly  compliments,  fervile  facrifices,  and 

unworthy 
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unworthy  adulation,  as  are  derogatory  to 

his  underftanding,  and   difgraceful   to  his 

character  #. 

A  royal 

*  It  would  feem  fuperfluous  to  guard  the  royal 
mind  againft  fuch  petty  dangers,  did  not  hiftory  fuv- 
nifli  fo  many  inftances  of  their  ill  effects.  How  much 
the  weak  vanity  of  King  James  I.  laid  him  open  to 
thefe  defpicable  flatteries,  we  have  fome  curious 
fpecimens  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard  -  to 
Sir  John  Harrington,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  pafiage.  In  advifing  his  friend  how  to 
condudt  himfelf  in  the  king's  prefence,  in  order  to 
advance  his  fortune,  after  fome  other  counfel,  he  adds, 
"  Touch  but  lightly  on  religion.  Donotofyour- 
"  felffay,  "this  is  good  or  bad;"  but  if  it  were 
'  your  Majefty's  good  opinion,  I  myfelf  fhould  think 
*.*.  fo.  In  private  difcourfe,  the  king  feldom  fpeaketh 
H  of  any  man's  temper,  difcretiou,  or  good  virtues  j 
«'  fo  meddle  not  at  all  ;  but  find  out  a  clue  to  guide 
tl  you  to  the  heart,  moll  delightful  to  his  mind. — » 
"  I  will  advife  one  thing  ;  the  roan  Jennet,  whereon 
if  the  king  rideth  every  day,  mud  not  be  forgotten 
*'  to  be  praifed,  and  the  good  furniture  above  all. 
V  What  loft  a  great  man  much  notice  the  other  day, 
"  a  noble  did  come  in  fuit  of  a  place,  and  faw 
«.'  the  king  mounting  the  roan,  delivered  his  petition* 
'*  which  was  heeded  and  read,  but  no  anfwer  given. 
**.  The  noble  departed,  and  came  to  courte  the  next 

"  day, 
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A  royal  perfon  mould  early  be  taught 
that  it  is  no  fmall  part  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  to  repel  improper  requefts.  But 
while  firm  in  the  principle,  as  Chriftian  duty 
requires,  it  is  no  violation  of  that  duty  to 
be  as  gentle  in  the  expreilion,  as  Chriftian 
kindnefs  demands ;  never  forgetting  the 
well-known  circumftance,  that  of  two  fo- 
vereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  one  refufed 
favours  in  a  more  gracious  manner  than 
the  other  granted  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  enough  that  a  prince  mould  acquire  the 
difpofition  to  confer  favours,  he  mould  alfo 


'-*  day,  and  got  no  anfwer  again.     The  Lord  Trea- 

"  furer  was  then  preffed  to  move  the  king's  pleafure 

"  touching  the  petition.     When  the  king  was  afkcd 

"  for  anfwer  thereto,  he  faid,  in  fome  wrath,    "  Shall 

"  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper,  when  the  beggar 

"  noticeth   not  his  gilt  ftirrups  ?"    Now  it  fell  out, 

*'  that  the   king  had  new  furniture,   when  the  noble 

"  faw   him   in    the   courte  yard,  but  he  being  over- 

ft  charged   with   confufion,    paffed   by  admiring  the 

*'  dreffing  of  the  horfe.     Thus,    good   knight,  our 

11  noble  foiled  iu  his  fuit," 

Nugae  Antiqux. 

cultivate 
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cultivate  the  talent.  He  fhould  not  only 
know  how  and  when  to  commend,  and 
how  and  when  to  beftow,  but  alfo  how  and 
when  to  refufe  ;  and  Ihould  carefully  fludy 
the  important  and  happy  art  of  difcriminat- 
ing  between  thofe  whole  merit  deferves 
favour,  and  thofe  whofe  neceflities  demand 
relief.  It  ihould  be  eftablifhed  into  a  habit, 
to  make  no  vague  promifes,  raife  no  falfe 
hopes,  and  difappoint  no  hopes  which  have 
been  fairly  raifed. 

Princes  mould  never  fheker  their  mean- 
ing under  ambiguous  exprcffions ;  nor  ufe 
any  of  thofe  equivocal  or  general  phrafes, 
which  may  be  interpreted  any  way,  and 
which,  either  from  their  ambiguity  or  in- 
determinate loofenefs,  will  be  tranfiated 
into  that  language,  which  happens  to  fuit 
the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  the  petitioner.  It 
fhould  ever  be  remembered,  that  a  hafty 
promife,  given  to  gain  time,  to  fave  ap- 
pearances, to  ferve  a  preffing  emergency,  or 
to  avoid  a  prefent  importunity,  and  not 
performed  when  the  occafion  occurs,  does 

as 
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as  much  harm  to  the  promifer  in  a  political, 
as  in  a  moral  view.  For  the  final  difap- 
pointment  of  fuch  raifed  expectations  will  do 
an  injury  more  than  equivalent  to  any  tem- 
porary advantage,  which  could  be  derived 
from  making  the  promife.  Even  the  wifer 
worldly  politicians  have  been  aware  of  this. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  overbearing  as  he  was, 
(till  preferved  the  attachments  of  his  adhe- 
rents by  never  violating  his  engagements  ; 
while  Mazarin,  whofe  vices  were  of  a 
bafer  flrain,  was  true  to  no  man,  and,  there- 
fore, attached  no  man.  There  was  no 
fet  of  people  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
becaufe  there  was  none  whom  he  had  not 
deceived.  Though  his  lefs  elevated  capa- 
city, and  more  moderate  ambition,  enabled 
him  to  be  lefs  fplendidly  mifchevpus  than 
his  predeceflor,  yet  his  bad  faith  and  want 
of  honour,  his  falfhood  and  low  cunning, 
as  they  prevented  all  men  from  confiding 
in  him  during  his  life,  fo  have  they 
configned  his  memory  to  perpetual  detel- 
tation. 

In 
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In  habituating  Princes  to  delight  to  con- 
fer favours  on  the  deferving,  it  mould  be 
remembered,  that  where  it  is  right  to  bellow 
them  at  all,  it  is  alfo  right  not  to  wait  till 
they  are  folicited.  But,  while  the  royal 
perfon  is  taught  to  confider  munificence  as 
a  truly  princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  what  true,  and  efpecially  what  royal, 
munificence  is,  will  be  one  of  the  moft 
falutary  leffons  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is 
one  of  the  brightefl  flars  in  the  whole 
conftellation  of  virtues  ;  but  it  mines  moft 
benignantly,  when  it  does  not  depend  on 
its  own  folitary  luflre,  but  blends  its  rays 
with  the  confluent  radiance  of  the  fur- 
rounding  lights.  The  individual  favour 
mufl  not  intrench  on  any  fuperior  claim  ~7 
no  bounty  mufl  infringe  on  its  neighbour- 
ing virtues,  juflice,  or  difcretion  j  nor  mull 
it  take  its  character  from  its  outwardly  re- 
fembling  vices,  orientation,  vanity,  or  pro- 
fufion.  Real  merit  of  every  kind  fhould 
be  remunerated  ;  but  thofe  who  pofiefs 
merits  foreign  from   their  own  profeffion, 

though 
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though  they  fhould  be  flill  rewarded,  fhould 
not  be  remunerated  out  of  the  refources  of 
that  profeffion.  Nor  fhould  talents,  however 
confiderable,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the 
profeffion,  be  made  a  motive  for  placing  a 
man  in  it.  Louis  XIV.  chofe  Father  la 
Chaife  for  his  confeffor,  becaufe  he  under- 
ftood  fomething  of  medals  ! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity 
fuggefled  to  Princes  in  the  Spectator  *,  in 
a  fictitious  account  of  the  Emperor  Phara- 
mond,  who  made  it  his  refrefhment  from 
the  toils  of  bufinefs,  and  the  fatigues  of 
ceremony,  to  pafs  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
apartment  of  his  favourite,  in  giving  au- 
dience to  the  claims  of  the  meritorious, 
and  in  drying  the  tears  of  the  afflicted. 
The  entrance  by  which  the  forrowful  ob- 
tained accefs,  was  called  the  gate  of  the 
unhappy.  A  munificent  prince  may,  in 
fome  degree,  realize  this  idea.— -And  what 
proportions  in   architecture,,    what   magni- 

*  Number  84. 
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ficence  in.  dimenfions,  what  fplendour  of 
decoration,  can  poflibly  adorn  a  royal  palace 
fo  glorioufly,  as  fuch  a  gate  of  the  unhappy  ? 

A  royal  perfon  mould  be  early  taught,  by 
an  invincible  love  of  juflice,  and  a  conflant 
exercife  of  kindnefs,  feeling,  and  gratitude, 
to  invalidate  that  maxim,  that  in  a  court 
les  abfens  et  les  mourans  ont  toujours  tort. 
He  fhould  poffefs  the  generofity,  not  to 
expect  his  favourites  to  facrifice  their  lefs 
fortunate  friends  in  order  to  make  their 
court  to  him.  Examples  of  this  ungenerous 
felfiftmefs  mould  be  commented  on  in  read- 
ing. Madame  de  Maintenon  facrificed  the 
exemplary  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the 
elegant  and  virtuous  Racine,  to  the  unjufl 
refentment  of  the  King,  and  refufed  to  incur 
the  rifk  of  difpleafing  him  by  defending  her 
oppreffed  and  injured  friends. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  remu- 
neration of  fervices. — In  a  reign  where  all 
was  bafenefs,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  on  a  par- 
ticular inftance  ;  elfe  the  neglect  manifefted 
by  Charles  II.  towards  the  author  of  Hudi- 

bras, 
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bras,  carries  on  it  a  ftain  of  peculiar  ingra- 
titude. It  is  the  more  unpardonable,  becaufe 
the  monarch  had  tafte  enough  to  appre- 
ciatej  and  frequently  to  quote  with  admira- 
tion the  wit  of  Butler  :  a  wit  not  tranfiently 
employed  to  promote  his  pleafure,  or  to 
win  his  favour  ;  but  loyally  and  laborioufly 
exercifed  in  compofing  one  of  the  mofl 
ingenious  and  original,  and  unqueftionably, 
the  moil  learned  poem  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage. A  poem,  which,  independently  of 
its  literary  merit,  did  more  to  advance  the 
royal  caufe,  by  ftigmatizing  with  unparal- 
leled powers  of  irony  and  ridicule,  the  fana- 
ticifm  and  hypocrify  of  the  ufurper's  party, 
than  had  perhaps  been  effected  by  all  the 
hiflorians,  moralifls,  divines,  and  politi- 
cians put  together.  It  is  not  meant,  how- 
ever, to  give  unqualified  praife  to  this 
poem.  From  the  heavy  charges  of  levity, 
and  even  of  prophanenefs,  Hudibras  cannot 
be  vindicated ;  and  a  fcrupulous  fovereign 
would  have  wifhed  that  his  caufe  had  been 
ierved  by  better  means.  Such  a  fovereign 
•  was 
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was  not  Charles.  So  far  from  it,  may  it 
not  be  feared,  that  thefe  grievous  blemifhes, 
inftead  of  alienating  the  king  from  the  poet, 
would  too  probably  have  been  an  additional 
motive  for  his  approbation  of  the  work,  and 
confequently,  could  not  have  been  his  reafon 
for  neglecting  the  author  *. 

A  fomewhat  fimilar  imputation  of  in- 
gratitude towards  Philip  de  Comines, 
though  on  different  grounds  of  fervice, 
detracts  not  a  little  from  the  far  more 
eflimable  character  of  Louis  XII.  As  it 
was  this  monarch's  honourable  boaft  on 
another  occafion,  that  the  King  of  France 
never  relented  the  injuries  offered  to  the 
duke    of    Orleans,    it  mould    have    been 

*  Dry  den  alfo  materially  ferved  the  royal  caufe  by 
his  admirable    poem    of   Abfalom    and  Achitophel> 
which  determined  the  conqueft  of  the  Tories,  after  the 
exclufion  parliaments.      But,  Dryden  was  a  profligate, 
whom  no  virtuous  monarch  could  patronize.    Though 
when  a  prince  refufes  to  remunerate  the  adtual  fervices 
of  a  firft-rate  genius,  bccaufe  he  is  an  unworthy  man 
it  would  be  afting  confidently  to  withhold  nil  favour 
from    thofe  who    have    only  the  vices   without    the 
talents 

vol.  11.  e  equally 
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equally  his  care,  that  the  fervices  performed 
for  the  one  fhould  never  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  other. 

To  confer  dignity  and  ufeful  elegance  on 
the  hours  of  focial  pleafure  and  relaxation, 
is  a  talent  of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of 
which  an  highly  educated  prince  is  in  more 
complete  pofleilion,  than  any  other  human 
being.  He  may  turn  even  the  paffing 
topics  of  the  day  to  good  account,  by  col- 
lecting the  general  opinion ;  and  may  gain 
clearer  views  of  ordinary  events  and  opi- 
nions, by  hearing  them  faithfully  related, 
and  fairly  canvaifed.  Inftead  of  falling  in 
with  the  prevailing  tafte  for  levity  and 
trifles,  he  may,  without  the  fmalleft  dimi- 
nution of  cheerfulnefs  or  wit  in  the  con- 
verfation,  infenfibly  divert  its  current  into 
the  pureft  channels.  The  flandard  of  fo- 
ciety  may  be  gracefully,  and  almofl  im- 
perceptibly raifed  by  exciting  the  attention 
to  queftions  of  tafte,  morals,  ingenuity,  and 
literature.  Under  fuch  aufpicious  influence, 
every  talent  will  not  only  be  elicited,  but 

7  directed 
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directed  to  its  true  end.  Every  tafte  for 
what  is  excellent  will  be  awakened  ;  every 
mental  faculty,  and  moral  feeling,  will  be 
quickened ;  and  the  royal  perfon,  by  the 
urbanity  and  condefcenfion  with  which  h^ 
thus  calls  forth  abilities  to  their  bed  exercife, 
will  feem  to  have  infufed  new  powers  into 
his  honoured  and  delighted  guefls. 

A  Prince  is  "  the  maker  of  manners  j" 
and  as  he  is  the  model  of  the  court,  fo  is 
the  court  the  model  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
He  mould  carefully  avail  himfelfof  the  rare 
advantage  which  his  ftation  affords,  of  giving, 
through  this  widely  extended  fphere,  the 
tone  to  virtue,  as  well  as  to  manners.  He 
mould  bear  in  mind,  that  high  authority 
becomes  a  mofl  pernicious  power,  when, 
either  by  example  or  countenance,  it  is  made 
the  inftrument  of  extending  and  eftablifhing 
corruptions. 

We  have  given  an  inftance  of  the 
powerful  effect  of  example  in  Princes, 
in    the    influence    which    the  fincerity   of 

e  2  Henry 
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Henry  IV.  of  France  had  on  thofe  about 
him.  An  inftance  equally  ftriking  may  be 
adduced  of  the  eagernefs  with  which  the 
fame  monarch  was  imitated  in  his  vices, 
Henry  was  pailionately  addicted  to  gaming, 
and  the  contagion  of  the  King's  example 
unhappily  fpread  with  the  utmofl  rapidity, 
not  only  through  the  whole  court,  but  the 
whole  kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other 
irregularities  ; — when  whatever  is  notori- 
oufly  wrong,  by  being  thus  countenanced 
and  protected,  becomes  thoroughly  efta- 
blifhed  and  iafhionable,  few  will  be  afhamed 
of  doing  wrong.  Every  thing,  indeed, 
which  the  court  reprobates  will  continue 
to  be  fligmatized ;  but  unhappily,  every 
thing  which  it  countenances  will  ceafe  to 
be  difreputable.  And  that  which  was 
accounted  infamous  under  a  virtuous, 
would  ceafe  to  be  difhonourable  under  a  cor- 
rupt reign.  For,  while  vice  is  difcouraged 
by  the  highefl  authority,  notwithstanding  it 
may  be  pracliied,  it  will  flill  be  accounted 

dif- 
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difcraceful ;  but  when  that  difcountenance 
is  withdrawn,  fhame  and  difhonour  will  no 
longer  attend  it.  The  contamination  will 
fpread  wider,  and  defcend  lower,  and  purity 
will  infenfibly  lofe  ground,  when  even 
notorious  deviations  from  it  are  no  longer 
attended  with  difgrace. 

Anne  of  Auftria  has  been  nattered  by 
hiftorians,  for  having  introduced  a  more 
refined  politenefs  into  the  court  of  France, 
and  for  having  multiplied  its  amufements. 
"We  hardly  know  whether  this  remark  is 
meant  to  convey  praife  or  cenfure.  It  is 
certain,  that  her  cardinal,  and  his  able  pre- 
dcceflor,  had  addrefs  enough  to  difcover, 
that  the  moft  effectual  method  of  eftablim- 
ing  a  defpotic  government,  was  to  amufe 
the  people,  by  encouraging  a  fpirit  of  difli- 
pation,  and  feduloufly  providing  objects 
for  its  gratification.  Thefe  dextrous  poli- 
ticians knew,  that  to  promote  a  general 
paflion  for  pleafure  and  idlenefs,  would,  by 
engaging  the  minds  of  the  people,  render 
them  lefs  dangerous  obfervers,  both  of  the 
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minifters  and  of  their  fovereigns.  This 
project,  which  had  perhaps  only  a  tempo- 
rary view,  had  lading  confequences.  The 
national  character  was  fo  far  changed  by 
its  fuccefs,  that  the  country  feems  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  unanimous  conclufion, 
that  it  was  pleafanter  to  amufe  than  to  de- 
fend themfelves. 

It  is  alfo  worth  remarking,  that  even 
where  the  groflefl  licentioumefs  may  not  be 
purfued,  an  unbounded  paffion  for  ex^uifite 
refinement  in  pleafure,  and  for  the  luxu- 
rious gratification  of  tafte,  is  attended  with 
more  deep  and  ferious  mifchiefs  than  are 
perhaps  intended.  It  flag-nates  higher 
energies ;  it  becomes  itfelf  the  paramount 
principle,  and  gradually,  by  debafmg  the 
heart,  both  difinclines  and  difqualifies  it  for 
nobler  purfuits.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
exhibited  a  ftriking  proof  of  this  degrading 
perfection.  The  princes  of  the  blood  were 
fo  enchanted  with  irs  fafcinating  fplendours, 
that  they  ignominioufly  fubmitted  to  the 
lofs  of  all  power,  importance,  and  influence 

in 
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in  the  flate,  bccaufe,  with  a  view  to  eflrange 
them  from  fituations  of  real  ufefulnefs  and 
dignity,  they  were  graciouily  permitted  to 
prefide  in  matters  of  tafte  and  fafhion,  and 
to  become  the  fupreme  arbiters  in  drefs, 
fpectacles,  and  decoration  *. 

*  It  is  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  a  Prince,  when 
his  fubjetts  believe  th3t  they  can  recommend  them- 
felves  to  his  favour  by  fuch  low  qualifications  as  a  nice 
attention  to  perfonal  appearance,  and  modifh  attire. 
Of  this  we  (hall  produce  an  inftance  from  another  paf- 
fage  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard's  Letters  to  Sir  John 
Harrington.  "  The  king,"  fays  he,  "  doth  admire 
11  good  fafhion  in  cloaths.  I  pray  you  give  good  heed 
"  hereunto.  I  would  wifh  you  to  be  well  trimmed ; 
"  get  a  good  jerkin  well  bordered,  and  not  too  fhort : 
*f  The  king  faith,  he  liketh  a  flowing  garment. "  Be 
11  fure  it  be  not  all  of  one  fort,  but  diverfely  coloured  ; 
"  the  collar  falling  fomewhat  down,  and  your  ruff  well 
"  ftiffened  and  bufhy.  We  have  lately  had  many 
"  gallants  <zu/jo  have  failed  in  their  fuit  for  want  of  due 
"  obfervance  in  thefe  matters.  The  king  is  nicely  heed- 
"  ful  of  fuch  points,  and  dwelleth  on  good  looks  and 
"  handfome  accoutrements." 

Nugte  Antiquae. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

it 

On  the  Art  of  moral  Calculation,  and  making  a 
true  Ejlimate  of  Things  and  Pafons. 

J\  royal  perfon  mould  early  be  taught 
to  act  on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  chief  misfortunes  of  men 
arife  from  their  never  having  learned  the. 
true  art  of  calculation.  This  moral  art 
fhould  be  employed  to  teach  him,  how  to 
weigh  the  comparative  value  of  things ; 
and  to  adjufl  their  refpective  claims ;  af- 
figning  to  each  that  due  proportion  of 
time  and  thought  to  which  each  will,  on  a 
fair  valuation,  be  found  to  be  entitled.  It 
will  alfo  teach  the  habit  of  fetting  the  con- 
cerns of  time,  in  contrail  with  thofe  of 
eternity.  This  lafl  is  not  one  of  thofe  fpe- 
culative  points,  on  which  perfons  may  differ 
without    danger,    but   one,    in    which    an 

erroneous 
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erroneous  calculation   involves  inextricable 
misfortunes. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  a  continual  re- 
ference not  only  to  the  value  of  the  objefr, 
but  alfo  to  the  probability  there  is  of  at- 
taining it ;  not  only  to  fee  that  it  is  of 
fufEcient  importance  to  juftify  our  folici- 
tude  ;  but  alfo  to  take  care,  that  defigns 
of  remote  iffue,  and  projects  of  diftmct  ex- 
ecution, do  not  fuperfede  prefent  and  actual 
duties.  Providence,  by  fetting  fo  narrow 
limits  to  life  itfelf,  in  which  thefe  objecls 
are  to  be  purfued,  has  clearly  fuggefted  to 
us,  the  impropriety  of  forming  fchemes,  fo 
difproportionate  in  their  dimenfions,  to  our 
contracted  fphere  of  action.  Nothing  but 
this  doctrine  of  moral  calculation,  will  keep 
up  in  the  mind  a  conftant  fenfe  of  that 
future  reckoning,  which,  even  to  a  private 
individual,  is  of  unfpeakable  moment :  but, 
which,  to  a  Prince,  whofe  refponfibility  is 
fo  infinitely  greater,  increafes  to  a  magni- 
tude, the  full  fum  of  which,  the  human 
mind  would  in  vain  attempt   to    eftimate. 

This 
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This  principle  will  afford  the  moft  falutary 
check  to  thofe  projects  of  remote  vain-glory, 
and  pofthumous  ambition,  of  which  in  al- 
mofl  every  inftance,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce, whether  they  have  been  more  idle, 
or  more  calamitous. 

Hiftory,  fertile  as  it  is  in  fimilar  leffons, 
does  not  furnifh  a  more  finking  inftance 
of  the  mifchiefs  of  erroneous  calculation, 
than  in  the  character  of  Alexander.  How 
falfely  did  he  eftimate  the  pofiible  exertions 
of  one  man,  and  the  extent  of  human  life, 
when,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  which 
eventually  proved  a  fhort  one,  he  refolved 
to  change  the  face  of  the  world ;  to  con- 
quer its  kingdoms,  to  enlighten  its  igno- 
rance, and  to  redrefs  its  wrongs  !  a  chimera, 
indeed,  but  a  glorious  chimera,  had  he  not, 
at  the  fame  time,  and  to  the  lad  hour  of 
his  life,  indulged  paffions  inconfiftent  with 
his  own  refolutions,  and  fubverfive  of  his 
own  fchemes.  His  thirty-third  year  put  a 
period  to  projects,  for  which  many  ages 
would  have  been  infufficient !  and  the  va- 
nity 
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nity  of  his  ambition  forms  a  forcible  con- 
trail to  the  grandeur  of  his  defigns. — His 
gigantic  empire,  acquired  by  unequalled 
courage,  ambition,  and  fuccefs,  did  not 
gradually  decay  by  the  lapfe  of  time  ;  it  did 
not  yield  to  the  imperious  control  of  ftrange 
events,  and  extraordinary  circumflances, 
which  it  was  beyond  the  wifdom  of  man 
to  forefee,  or  the  power  of  man  to  refift; 
but  naturally,  but  inflantly,  on  the  death  of 
the  Conqueror,  it  was  at  once  broken  in 
pieces,  all  his  fchemes  were  in  a  moment 
abolifhed,  and  even  the  diflblution  of  his 
own  paternal  inheritance  was  fpeedily  ac- 
complifhed,  by  the  contefts  of  his  immediate 
fucceffors. 

But  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient 
Greece  for  proofs  of  the  danger  of  errone- 
ous calculation,  while  Louis  XIV.  occupies 
the  page  of  hiflory.  This  defcendant  of 
fifty  kings,  after  a  triumphant  reign  of  fixty 
years,  having,  like  Alexander,  been  flat- 
tered with  the  name  of  the  great,  and  hav- 
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ing,  doubtlefs,  like  him,  projected  to  reign 
after  his  deceafe,  was  not  dead  an  hour, 
before  his  will  was  cancelled ;  a  will  not 
made  in  fecret,  and,  like  fome  of  his  former 
a£ts,  annulled  by  its  own  inherent  injuftice, 
but  publickly  known,  and  generally  approved 
by  Princes  of  the  blood,  counfellors,  and 
parliaments.  This  royal  will  was  fet  afide 
with  lefs  ceremony,  than  would  have  been 
fhewn,  in  this  country,  to  the  teftament  of 
the  meaneft  individual.  All  formalities  were 
forgotten  ;  all  decencies  trodden  under  foot. 
This  decree  of  the  new  executive  power 
became,  in  a  moment,  as  abfolute  as  that  of 
the  monarch,  now  fo  contemptuoufly  treated, 
had  lately  been.  No  explanation  was  given, 
no  arguments  were  heard,  no  objections 
examined.  That  fovereign  Was  totally  and 
inftantly  forgotten — 

whole  word 

Might  yefterday  have  flood  againft  the  world  ; 
And  none  fo  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

The  plans  of  Cefar  Borgia  were  fo  ably 
laid,  that  he  thought   he  had  put   himfelf 

out 
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out  of  the  reach  of  Providence.  It  was 
the  boaft  of  this  execrable  politician,  that 
he  had,  by  the  infallible  rules  of  a  wife  and 
forefeeing  policy,  fo  furely  laid  the  immu- 
table foundations  of  his  own  lafting  great- 
nefs,  that  of  the  feveral  poffibilities  which 
he  had  calculated,  not  one  could  (hake  the 
(lability  of  his  fortune.  If  the  Pope,  his 
father,  mould  live,  his  grandeur  was  fecure ; 
if  he  died,  he  had,  by  his  intereit,  fecured 
the  next  election.  But  this  deep  fchemer 
had  forgotten  to  take  his  own  mortality 
into  the  account. — He  did  not  calculate  on 
that  ficknefs,  which  would  remove  him 
from  the  fcene  where  his  prefence  was 
neceflary  to  fecure  thefe  events ;  he  did 
not  forefee,  that  when  his  father  died,  his 
mortal  enemy,  and  not  his  creature,  would 
fucceed,  and,  by  fucceeding,  would  defeat 
every  thing. — Above  all,  he  did  not  cal- 
culate, that,  when  he  invited  to  his  palace 
nine  cardinals,  for  whofe  fupper  he  had 
prepared  a  deadly  poifon,  in  order  to  get 

their 
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their  wealth  into  his  own  hands — he  did  not, 
I  fay,  forefee,  that 

he  but  taught 

Bloody  inftru&ions,  which  being  taught/return 
To  plague  the  inventor — 

He  did  not  think  that  literally, 

Even-handed  juflice 

Would  give  the  ingredients  of  the  poifon'd  chalice 
To  his  own  lips. 

He  had  left  out  of  his  calculation,  that 
the  pope,  his  father,  would  perifh  by  the 
very  plot  which  was  employed  to  enrich 
him;  while  he,  Borgia  himfelf,  with  the  mor- 
tal venom  in  his  veins,  mould  only  efcape  to 
drag  on  a  life  of  meannefs,  and  mifery,  in 
want,  and  in  prifon  $  with  the  lofs  of  his 
boundlefs  wealth  and  power,  lofing  all  thofe 
adherents  which  that  wealth  and  power  had 
attracted. 

It  is  of  the  laft  importance,  that  perfons 
of  high  condition  mould  be  preferved  from 
entering  on  their  brilliant  career  with  falfe 
principles,  falfe  views,  and  falfe  maxims* 
It  is  of  the  laft  importance,  to  teach  them 

not 
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not  to  confound  fplendour  with  dignity, 
juftice  with  fuccefs,  merit  with  profperity, 
voluptuoufnefs  with  happinefs,  refinement 
in  luxury  with  pure  tafte,  deceit  with  faga- 
city,  fufpicion  with  penetration,  prodigality 
with  a  liberal  fpirit,  honour  with  Chriftian 
principle,  Chriftian  principle  with  fanati- 
cifm,  or  confcientious  ftrictnefs  with  hy- 
pocrify. 

Young  perfons  poffefs  fo  little  clearnefs 
in  their  views,  fo  little  difiinctnefs  in  their 
perceptions,  and  are  fo  much  inclined  to 
prefer  the  fuggeftions  of  a  warm  fancy  to 
the  fober  deductions  of  reafon,  that,  in  their 
purfuit  of  glory  and  celebrity,  they  are 
perpetually  liable  to  take  up  with  falfe  way- 
marks  ;  and  where  they  have  fome  general 
good  intentions  refpecting  the  end,  to  defeat 
their,  own  purpofe  by  a  mifapplication  of 
means  ;  fo  that,  very  often,  they  do  not  fo 
much  err  through  the  feduction  of  the 
fenfes,  as  by  accumulating  falfe  maxims  into 
a  fort  of  fyftenij  on  which  they  afterward 


act  through  life. 
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One  of  the  firfl  leflfons  that  fliould  be 
inculcated  on  the  great,  is,  that  God  has 
not  fent  us  into  this  world  to  give  us  con- 
fummate  happinefs,  but  to  train  us  to  thofe 
habits  which  lead  to  it.  High  rank  lays 
the  mind  open  to  flrong  temptations ;  the 
higheft  rank  to  the  ftrongeft.  The  fedu- 
cing  images  of  luxury  and  pleafure,  of 
fplendour  and  of  homage,  of  power  and 
independence,  are  too  feldom  counteracted 
by  the  only  adequate  prefervative,  a  reli- 
gious education.  The  world  is  too  gene- 
rally entered  upon  as  a  fcene  of  pleafure, 
inftead  of  trial ;  as  a  theatre  of  amufement, 
not  of  action.  The  high  born  are  taught 
to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  age  when  they 
mould  be  learning  to  know  it ;  and  to 
grafp  the  prize,  when  they  fliould  be  exer- 
cifing  themfelves  for  the  combat.  They 
conlequently  look  for  the  fvveets  of  victory, 
when  they  mould  be  enduring  the  hardnefs 
of  the  conflict. 

From  fome  of  thefe  early  corruptions,  a 
young  Princefs  will  be  preferved,  by  that 

very 
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very  fupereminent  greatnefs,  which,  in  other 
refpects,  has  its  dangers.  Her  exalted 
ftation,  by  feparating  her  from  mifcellane- 
ous  fociety,  becomes  her  protection  from 
many  of  its  maxims  and  practices.  From 
the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar  fituation 
flie  fhould  be  guarded,  by  being  early 
taught  to  confider  power  and  influence, 
not  as  exempting  her  from  the  difficulties 
of  life,  or  enfuring  to  her  a  larger  portion 
of  its  pleafures,  but  as  engaging  her  in  a 
peculiarly  extended  fphere  of  duties,  and 
infinitely  increafing  the  demands  on  her  for- 
titude and  vigilance. 

The  right  formation  of  her  judgment 
will  much  affifl  in  her  acquifition  of  right 
practical  habits ;  and  the  art  of  making  a 
juft  eftimate  of  men  and  things,  will  be  one 
of  the  mod  ufeful  leifons  fhe  will  have  to 
learn.  Young  perfons,  in  their  views  of 
the  world,  are  apt  to  make  a  falfe  eflimate 
of  character,  fomething  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Roman  mob  decided  on  that  of 
Caefar.     They  are  dazzled  with  the  glitter 

VOL.  II.  f  of 
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of  a  mining  action,  without  fcrutinizing  the 
character,  or  fufpecting  the  motive  of  the 
actor.  From  the  fcene  which  followed 
Csefar's  death,  they  may  learn  a  falutary 
leflbn.  How  eafily  did  the  infinuatmg 
Anthony  perfuade  the  people,  that  the  man 
who  had  actually  robbed  them  of  their 
liberty,  and  of  thofe  privileges  in  defence 
of  which  their  anceftors  had  fhed  their  beft 
blood,  was  a  prodigy  of  difinterefted  gene- 
rofity,  becaufe  he  had  left  them  permiffion 
to  walk  in  his  pleafure-grounds  !  —  the  be- 
queft  of  a  few  drachmas  to  each,  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  thefe  mallow  reafoners, 
that  their  deceafed  benefactor,  was  the  mofl 
difinterefted,  and  lead:  felfifh,  of  mankind. 
In  this  popular  act  they  forgot,  that  he  had 
ravaged  Greece,  depopulated  Gaul,  plun- 
dered Afia,  and  fubverted  the  common- 
wealth ! 

The  fame  clafs  of  ardent  and  indifcrimi- 
nating  judges  will  pafs  over,  in  the  popular 
character  of  our  fifth  Henry,  the  profligacy 
of  his  morals,   and   the   ambition  of  his 

temper, 
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temper,  and  think  only  of  his  perfonal 
bravery,  and  his  fplendid  fuccefles.  They 
will  forget,  in  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
the  abettor  of  fuperftition  and  cruelty,  and 
the  unfeeling  perfecutor  of  the  illuftrious 
Lord  Cobham. 

But,  in  no  inftance  has  a  falfe  judgment 
been  more  frequently  made,   than  in   the 
admired  and  attractive  character  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.     The  franknefs  of  his  man- 
ners,   the  gallantry  of  his  fpirit,    and  the 
generofity   of  his  temper,  have  concurred 
to  unite  the  public  judgment  in  his  favour, 
and  to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  to  his 
unfteady  principles,  and  his  libertine  con- 
duel.     But  the  qualities  which  infure  po- 
pularity too  feldom  fland  the  fcrutinv  of 
truth.     Born  with  talents  and  difpofitions 
to  engage  all  hearts,  Henry  was  defective 
in    that    radical    principle   of    confeience, 
which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all  true 
virtue.     The   renunciation  of  his   religion 
for    the    crown    of    France,    which    was 
thought  a  mafter-ftroke  of  policy,   which 

f  2  was 
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was  recommended  by  ftatefmen,  juftified 
by  divines,  and  even  approved  by  Sully,  was 
probably,  as  moft  a&s  of  mere  worldly  po- 
licy often  eventually  prove  to  be,  the  fource 
of  his  fubfequent  misfortunes.  Had  he  pre- 
ferred his  religion  to  the  crown  of  France, 
he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  a  fanatical 
auaffin.  Had  he  limited  his  defires  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that  of  France 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  facrifice  of  his 
confcience,  the  heroifm  of  his  character 
would  then  have  been  unequivocal,  and  his 
ufefulnefs  to  mankind  might  have  been  in- 
finitely extended.  Nor  is  it  impomble,  that 
thofe  who  urged  the  condition  might,  by  the 
fteady  perfeverance  of  his  refufal,  have  been 
induced  to  relinquifh  it ;  and  French  pro- 
teftantifm,  from  his  confcientious  adherence 
to  its  principles,  might  have  derived  fuch  a 
ftrength,  as  foon  to  have  made  it  paramount 
in  the  Hate:  an  event  which  would  pro- 
bably have  faved  Europe  from  thofe  hor- 
rors and  agitations,  with  which  the  late 
tentury  clofed,  and  the  prefent  has  com- 
menced, 
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menced,  the  termination  of  which  remains 
awfully  concealed  in  the  yet  unrolled  vo- 
lume of  eternal  Providence. 

How  much  more  folid,  though  neither 
fung  by  the  poet,  nor  immortalized  by  the 
fculptor  *,  was  the  virtue  of  his  illuftrious 
mother,  honourably  introducing,  with  in- 
finite labour  and  hazard,  the  reformation 
into  her  fmall  territory !  Nothing,  fays  her 
warm  eulogift,  bifhop  Burnet,  was  wanting 
to  make  the  queen  of  Navarre  perfect,  but 
a  larger  dominion.  "  She  not  only  re- 
formed her  court,  but  her  whole  princi- 
pality, to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  golden 
age  feems  to  have  returned  under  her,  or 
rather  Chriflianity  appeared  again,  with  its 
priftine  purity  and  luftre.  Nor  is  there 
one  fingle  abatement  to  be  made  her.  Only 
her  fphere  was  narrow."  —  But  is  not  this 
to   make   greatnefs   depend   too  much  on 

*  Henry  IV.  was  chofen  by  Voltaire  for  the  Hero 
of  his  Epic  Poem,  and  his  flatue  was  for  a  long  time 
rcfpefted  in  France,  when  thofe  of  other  kings  were 
deftroyed. 

f  7  extrinfic 
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extrinfic  accident?     That  fphere  is  large 
enough  which  is  rounded  with  perfection. 
A  Christian  queen  during  her  troubled  life  ! 
A  martyr  in  her  exemplary  death,  haflened, 
as  is  too  probable,  by  the  black  devices  of 
one,  as  much  the  opprobrium,  as  me  her- 
felf  was  the  glory  of  queens  ;  the  execrable 
plotter  of  the  maffacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew !    Happy  for  Catherine  di  Medici,  and 
for  France,  of  which  fhe  was  regent  during 
the  minority  of  three  kings,  had  her  fphere 
been  as  contracted  as  was  that  of  Jane  of 
Navarre  * ! 

For 

*  Nature,  perhaps,  never  produced  a  more  perfect 
contraft,  than  thefe  two  contemporary  queens.     The 
intelle&ual   fubtilty   of   Catherine's   vices    more   re- 
fembled  thofe  of  an  infernal  fpirit,  than  of  a  corrupt 
woman.     She   had  an    exquifite   genius  for   crimes. 
The  arts  fhe  employed  againfl  thofe,  whofe  deftruc- 
tion  fhe  meditated,  were  varied  and  applied  with  the 
niceft  appropriation  to  their  cafe  and  character ;  and 
her  fuccefs  was  proportioned  to   her  fkill.     Power, 
riches,  pleafnres,  were  the  baits  which  fhe  held  out, 
with  exadt  difcrimination,  to  different  men,  according 
as  their  tempers  inclined  them  to  either.     Her  deep 
knowledge  of  mankind  fhe  converted  to  the  purpofe 

of 
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For  want  of  having  learned  to  make  a 
jufl  eftimate  of  the  relative  value  of  a&ions, 

Louis 


of  alluring,  betraying,  and  deftroying  all,  againft 
whom  fhe  had  defigns  :  and  (he  had  the  ingenuity  to 
ruin  every  one  in  his  own  way.  She  not  only  watched 
the  vices  and  weakneffes,  but  the  very  virtues  of  men? 
in  order  to  work  with  them  to  their  deftru&ion. 
The  excefs  of  a  good  quality,  the  elevation  of  a 
virtue,  was  in  her  hands,  a  better  implement  for  work- 
ing the  ruin  of  its  pofleffor,  than  even  his  faults. 
Her  difiimulation  was  fo  exquifite,  her  patience  in 
evil  fo  perfevering,  that  no  time  appeared  too  long 
for  nouriming  impious  projects,  and  ripening  them 
to  perfection.  Aware,  at  length,  that  that  rare 
combination  of  deceit  and  cruelty  which  met  in  her 
character  was  detected ;  in  order  to  complete  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  proteftants  more  fignally,  her  fon,  a 
puppet  in  her  hands,  was  taught  to  fofter  and  carefs 
them.  Two  years  did  this  pernicious  Italian  brood 
over  this  plot  *.  Its  dire  cataftrophe  who  does  not 
know  ?  Queen  Jane  was  poifoned,  as  a  prologue  to  this 
bloody  tragedy,  a  fovereign  to  whom  even  the  bigotted 
hiftorians  of  the  popilh  communion  concur  in  afcrib- 
ing  all  that  was  elegant,  accomplished,  and  pure  in 
woman,  with  all  that  was  wife,  heroic,  learned,  and 
intrepid  in  man ! 

*  For  a  more  detailed  character  of  Catherine,  See  the  Life  of 
Agrippa  D'Aubigne. 

F4 
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Louis  XIV.,  while  he  was  laying  Flanders 
wafte,  and  depopulating  whole  provinces, 
probably  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  he  was 
actuated  by  pure  charity  and  love  of  the 
people,  becaufe  he  carried  in  his  military 
caleche  fome  bags  of  bread  and  money, 
which  he  diflributed,  as  he  pafled,  to  the 
famifhed  peafantry ;  beings,  whofe  hunger 
was  caufed  by  his  ambition  ;  hunger  which 
the  ollentatious  diflribution  of  a  few  loaves 
and  livres  could  relieve  but  for  a  moment. 
He  might  have  given  them  peace,  and  faved 
his  bread.  He  mould  have  reflected,  that  the 
moft  munificent  charities  of  a  Prince,  com- 
mendable as  they  are  in  themfelves,  can  be 
only  local  and  partial ;  and  are  almofl 
nothing,  in  the  way  of  benefit,  compared 
with  a  deliverance,  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  have  granted  them,  from  the  miferies  of 
war.  In  a  Prince,  to  love  peace,  is  to  be 
charitable  on  a  grand  fcale.  —  The  evils 
which  he  perfonally  relieves,  in  confequence 
of  their  prefenting  themfelves  to  his  fenfes, 
highly  as  that  fpecies  of  bounty  mould  be 

rated, 
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rated,  muft  be  out  of  all  proportion  few, 
compared  with  thofe  which  never  meet  his 
eyes.  If,  by  compaflionating  the  one,  he 
foothes  his  own  feelings,  while  he  forgets 
the  other,  only  becaufe  they  are  too  remote 
to  come  in  contact  with  thefe  feelings,  his 
charity  is  little  better  than  felf-love. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,  XXV. 

On  Erroneous  Judgment.  —  Characler  of 
Queen  Chrijlina  of  Sweden.  — •  Comparifon 
of  Chri/lina  ivith  Alfred. 


o thing  leads  more  to  falfe  eftimates 
than  our  differing  that  natural  defire  of 
happinefs,  congenial  to  the  human  heart,  to 
miflead  us  by  its  eagernefs.  The  object  in 
itfelf  is  not  only  natural,  but  laudable ; 
but  the  fleps  which  are  fuppofed  to  lead 
to  it,  when  ill  regulated,  never  attain  the 
end.  Vice,  of  whatever  kind,  leads  to  ine- 
vitable mifery  ;  yet,  through  a  falfe  calcula- 
tion, even  while  happinefs  is  intended,  vice  is 
purfued.  The  voluptuous  will  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  fet  bounds  to  their  indigencies. 
Thus  they  commonly  deftroy  both  health 
of  body,  and  peace  of  mind  ;  yet  the  mod 
voluptuous  never  intend  to  be  miferable. 
What   a   neceffity   hence   arifes,  for   early 

infufing 
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infufing  right  principles,  and  training  to  fafe 
and  temperate  habits,  when  even  the  very 
defire  of  happinefs,  if  left  merely  to  its 
inftinctive  movements,  is  almoft  certain  to 
plunge  its  votary  into  final  and  irremediable 
wretchednefs ! 

But  in  no  in  (lance  is  the  defective  judg- 
ment which  leads  to  falfe  eftimates,  more 
to  be  regretted,  than  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who 
apply  themfelves  to  purfuits,  and  affect 
habits  foreign  from  their  flation ;  who 
fpend  their  feafon  of  improvement  in  culti- 
vating talents,  which  they  can  rarely  bring 
into  exercife,  to  the  neglect  of  thofe  which 
they  are  peculiarly  called  to  acquire ;  who 
run  out  of  their  proper  road  in  purfuit  of 
falfe  fame,  while  they  renounce  the  folid 
glory  of  a  real,  an  attainable,  and  an  appro- 
priate renown. 

The  danger  of  a  Prince  often  becomes, 
in  this  refpect,  the  greater,  becaufe,  while 
he  fees  a  path  open  before  him,  fuppofe  in 
the  cafe  of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  he 
beholds  others  rifmg  into  univerfal  notice 

and 
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and  celebrity,  he  feels,  perhaps,  a  natural 
propenfity  to  the  fame  purfuits,  and  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  being  able  to  excel  in  them. 
Meanwhile,  even  his  weakeft  efforts  are 
flattered  by  thofe  around  him,  as  the  fure 
prefages  of  excellence  ;  and  he  is  eafily  led 
to  believe,  that  If  he  will  condefcend  to 
enter  the  lifts,  he  is  certain  to  attain  the 
palm  of  victory.  When  we  confider  the 
amount  of  the  temptation,  we  mould  be 
aJmoft  ready  to  forgive  the  Emperor  Nero, 
had  it  been  only  in  difplaying  his  mufical 
or  theatrical  talents,  that  he  had  departed 
from  the  line  of  rectitude.  But  to  fee  a 
Roman  Emperor  travelling  through  Greece 
in  the  character  of  an  artift,  in  order  to 
extort  the  applaufes  of  a  people  eminent 
for  their  tafte,  was  an  indication  of  farther 
evils.  The  infatuation  remained  to  his  laft 
hour;  for,  in  his  dying  moments,  inftead  of 
thinking  how  Rome  muft  rejoice  to  be  rid 
of  fuch  a  mafter,  he  only  wondered  how 
the  world  could  fubmit  to  the  lofs  of  fuch  a 
performer. 

It 
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It  is  one  of  the  many  evils  which  refult 
from  indulging  fuch  mifplaced  propenfities, 
that  it  produces  a  fatal  forgetfulnefs  of  all 
the  proper  duties  of  a  fovcreign,  and  of  his 
legitimate  fphere  of  emulation.  Having 
once  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  this 
meretricious  praife,  he  becomes  fonder  of 
the  relifh,  —  his  tafte  is  corrupted,  —  his 
views  are  lowered,  —  his  ambition  is  con- 
tracted ;  and  indolence  confpires  with  va- 
nity, in  perpetuating  his  delufion,  and  in 
making  him  take  up  with  puriuits,  and  gra- 
tifications, far  below  the  level  of  his  high 
original. 

For  a  Prince,  who  has  formed  a  juft  efti- 
mate  of  his  own  exalted  ftation,  will  ever 
bear  in  mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights, 
and  its  privileges,  are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  fo  alfo  mull  be  its  honours. 
Providence  has  laid  open  to  a  Prince  an 
elevated  and  capacious  field  of  glory,  from 
which  fubje&s  mud  be  ever  excluded,  by 
the  very  circumflanccs  of  their  civil  con- 
dition.    A  Prince  will  but  degrade  himfelf, 

when 
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when  he  defcends  from  this  vantage  ground, 
which  he  naturally  occupies,  to  mix  in  the 
competitions  of  ordinary  men.  He  en- 
gages in  a  conteft  in  which,  though  failure 
may  difgrace,  fuccefs  cannot  do  him  ho- 
nour. Monarchs,  therefore,  would  do 
well  to  remember,  and  to  improve  upon 
the  principle  of  the  dignified  reply  of 
Alexander,  who  being  afked  whether  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  competition  for 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  anfwered, 
" —  Yes, — if  Kings  are  to  be  my  com- 
petitors." Nor  perhaps  would  the  high- 
minded  anfwer  of  Alcibiades  be  unbecoming 
in  a  Prince, — "  It  is  not  for  me  to  give,  but 
to  receive  delight. " 

Ever,  therefore,  let  thole  whofe  impor- 
tant duty  it  is,  to  fuperintend  the  educa- 
tion of  a  royal  perfon,  labour  to  fix  in  him 
a  jufl  conception  of  the  proprieties  of  his 
princely  character.  Let  them  teach  him 
ibow  to  regulate  all  his  judgments  and  pur- 
fuits,  by  the  rule  of  reafon,  by  a  found  and 
ferious  eftimate  of  his  own  condition,  and 
5  of 
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of  the  peculiar  duties,  excellencies,  and 
honours,  which  belong  to  it,  on  grounds  no 
lefs  of  wifdom  than  of  virtue. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  illuftrate 
the  nature  and  confirm  the  truth  of  thefe 
remarks,  than  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent 
inftance  of  a  contrary  kind,  the  character 
of   Oueen    Chriftina  of  Sweden,  the  me- 
morable  tale  of  her   falfe  judgment,    and 
perverted  ambition.  —  Chriftina,  a  woman 
whofe    whole   character   was  one  mafs  of 
contradictions  !     That  fame  defect  in  judg- 
ment, which,  after  me  had,  with  vaft  cod 
and    care,    collected    fome    of    the    fmeft 
pictures  in  Rome,    led  her  to  fpoil  their 
proportions,  by  clipping  them  with  fheers, 
till   they  fitted  her  apartment,  appeared  in 
all  fhe  did.    It  led  her,  while  fhe  thirfted  for 
adulation,  to  renounce,   in  abdicating   her 
crown,  the  means  of  exacting  it.      It  led 
her  to  read  almoft  all  books,  without   di- 
gefting  any;   to  make  them  the  theme  of 
her  difcou rfe,  but  not  the  ground  of  her 
conduct.     It  led  her,  fond  as  fhe  was  of 

magni- 
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magnificence,  to  reduce  herfelf  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  indigence,  as  robbed  her  of  the 
power  of  enjoying  it.  And  it  was  the 
fame  inconfifhency,  which  made  her  court 
the  applaufe  of  men,  eminent  for  their 
religious  character,  while  me  valued  herfelf 
on  being  an  avowed  infidel. 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  coun- 
try to  country,  and  from  court  to  court, 
for  the  poor  purpofe  of  entering  the  lifts 
with  wits,  or  of  difcumng  knotty  points 
with  philofophers :  proud  of  aiming  to  be 
the  rival  of  VoiTius,  when  her  true  merit 
would  have  confided  in  being  his  pro- 
tector. Abfurdly  renouncing  the  folid 
glory  of  governing  well,  for  the  fake  of 
hunting  after  an  empty  phantom  of  liberty, 
which  fhe  never  enjoyed,  and  vainly  grafp- 
ing  at  the  fhadow  of  fame,  which  (he  never 
attained. 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its 
right  place.  Diforderly  wit,  even  diforderly 
virtues,  lofe  much  of  their  natural  value. 

There 
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There  is  an  exquifite  fymmetry  and  pro- 
portion in  the  qualities  of  a  well-ordered 
mind.  An  ill-regulated  defire  of  that 
knowledge,  the  belt  part  of  which  me 
might  have  acquired  with  dignity,  at  her 
leifure  hours ;  an  unbounded  vanity,  eager 
to  exhibit  to  foreign  countries  thofe  at- 
tainments which  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
ercifed  in  governing  her  own ; — to  be 
thought  a  philofopher  by  wits,  and  a  wit 
by  philofophers ; — this  was  the  prepofte- 
rous  ambition  of  a  queen  born  to  rule  a 
brave  people,  and  naturally  pofTeffed  of 
talents,  which  might  have  made  that  peo- 
ple happy.  Thus  it  was  that  the  daughter 
of  the  great  Guftavus,  who  might  have 
adorned  that  throne  for  which  he  fo 
bravely  fought,  for  want  of  the  difcretion 
of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  the  virtues  of 
a  well-difciplined  heart,  became  the  fcom 
cf  thofe,  whofe  admiration  me  might  have 
commanded.  Her  ungoverned  tafles  were, 
as  is  not  unufual,  connected  with  paflions 
equally  ungovernable ;  and  there  is  too 
vol.  ii.  o  much 
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much  ground  for  fufpecting  that  the  miftrefs 
i>f  Monaldefchi  ended  with  being  his  mur- 
derer. It  is  not  furprifmg,  that  fhe  who  ab- 
dicated her  throne  mould  abjure  her  religion. 
Having  renounced  every  thing  elfe  which 
was  worth  preferving,  ihe  ended  by  renoun- 
cing the  Proteftant  faith. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  ufes  to  the 
royal  pupil,  to  compare  the  conduct  of 
Chriftina  with  that  of  Alfred,  in  thofe 
points  in  which  they  agreed,  and  thofe  in 
which  they  exhibited  fo  ftriking  an  oppo- 
fition. — To  contraft  the  Swede,  who  with 
the  advantage  of  a  lettered  education,  de- 
fcended  from  the  throne,  abandoned  the 
noblefl  and  wifeft  fphere  of  action  in  which 
the  inftrucled  mind  could  defire  to  employ 
its  ftores,  and  renounced  the  highefl  focial 
duties  which  a  human  being  can  be  called 
to  perform,  with  Alfred,  one  of  the  few 
happy  inflances  in  which  genius  and  virtue 
furmounted  the  difad vantages  of  an  edu- 
cation fo  totally  neglected,  that  at  twelve 
years  old  he  did  not  even  know  the  letters 

of 
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of  the  alphabet.     He  did  not  abdicate  his 
crown,  hi  order  to  cultivate  his  own  talents, 
or  to  gratify  his  fancy  with  the  talents  of 
others,  but  laboured  right  royally  to  afifem- 
ble  around   the  throne  all  the  abilities  of 
his  country.     Alfred  had  no  fooner  tailed 
the   charms   of  learning,    than   his   great 
genius  unfolded  itfelf.     He  was  enchanted 
with  the  elegancies  of  literature  to  a  de- 
gree which,  at  firft,  feemed  likely  to  divert 
him  from  all  other  objects.     But  he  foon 
reflected  that  a  prince  is  not  born  for  him- 
felf.     When,    therefore,    he  was   a&ually 
called  to  the  throne,  did  he  weakly  defert 
his  royal  duties,  to  run  into  diftant  lands,  to 
recite  Saxon  verfes,  or  to  repeat  that  clamc 
poetry  of  which  he  became  fo  enamoured  ? 
No.     Like  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his 
rare  genius  to  the  nobleft  purpofes.     He 
dedicated  the  talents  of  the  fovereign   to 
the  improvement  of  the  people.    .He   did 
not  renounce  his  learning  when  he  became  a 
king,  but  he  confecrated  it  to  a  truly  royal 
purpofe.     And  while  the  Swediih  vagrant 

g  2  was 
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was  fubfifting  on  eleemofynary  flattery,  be- 
ftowed  in  pity  to  her  real  but  mifapplied 
abilities,  Alfred  was  exercifmg  his  talents 
like  the  father  of  his  country.  He  did  not 
eonfider  fludy  as  a  mere  gratification  of  his 
own  tafte.  He  knew  that  a  king  has  nothing 
exclusively  his  own,  not  even  his  literary 
attainments.  He  threw  his  erudition,  like 
his  other  pofieffions,  into  the  public  ftock. 
He  diftufed  among  the  people  his  own 
knowledge,  which  flowed  in  all  directions, 
like  flreams  from  their  parent  fountain,  fer- 
tilizing every  portion  of  the  human  foil,  fo 
as  to  produce,  if  not  a  rapid  growth,  yet  a 
difpofition  both  for  fcience  and  virtue, 
where  fhortly  before  there  had  been  a  bar- 
barous wafte,  a  complete  moral  and  mental 
defolation^ 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Obfervations  on  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
on  Voltaire. 

If  in  the  prefent  work  we  frequently  cite 
Louis  XIV.  it  is  becaufe  on  fuch  an  occafion 
his  idea  naturally  prefents  itfelf.  His  reign 
was  fo  long ;  his  "character  fo  prominent ; 
his  qualities  fo  oftenfible  ;  his  affairs  were  fo 
interwoven  with  thofe  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  efpecially  with  thofe  of 
England ;  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
produced  fuch  a  revolution  in  manners ; 
and,  above  all,  his  encomiaflic  hiftorian,  Vol- 
taire, has  decorated  both  the  period  and  the 
king  with  fo  much  that  is  great  and  brilliant, 
that  they  fill  a  large  fpace  in  the  eye  of  the 
reader.  Voltaire  writes  as  if  the  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.   bounded  the  circle  of  human 

g  3  glory  j 
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glory ;  as  if  the  antecedent  hiftory  of  Eu* 
rope  were  among  thofe  inconfiderable  and 
obfcure  annals.,  which  are  either  loft  in 
fiction,  or  funk  in  infignificance ;  as  if 
France  at  the  period  he  celebrates,  bore  the 
fame  relation  to  the  modern,  that  Rome 
did  to  the  ancient  world,  when  me  divided 
the  globe  into  two  portions,  Romans  and 
barbarians  ;  as  if  Louis  were  the  central 
fun  from  which  all  the  lefler  lights  of  the 
European  firmament  borrowed  their  feeble 
radianceT 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do, 
England  at  leaft  is  able  to  look  back  with 
triumph  to  ages  anterior  to  that  which  is 
exclusively  denominated  the  age  of  Louis,. 
XIV.  Nay,  in  that  vaunted  age  itfelf  we 
venture  to  difpute  with  France  the  palm  of 
glory.  To  all  they  boaft  of  arms,  we  need 
produce  no  other  proof  of  fuperiority  than 
that  we  conquered  the  boafters.  To  all  that 
they  bring  in  fcience,  and  it  mull  be  al- 
lowed that  they  bring  much,  or  where  would 

be 
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be  the  honour  of  eclipfmg  them  ?  we  have 
to  oppofe  our  Locke,  our  Boyle,  and  our 
Newton.  To  their  long  lift  of  wits  and 
of  poets,  it  would  be  endlefs,  in  the  way 
of  competition,  to  attempt  enumerating,  ftar 
by  ftar,  the  countlefs  conftellation  which 
illuminated  the  bright  contemporary  reign 
of  Anne. 

The  principal  reafon  for  which  we  fo 
often  cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the 
conduct,  refer  to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is, 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  fplendour 
of  his  character,  his  impofing  magnificence 
and  generofity,  made  us  in  too  much  danger 
of  confidering  him  as  a  model.  The  illu- 
fion  has  in  a  good  degree  vanifhed  ;  yet  the 
inexperienced  reader  is  not  only  ftill  liable, 
by  the  dazzling  qualities  of  the  king,  to  be 
blinded  to  his  vices,  but  is  in  danger  of  not 
finding  out  that  thofe  very  qualities  were 
themfelves  little  better  than  vices. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who 
wifh  to  promote  the  beft  interefts  of  the 
great,   to   expofe   vices,    they   mould   alfo 

g  a  confi. 
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confider  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  (trip  off 
the  mafk  from falfe  virtues,  efpecially  thofe 
to  which  the  highly  born  and  the  highly 
flattered  are  peculiarly  liable.  To  thofe 
who  are  captivated  with  the  fhining  annals 
of  the  ambitious  and  the  magnificent ;  who 
are  ftruck  with  the  glories  with  which  the 
brows  of  the  bold  and  the  profperaus  are 
encircled ;  fuch  calm,  unobtrufive  qualities 
as  juftice,  charity,  temperance,  meeknefs, 
and  purity,  will  make  but  a  mean  figure ; 
or,  at  belt,  will  be  considered  only  as  the 
virtues  of  the  vulgar,  not  as  the  attributes 
of  Kings.  While  in  the  portrait  of  the 
conqueror,  ambition,  feiiiualky,  oppreffion, 
luxury,  and  pride,  painted  in  the  lead  ok 
fenfive  colours,  and  blended  with  the  bright 
tints  of  perfonal  bravery,  gaiety,  and  pro- 
fufe  liberality,  will  lead  the  fanguine  and 
the  young  to  doubt  whether  the  former 
clafs  of  qualities,  can  be  very  mifchievous, 
which  is  fo  blended  and  loft  in  the  latter, 
efpecially  when  they  find  that  hardly  any 
abatement  is  made  by  the  hiftorian  for  th  e 

one 
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one,   while   the   other   is  held   up  to   ad- 
miration. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  the  fhewy 
qualities  have  more  blinded  the  reader,  and 
fcmetimes  the  writer  alfo,  to  their  vices, 
than  the  Princes  of  the  houfe  of  Medici. 
The  profligate  Alexander,  the  firft  ufurpcr 
of  the  dukedom  of  Florence,  is  declared, 
by  one  of  his  hiflorians,  Sandoval,  to  be  a 
pcrfon  of  excellent  conduct ;  and  though  the 
writer  himfelf  acknowledges  his  extreme 
licentioufnefs,  yet  he  fays,  "  he  won  the 
Florentines  by  his  obliging  manners  :"  thofe 
Florentines  whom  he  not  only  robbed  of 
their  freedom,  but  difhenoured  in  the  per- 
fons  of  their  wives  and  daughters ;  his  un- 
bounded profligacy  not  even  reflecting 
the  fanctity  of  convents  !  Another  writer, 
fpeaking  of  the  houfe  of  Medici  collectively, 
fays,  "  their  having  reftored  knowledge 
"  and  elegance  will,  in  time,  obliterate 
i(-  their  faults.  Their  ufurpation,  tyranny ', 
u  pride,  perfidy,  vindictive  cruelty,  parri- 
vC  tides,  and  inccjl,  will  be  remembered   no 
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*c  more.     Future  ages  will  forget  their  afro* 
"  cious  crimes  in  fond  admiration  *!"    Ought 
hiftorians  t©  teach  fuch  leffons  to  Princes  ? 
Ought  they  to  be  told  that  "  knowledge 
$c  and  elegance"  cannot  be  bought  too  dear, 
though  purchafed  by  fuch  atrocious  crimes  i 
i — The  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Medici  feems 
to  have  revived  in  every  point  of  refem- 
blance,  the  Athenian  character.     With  one 
or  two  honourable  exceptions,    it  exhibits 
the  fame  union  of  moral  corruption,  with 
mental  tafte ;  the  fame  genius  for  the  arts, 
and  the  fame  neglect  of  the  virtues ;  the 
fame  polifh  and  the  fame  profligacy  ;  the 
fame   paffion  for   learning,   and  the  fame 
appetite  for  pleafure  ;   the  fame  interchange 
of  fpeclacles  and  affaffinations ;    the   fame 
preference  of  the  beauty  of  a  ftatue  to  the 
life  of  a  citizen. 

So  falfe  are  the  eftimates  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  fo  feldom 
has  praife  been  juftly  beftowed  in  this  life  j 

*•  Noble's   Memoirs   of  the    illuftrious  Houfe   of 
Medici. 

fo 
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fo  many  wrong  actions  not  only  efcape 
cenfure,  but  are  accounted  reputable,  that 
it  furnifhes  one  ftrong  argument  for  a  future 
retribution.  This  injustice  of  human  judg- 
ment led  even  the  pagan  Plato,  in  the 
perfon  of  Socrates,  to  aflign,  in  an  ingenious 
fiction,  a  reafon  why  a  judgment  after 
death  was  appointed.  He  accounts  for  the 
neceffity  of  this,  by  obferving,  that  in  a 
preceding  period  each  perfon  had  been 
judged  in  his  lifetime  and  by  living  judges. 
The  confequence  was,  that  falfe  judgments 
were  continually  palfed.  The  reafon  of 
thefe  unjuft  decifions,  he  obferves,  is,  that 
men  being  judged  in  the  body,  the  blemifhes 
and  defects  of  their  minds  are  overlooked, 
in  confideration  of  their  beauty,  their  high 
rank,  or  their  riches :  and  being  alfo  fur- 
rounded  by  a  multitude  who  are  always 
ready  to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judges  of 
courfe  are  biaffed ;  and  being  themfelves 
alfo  in  a  body,  their  own  minds  likewife 
£re  darkened.     It  was  therefore  determined, 

that 
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that  men  fhould  not  be  called  to  their  trial 
till  after  death,  when  they  fhall  appear 
before  the  judge,  himfelf  a  pure  ethereal 
ipiritj  ftripped  of  that  body  and  thofe 
ornamental  appendages  which  had  milled 
earthly  judges  *.  The  fpirit  of  this  fable  is 
as  applicable  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it 
was  to  that  of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was 
written. 

Liberality  is  a  truly  royal  virtue,  a 
virtue  too,  which  has  its  own  immediate 
reward  in  the  delight  which  accompanies  its 
exercife.  All  wealth  is  in  order  to  diffufion. 
If  novelty  be,  as  has  been  faid,  the  great 
charm  of  life,  there  is  no  way  of  enjoying 
it  fo  perfectly  as  by  perpetual  acts  of  be- 
neficence. The  great  become  infenfible  to 
the  pleafure  of  their  own  affluence,  from 
having  been  long  ufed  to  it :  but,  in  the 
distribution  of  riches,  there  is  always  fome- 
thing  frefh  and  reviving ;  and  the  opulent 

*  Sec  Guardian,  No.  27. 
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add  to  their  own  ftock  of  happinefs  all  that 
their  bounty  beftows  on  others.  It  is  pity, 
therefore,  on  the  mere  fcore  of  voluptuoul- 
nefs,  that  neither  Vitellius  nor  Eliogabalus, 
nor  any  of  the  other  imperial  gourmands, 
was  ever  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  out  this 
multiplied  luxury  of  "  eating  with  many 
mouths  at  once." — Homage  mud  fatiate, 
intemperance  will  cloy,  fplendour  will  fa- 
tigue, diffipation  exhauff,  and  adulation  Sur- 
feit ;  but  the  delights  of  beneficence  will  he 
always  new  and  refrefhing.  And  there  is 
no  quality  in  which  a  prince  has  it  more  in 
his  power  to  exhibit^  a  faint  refemblance  of 
that  great  being,  whofe  reprefentative  he  is, 
than  in  the  capacity  and  the  love  of  this 
communicative  goodnefs.  , 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  ChrHHan 
virtues,  that  they  never  intrench  on  each 
other.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  yet  a  remark 
that  requires  to  be  repeated,  that  liberality 
lofes  the  very  name  of  virtue,  when  it  iV 
practifed  at  the  expence  of  jufticc,  or  even 
of  prudence.     It  muft  be  allowed,  that  of 

8  all 
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all  the  fpecies  of  liberality,  there  is  not  one 
more  truly  royal  than  that  which  fofters 
genius  and  rewards  letters.  But  the  motive 
of  the  patron,  and  the  refources  from  which 
his  bounty  is  drawn,  mud  determine  on 
the  merit  of  the  action.  Leo  X.  has  been 
extolled  by  all  his  hiflorians  as  a  prodigy 
of  generofity ;  a  quality,  indeed,  which 
eminently  diftinguifhed  his  whole  family : 
but  the  admiration  excited  by  reading  the 
numberlefs  inftances  of  his  munificent 
fpirit  in  remunerating  men  of  talents,  will 
receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting, 
that  he  drew  a  large  part  of  the  refources 
neceflary  for  his  liberality  from  the  fcan- 
dalous  falc  of  indulgences'.  This  included 
not  only  felling  the  good  works  of  the 
faints,  (of  which  the  church  had  always  an 
inexhau  (table  chefl  in  hand,)  over  and  above 
fuch  as  were  neceflary  to  their  own  fal- 
vation.  To  any  affluent  finncr  who  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  them ;  not  only  a  full 
pardon  for  all  fins  palt  and  prefent  of  the 
living    offender,  but   for  all  that  were  to 

i  o  comes,. 
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tome,  however  great  their  number  or  enor- 
mous their  nature  *. 

The  fplendid  pontiff  earned  an  immortal 
fame  in  the  grateful  pages  of  thofe  fcholars 
who  tailed  of  his  bounty,  while,  by  this 
operation  of  fraud  upon  folly,  the  credulous 
multitude  were  drained  of  their  money,  the 
ignorant  tempted  to  theboldeft  impiety,  the 
vicious  to  the  moil  unbounded  profligacy, 
and  the  meafure  of  the  iniquities  oi  the 
church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourable 
generofity  to  an  extent  unknown  before. 
He  bellowed  prefents  and  penfions  on  no 
lefs  than  fixty  men  of  the  moft  eminent 
talents  and  learning  in  different  countries 
of  Europe.     One  is  forry  to  be  compelled, 

*  This  munificent  pope,  not  contented  with  f up- 
plying  his  own  wants  by  tir  >  fpirituai  traffic,  pro- 
vided alfo  for  his  relations  by  fetting  them  up  in 
the  fame  lucrative  commerce.  His  inter  Magdalen's 
portion  was  derived  from  the  large  fphere 
her  for  carrying  on  this  merchandife  ;  her  toarehoufe 
■was  in  Saxony.  More  diflant  relations  had  fmaller 
lhops  in  different  provinces,  for  the  falc  of  this  popular 
commodity. 

by 
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by  truth,  to  detract  from  the  fplendour  of 
fuch  liberality,  by  two  remarks.  In  the 
firfl  place,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  bounty 
originated  from  his  having  learned  that 
Cardinal  Richelieu  had  fent  large  prefents 
to  many  learned  foreigners,  who  had 
written  panegyrics  on  him.  Who  can  help 
fufpecting,  that  the  king,  lefs  patient  or  lefs 
prudent  than  the  Cardinal,  was  eager  to 
pay  before-hand  for  his  own  anticipated 
panegyrics  ?  Secondly,  who  can  help  re-* 
gretting,  that  the  large  fums  thus  liberally 
bellowed,  had  not  been  partly  fubtracted 
from  the  expence  of  his  own  boundlefs 
felf-gratifkations,  which  were  at  the  fame 
time  carried  on  with  a  profufion  without 
example  ?  For  Louis  was  contented  with 
bringing  into  action  a  fentiment  which  Nero 
even  ventured  to  put  into  words,  "  that 
there  was  no  other  ufe  of  treafure  but  to 
fquander  it."  Who  can  forget  that  this 
money  had  been  extorted  from  the  people, 
by  every  import  and  exaction  which  Col- 
bert, his  indefatigable  mini  iter,    himfelf  a 

patron 
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patron  of  genius,  could  devife?  How  in- 
effectually does  the  hiflorian  and  eulogift  of 
the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him  on  this 
very  ground  ofprofufion,  from  the  imputed 
charge  of  avarice,  by  flrangely  afferting, 
that  a  king  of  France,  who  poffefTes  no 
income  diftincl:  from  the  revenues  of  the 
ftate,  and  who  only  diftributes  the  public 
money,  cannot  be  accufed  of  covetoufnefs ! 
an  apology  almoft  as  bad  as  the  imputed 
crime.  For,  where  is  the  merit  of  any  li- 
berality which  not  only  fubtra&s  nothing 
from  the  gratification  of  the  giver,  but 
which  is  exercifed  at  the  pofitive  expence 
of  the  public  comfort*  ? 

Colbert 

*  The  perfon  who  now  holds  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment in  a  neighbouring  nation,  is  faid  fuccefs- 
fully  to  have  adopted  fimilar  meafures.  He  early- 
made  it  his  ftudious  care  to  buy  up  the  good  report 
of  authors  and  men  of  talents,  knowing  mankind 
well  enough  to  be  affured,  that  this  was  the  fure  and 
immediate  road  to  that  fame  for  which  he  pants> 
Near  fpectators  inflantly  deteft  the  fallacy ;  but 
ftrangers,  as  he  forefaw,  would  miftake  the  adulation 
of  thefe  bribed  witnefTes  for  the  general  opinion  j 

VOL.  II,  V  til* 
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Colbert  has  been  even  preferred  to  Sullyv 
for  his  zeal  in  diminifhing  peculation  and 
public  abufes.  But  though  Colbert  was  a 
very  able  minifter,  yet  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  his  motives  of  action  and 
thofe  of  Sully,  and  between  their  applica- 
tion of  the  public  money.  But,  even  the 
profufenefs  of  the  extortioner  Fouquet,  in 
fquandering  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  as 
freely  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  private  pro- 
perty, is  converted  by  Voltaire  into  a  proof 
of  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul,  becaufe  his  de- 
predations were  fpent  in  acls  of  munificence 
and  liberality  ;  as  if  the  befl  poffible  appli- 
cation of  money  could  atone  for  injuftrce  or 
opprefFion  in  the  acquifition  of  it ! 

In  how  different  a  mould  was  the  foul 
of  Guftavus  Adolphus  cafl !  and  how  much 
more  correct  were  the  views  of  that  great 
king  as  to  the  true  grounds  of  liberality  • 

the  aflertion  for  the  deckimer  for  the  fentiment  of 
the  public.  Accordingly,  the  fycophantry  of  the 
journalift  hm  been  represented  as  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

As 
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As  brave  a  warrior  as  Charles  XII.  with- 
out his  brutal  ferocity  ;  as  liberal  as  Louis, 
without  his  prodigality ;  as  zealous  a  pa- 
tron of  letters  as  Henry  VIII.  without  his 
vanity  ! — He  was,  indeed,  fo  warm  a  friend 
to  learning,  that  he  erected  fchools,  and 
founded  univerfities,  in  the  very  uproar  of 
war.  Thefe  he  endowed,  not  by  employ- 
ing his  minifters  to  levy  taxes  on  the  dif- 
treffed  people,  not  by  exhaufling  the  re- 
fources  of  the  ftate,  meritorious  as  was  the 
object  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  but  by  converting 
to  thefe  noble  inftitutions,  almoft  all  his 
own  patrimonial  lands  of  the  houfe  of 
Vafa  ! 

Againfl  the  principles  of  Voltaire,  it  is 
rtow  fcarcely  neceffary  to  caution  the  young 
reader.  His  difgrace  has  become  almoft 
as  fignal  as  his  offences  5  his  crimes  feem 
to  have  procured  for  his  works  their  juft 
reprobation.  To  enter  on  a  particular  cen- 
fure  of  them,  might  be  only  to  invite  our 
readers  to  their  perufal  ;  and,  indeed,  a 
criticifm  on  his  philofophical  and  innume- 

H  2  rable 
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rable  mifcellaneous  writings,  peftilential  as 
their  general  principle  is,  would  be  foreign 
from  the  prefent  purpofe,  as  there  is  little 
danger  that  the  royal  pupil  mould  ever  be 
brought  within  the  fphere  of  their  contami- 
nation.  I  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to 
a,  very  few  obfervations  on  his  character  of 
the  monarch,  in  the  work  under  confidera- 
tion  ;  a  work  which  is  ftill  moll  likely  to  be 
read,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  faults, 
perhaps,  belt  deferves  a  perufal. — His  age 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

In  fumming  up   the  king's  character,  he 
calls  his  unbounded  profligacy   in   the  va- 
riety of  his  miftrenes,  and  the  ruinous  pro- 
digality with   which  they  were  fupported, 
by  the  cool  term    of  weahwfs.      Voltaire 
again  does  not  blufh  to  compliment  a  fove- 
riegn,  whofe  life  was  one  long  tiffue  of  cri- 
minal attachments,  with  having  "  uniformly 
©bferved  the  ftricteft  rules  of  decency  and 
decorum  towards  his  wife."     His  rancour 
agamft  theJanfenifts  ;    his  unjufl:  ambition 
and  arbitrary  temper  j  his  wars,  which  Vol- 
taire 
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taire  himfelf  allows  "  to  have  been  under- 
taken  without  reafon ;"  his  cruel  ravaging  of 
the  Palatinate  with  fire  and  fword,  and  its 
wretched  inhabitants  driven  for  flielter  to 
woods  and  dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth; 
his  bloody  perfecution  of  the  Protdftants, 
thefe  he  calls  by  the  gentle  name  of  little* 
nefes ;  not  forgetting,  in  the  true  modern 
fpirit  of  moral  calculation,  to  place  in  one 
fcale    his  admired  qualities  of  whatfoever 
clafs,  his  beauty,   valour,  tafte,  generofity, 
and  magnificence ;  and  to  throw  into  the 
other,   his  crimes   and  vices,  which  being 
afTumed  to  be  only  littlenejfes  and  weakneffes9 
it  is  no  wonder  if  he  glories  in  the  prepon- 
derance of  his  virtues  in  the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mafs  of  mifchief  into 
almoft  impalpable  frailties,  and  oppofing  to 
them  with  enthufiaftic  rapture,  qualities  of 
no  real  folidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of 
royalty  too  alluring  to  the  unformed  judg- 
ment of  young  and  ardent  readers,  to 
whom  it  ought  to  be  explained,  that  this 
tinfel  is  not  gold,  that  let  bienfeances  are 

h  3  not 
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not  virtues,  and  that  graces  of  manner  are 
a  poor  fubftitute  for  integrity  of  heart  and 
rectitude  of  conduct. 

By  the  avowal  of  the  fame  author,  it 
was  in  the  very  lap  of  pleafure,  when  all 
was  one  unbroken  fcene  of  joy,  when  life 
was  one  perpetual  courfe  of  feftive  delight? 
mafked  balls,  pageants,  and  fpedtacles,  that 
the  Palatinate  was  twice  laid  in  ames,  the 
extermination  of  the  Proteflants  decreed, 
and  the  deftru&ion  of  Holland  planned. 
The  latter,  not  by  the  fudden  ardour  of  a 
victorious  foldiery,  but  by  a  cool  deliberate 
mandate,  in  a  letter,  under  the  king's  own 
hand. 

Voltaire  has  expreffed  his  aftonifhment 
that  thefe  decrees,  which  he  himfelf  allows 
to  have  been  "  cruel  and  mercilefs,"  mould 
proceed  from  the  bofom  of  a  court  dif. 
tmguilhed  for  foftnefs  of  manners,  and  funk 
in  voluptuous  indulgences.  We  might 
rather  wonder  at  any  fuch  exprefuon  of 
aftonifhment  in  fo  ingenious  a  writer,  were, 
we  not  well  ^iTured,   that  no  acutenefs  of 

genius 
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genius  can  give  that  deep  infight  into  the 
human  heart,  which  our  religion  alone 
teaches,  in  teaching  us  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  ;  much  lefs  can  it  infpire  the  in- 
fidel with  that  qukknefs  of  moral  taile, 
which  enables  the  true  difciples  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  to  appretiate,  as  if  by  a  natural 
inftinct,  human  characters. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  to  all  who  have  found 
views  of  religion,  and  a  true  knowledge  of 
mankind,  that  this  cruelty,  fo  far  from  be* 
ing  inconfiflent  with,  actually  fprung  from 
that  very  fpirit  of  voluptuoufnefs,  which,  by 
concentrating    all  feeling    into  felf,  totally 
hardens  the  heart  to  the  happinefs  of  others. 
Who  does  not  know  that  a  foul  duTolved 
in  fenfuai  pieafure,  is  naturally  dead  to  all 
companion,  and  all  kindnefs,  which  has  not 
fame,  or  intereft,   or   felf-gratirication,  for 
its  object  ?  Who  are   they   of  whom   the 
prophet  declares,  that  ff  they  are  not  moved 
by  the   affliction  of   their  brethren  ?" — It 
is   they  "  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivory,    that 
chaunt  to  the  found  of  the  viol,  that  drink 
wine  in  bowls,   and  anoint  themfelves  with 

H  4  oint- 
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ointments."  Selfifhnefs  was  the  leading 
charge  brought  by  the  apoftle  againft  the 
enemies  of  religion.  It  ftands  foremoft  in 
that  catalogue  of  fins  afligned  by  him  as 
the  mark  of  the  apoftate  times,  that  men 
Jhould  be  lovers  of  their  ownfelves. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching, 
Voltaire  might  have  been  informed  by 
general  hiftory,  of  which  he  was  not  only 
an  univerfal  reader,  but  an  univerfal  writer, 
of  the  natural  connection  between  defpotifm 
and  licentioufnefs.  The  annals  of  all  nations 
bear  their  concurrent  teflimony  to  this  glar- 
ing truth,  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enume- 
rate exemplifications  of  it  from  the  melan* 
choly  catalogue  of  Roman  Emperors.  Nero, 
who  claims  among  the  monarchs  of  the 
earth  the  execrable  precedency  in  cruelty, 
was  fcarcely  lefs  pre-eminent  in  voluptuouf- 
nefs.  Tiberius  was  as  deteflable  for  pro- 
fligacy at  Caprea,  as  infamous  for  tyranny 
at  Rome.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  Moham- 
medan kings,  barbarity  and  felf-indulgence 
generally  bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 

each 
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each  other.  Senfuality  and  tyranny  equally 
marked  the  character  of  our  eighth  Henry. 
Shall  we  then  wonder,  if,  under  Louis,  feafts 
at  Verfailles,  which  eclipfed  all  former  fplen- 
dour,  and  decorations  at  Trianon  and  Marli, 
which  exhaufted  art  and  beggared  inven- 
tion, were  the  accompaniments  to  the  flight, 
defpair,  and  execution  of  the  Hugonots  ? 
So  exactly  did  luxury  keep  pace  with  into* 
lerance,  and  voluptuoufnefs  with  cruelty. 
Even  many  of  the  generally  admired 
qualities  of  Louis,  which  aflumed  the  air  of 
more  folid  virtues,  were  not  flerling.  His 
refolution  and  fpirit  of  perfeverance  were 
nothing  better  than  that  obftinacy  and  felf- 
fufficiency,  which  are  the  common  attributes 
of  ordinary  characters.  Yet,  this  pride  and 
flubbornnefs  were  extolled  in  the  meafure 
they  were  perfifted  in,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  evils  of  which  they  were  the  caufe  : 
and  his  parafites  never  failed  to  elevate  thefe 
defects  to  the  dignity  of  fortitude,  and  the 
praife  of  nrmnefs, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXVII, 

Farther  Obfervations  on  Louis  XIV.  —An 
Examination  of  the  Claims  of  thofe  Princes 
who  have  obtained  the  Apellation  of  the 

GREAT. 

In  confidering  the  character  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led,  by  the 
impofmg  appellation  of  the  g^eat,  which 
has  been  conferred  on  this  monarch,  to 
inquire  how  far  a  pallion  for  {hews  and 
pageants  ;  a  tafle  for  magnificence  and  the 
polite  arts  ;  a  fondnefs  for  war,  the  theatre 
of  which  he  contrived  to  make  a  fcene  of 
the  mod  luxurious  accommodation  ;  toger 
ther  with  a  profufe  and  undiftinguiihing 
liberality,  entitled  Louis  to  that  appellation, 
which  mould  feem  to  imply  the  pofleffion 
of  all  the  Jieroic  qualities,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  utterly  deflitute. 

We 
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We  are  aware,  that  the  really  heroic 
virtues  are  growing  into  general  difefteem. 
The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  1  faid  a  great 
genius  of  our  own  time  ;  one  who  laboured, 
though  with  lefs  effect,  to  raife  the  fpirit  of 
true  chivalry,  as  much  as  Cervantes  had 
done  to  lay  the  falfe.  The  unbought  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,'  the 
nurfe  of  manly  fentiment  and  heroic  enters 
prize  is  gone  f  V- 

Selfifhnefs  is  fcarcely  more  oppofite  to 
true  religion  than  to  true  gallantry.  Men 
are  not  fond  of  eftablifhing  a  ftandard  fo 

*  We  cannot  pafs  pver  the  brilliant  pafTage  of  Mr# 
Burke,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  without  hazarding 
a  cenfure  on  the  fentiment  which  clofes  ft.  He  winds 
up  the  paragraph  by  afierting,  that,  under  the  old 
fyflem,  "  vice  itfelf  loft  half  its  evil  by  lofing  all  its 
groihiefs."  Surely  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  vice  is 
its  attraSivenefs  Now,  is  not  groiTnefs  rather  repul- 
five  than  attractive  ?  So  thought  the  Spartans,  when 
they  expofed  their  drunken  flaves  to  the  eyes  of  their 
children.  Had  Mr.  Burke  faid,  that  thofe  who  add 
grofihefs  to  make  it  more  odious,  it  would  have 
beenjuft.  Not  fo,  when  heileclares,  that  its  abfepes 
rnitigates  the  evil. 

much 
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much  above  ordinary  practice.  Selfifhnefs 
is  become  fo  predominant  a  principle,  efpe- 
cl-'Iy  among  the  rich  and  luxurious,  that 
it  gives  the  mind  an  uneafy  fenfation  to  look 
up  to  models  of  exalted  and  difinterefled 
virtue.  Habits  of  indulgence  cloud  the 
fpiritual  faculties,  and  darken  thofe  organs 
of  mental  vifion  which  fhould  contemplate 
truth  with  unobftru&ed  diflin&nefs.  Thus, 
in  characters  which  do  not  poflefs  one  truly 
heroic  virtue,  fuperficial  qualities  are  blindly 
adopted  as  fubftitutes  for  real  grandeur  of 
mind. 

,  But,  in  purfuing  our  inquiry  into  the 
claims  of  thofe  Princes  who  have  acquired 
the  title  of  the  great,  many  difficulties 
occur.  It  requires,  not  only  clearnefs  of 
fight,  but  nicenefs  of  pofition  to  enable  us 
to  determine.- — Perhaps  the  fifty  years  which 
the  church  of  Rome  wifely  ordained  mould 
elapfe,  before  fhe  allows  inquiries  to  be 
made  into  the  characters  of  her  intended 
faints,  previous  to  their  canonization,  pafs 
away  to  an  oppofite  purpofe  in  the  cafe  of 

ambitious 
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ambitious  princes;  and  the  fame  period 
which  is  required  to  make  a  faint  would 
probably  unmake  a  hero,  and  thus  annul  the 
pofthumous  poffeffion  of  that  claim,  which 
many  living  Kings  have  put  in  for  the  title 
of  the  great. 

From  all  that  we  are  able  to  colled  of 
the  annals  of  fo  obfcure  a  period,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  the  emperor  Charlemagne 
appears  to  have  had  higher  claims  to  this 
appellation,  than  many  on  whom  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  beftow  it.  But,  while 
this  illuflrious  conqueror  gallantly  defeated 
the  renowned  pagan  Prince  and  his  Saxons  \ 
while  he  overthrew  their  temples,  deflroyed 
their  priefts,  and  abolifhed  their  worfhip  ; 
— while  he  made  Kings  in  one  country* 
and  laws  in  another  ;  while  he  feems  to 
have  governed  with  juftice,  as  well  his 
hereditary  realms  as  thofe  which  he  ob- 
tained by  the  fword  ;  while,  in  a  lucfe- 
quent  engagement  with  the  fame  pagan 
Prince,  he  not  only  obtained  frefli  con- 
quefts,  but  achieved  the  nobler  viclory  of 

14  bringing 
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bringing  his  captive  to  embrace  Chriftianity, 
and  to  become  its  zealous  defender ;  while 
he  vigoroufly  executed,  in  time  of  peace, 
thofe  laws  which  he  enacted  even  in  the 
tumult  of  War; — and  while  he  was  the 
great  reftorer  and  patron  of  letters,  though 
he  could  not  write  his  name  ;-— and  while, 
as  Alfred  is  the  boaft  of  the  Englifh  for 
having  been  the  founder  of  their  eonftitu- 
tion  by  fome  of  his  Iaws^  fo  the  French 
afcribe  to  Charlemagne  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing fuggeiled,  by  thofe  learned  conferences 
which  he  commanded  to  be  held  in  his 
prefence,  the  firft  idea  of  their  academies 
of  fciences  and  letters  ; — while  he  feemed 
to  poffefs  the  true  notion  of  royal  magni- 
ficence, by  employing  it  chiefly  as  a  poli- 
tical inftrument  * ;  and  though,  for  his 
various  merits,  the  antient  Romans  would 
have  deified  him,  and  the  French  hiftorians 
feem   to  have  done  little  lefs ; — yet,   this 

*  .See  the  extraordinary  account  of  Charlemagne's 
tplcndid  reception  of  the  ambafTadors  from  the  Em- 
peror of  the  £aft. 

deftroyer 
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deftroyer  of  paganifm,  this  reftorer  of 
learning,  this  founder  of  cities,  laws,  fchools, 
colleges,  and  churches,  by  the  unprovoked 
murder  of  near  five  thoufand  Saxons,  for 
no  crime  but  their  allegiance  to  their  own 
legitimate  Prince,  mufl  ever  (land  excluded, 
by  the  Chriftian  cenfor,  from  a  complete  and. 
unqualified  right  to  the  appellation  of  the 
great ;  a  title  to  which  the  pretentions  of 
our  Alfred  feem  to  have  been,  of  all  Princes, 
the  leaft  queftionable. 

Nor  can  we  difmifs  the  character  of  Char- 
lemagne, without  producing  him  as  a  frefh 
inftance  of  the  political  mifchief  ariling  from 
the  private  vices  of  Princes.  The  licen- 
tkmfnefs  of  this  monarch's  conduct  proved 
an  irreparable  injury  to  the  ftate,  the  num- 
ber of  natural  children  which  he  left  behind 
him,  being  the  oceafion  of  long  contentions 
refpe&ing  the  divifion  of  the  empire. 

In     not    a    few    refpe&s   the    emperor 
Charles  V.  poflefTes  a  confiderable  claim  to 
the  name  of  Great,  while  yet  there  is  an  in- 
vincible flaw  in  his  title. — So  eminent  in  the 
6  field 
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field   as  to  have  equalled  the  mofl  fkilfu!, 
and   to  have  vanquifhed  the  mofl  fuccefsful 
generals  of  his  age. — So  able  in  the  cabinet, 
that  he  formed  his  plans  with  as  much  wif- 
dom,  deliberation,  and  forefight,  as  he  after- 
wards executed  them  with  promptitude  and 
vigour  ;  and  conflantly  manifefling  a  pru- 
dence which  fecured  his  fuperiority  over  his 
pleafure-loving  contemporaries,  the  unguard- 
ed Francis,  and  the  jovial  Henry.     But  his 
principal  claim  to  greatnefs  arifes  from  that 
fpecies   of  wifdom,     which   his   admirable 
hiflorian  allows  him  to  have  poneffed  in  the 
highefl  degree ;  that  fcience  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  mofl  important  in  a  monarch, 
<c  the  exact  knowledge  of  mankind,   and 
the  great  art  of  adapting  their  talents  to 
the  departments  to  which  he  allotted  them. 
So  that  he  employed,"   continues  Robert- 
foil,  <c  no  general  in  the  field,   no  minifter 
in  the  cabinet,  no  ambafiador  to  a  foreign 
court,  no  governor  of  a  province,   whofe 
abilities  were  inadequate  to    the  trufl  re- 
pofed  in,  him.."      Yet,    the  grandeur    of 

Charles, 
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Charles,  conlifted  entirely  in  the  capacity 
of  his  mind,  without  any  confonant  quali- 
ties of  the  heart.  And  it  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  this  renowned  politician  and  warrior 
to  fail  of  the  character  of  true  greatnefs, 
alike  when  he  purfued,  and  when  he  re- 
nounced, human  glory ;  to  err,  both  when 
he  fought  happinefs  in  the  turmoil  of  war 
and  politics,  and  when  he  at  lad:  looked 
for  it,  in  the  quiet  fhelter  of  religious 
retreat.  In  the  latter,  his  object  was  indeed 
far  more  pure  j  but  his  purfuk  was  almoft 
equally  miftaken.  In  the  buttling  fcenes 
of  life,  he  was  fuilen,  cruel,  infidious, 
malignant ;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  his 
ambition,  the  fcourge  of  protefiantifm  by 
his  intolerance.  In  his  folitude  he  was 
the  tormentor  of  himfeif,  by  unhappily 
miftaking  fuperftitious  obfervances  for  re- 
pentance, and  uncommanded  aufterities  for 
religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himfeif  a  more  truly 
pitiable  ftate,  than  that  of  a  capacious 
mind,  which,  after  a  long  pojfemon  of  tjie 

vol.  ik  i  plenitude 
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plenitude  of  power,  and  an  unbounded 
field  for  the  indulgence  of  ambition,  begins 
to  difcover  the  vanity  of  its  loftieft  aims, 
and  actually  refolves  to  renounce  its  pur- 
fuits,  but  without  fubftituting  in  its  Head 
any  nobler  object,  without  replacing  the 
difcarded  attachment  with  any  better  pur- 
fuit,  or  any  higher  hope?  To  abandon 
what  may  almofl  be  called  the  empire  of 
this  world,  without  a  well-grounded  expec- 
tation of  happinefs  in  the  world  to  come ! 
To  renounce  the  full-blown  honours  of 
earthly  glory,  without  any  reafonable  hope 
of  that  glory  which  fadeth  not  away ;  this 
perhaps  is,  of  all  human  conditions,  that 
which  excites  the  deeped  commiferation  in 
the  bofom  of  a  Chriflian  ! 

There  are  few  things  which  more 
ftrikingly  evince  the  value  of  true  religion ? 
than  the  defpondency  and  mifery  experi- 
enced by  great,  but  perverted  minds,  when 
after  a  long  and  fuccefsful  courfe  of  ambi- 
tion, they  are  thus  brought  to  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  its  emptinefs.     Alexander  weeping 

for- 
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for  more  worlds !     Dioclefian  weary  of  that 
imperial  power,  which  had  been  exercifed. 
in  ads  of  tyranny  and  perfecution  5   abdi- 
cating his  throne,   and  retiring  to  labour 
in  a  little  garden  at  Salona,  forgetting  that 
folitude    requires    innocence    to    make    it 
pleafant,  and  piety  to  make  it  profitable  t 
And   though    the    retreat   was   voluntary, 
and  though  he  deceived  himfelf  in  the  firfl 
moments  of  novelty,  by  declaring  that  he 
found  more  pleafure  in  cultivating  cabbages, 
than  in    governing   Rome ;    yet,    he  foon 
gave  the  lie  to  this  boafl,  by  terminating 
his  life   in   a  way  more   congenial  to   the 
manner    in  which  it   had  been   fpent,  by 
poifon,  or  madnefs,  or,  as  fome  aifert,  by 
both  ! — The  emperor  Charles,  after  having, 
for   a   long   feries  of  years,   alarmed  and 
agitated  Europe   by  his   reftlefs   ambition, 
yet,  juft  when  its  objects  were  accomplifhed^ 
flying  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  devoting  him- 
felf to   fevere  auflerities,   and  ufelefs  felf- 
difcipline,    and    mournfully    acting     the 

1  2  weak.* 
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weak,   but  folemn  farce  of  his  own  living 
funeral ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret 
that  thefe  great,  but  mifguided  Princes, 
Charles  efpecially,  in  whofe  heart  deep  re- 
morfe  feems  to  have  been  awakened,  mould 
fail  finally  of  that  only  confolation  which 
could  have  poured  balm  into  their  aching 
bofoms,  and  adminiftered  relief  to  their 
lacerated  confciences  !  Had  Charles,  inftead 
of  clohng  his  days  with  ignorant  and 
bigotted  monks,  been  furrounded  by  en- 
lightened Chriftians,  they  would  have  pre- 
vented his  attempting  to  heal  his  wounded 
fpirit  by  fruitlefs  and  unexpiating  felf-in- 
flictions.  Inftead  of  ef  laying  this  flattering 
unction  to  his  foul,"  he  mi£ht  have  been 
led  to  found  and  rational  repentance.  His 
weary  and  heavy-laden  fpirit  might  have 
been  conducted  thither,  where  alone  true  reft 
is  to  be  found.  He  might  have  been  directed 
to  the  only  fure  fource  of  pardon  for  fin,  and 
have  clofed  his  guilty  and  perturbed  life  with 

a  hope 
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a  hope  full  of  immortality.  Peace  might 
have  been  reftored  to  his  mind,  not  by 
leiTening  his  fenfe  of  his  own  offences,  but 
on  the  only  true  ground,  by  exalting  the 
mercies  of  God,  as  difplayed  in  the  Chriflian 
difpenfation. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  however,  that  there 
feems  to  be  fomething  fublime  in  the  mo- 
tive of  his  abdication,  as  far  as  related  to 
himfelf.  Yet,  might  he  not  far  better  have 
made  his  peace  with  Heaven,  by  remaining 
on  a  throne,  where  he  would  have  retained 
the  power  of  making  fome  compenfation  to 
the  world,  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done 
it ;  and  of  holding  out  his  protection  to  the 
reformed  faith,  of  which  he  had  been  i~o 
unrelenting  an  enemy,  and  to  which  his 
dying  fentiments  are  fufpected  to  have  been 
favourable  ? 

From  a  view  of  fuch  firiking  examples, 
one  important  leffon  is  held  out  to  Princes, 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  who  have  vet  their 
path  to  chufe  in  the  world  that  lies  before 
them.     It  is  this. — Though  it  is  good  to 

1  3  repent 
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repent  of  ambition  and  injuftice,  it  is  (till 
better  never  to  have  been  guilty  of  either. 

If  we  were  to  eftimate  the  true  greatnefs 
of  a  Prince,  not  fo  much  by  the  virtues 
attached  to  his  own  perfonal  character,  as 
by  the  effects  which  the  energy  of  that 
character  produced  on  the  moft  enormous 
empire  in  the  world,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
monarch,  ancient  or  modern,  who  could 
produce  a  fairer  claim  to  the  title  of  great, 
than  Peter  the  Firft,  emperor  of  Ruffia. 
It  was  faid  of  Auguftus,  that  he  had  found 
Rome  built  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of 
marble.  It  may  be  faid,  with  more  truth 
of  Peter,  that  he  found  Mufcovy  a  land  of 
favages,  and  left  it  a  land  of  men  ;  of  beings 
at  lead  rapidly  advancing,  in  confequence  of 
his  exertions,  to  that  character. 

This  Monarch  early  gave  many  of  thofe 
fure  indications  of  a  great  capacity,  which 
confifl  in  catching  from  the  moft  trivial 
circumflances  hints  for  the  moft  important 
enterprifes.  The  cafual  fight  of  a  Dutch 
veffel  from  a  fummer-houfe  on  one  of  his 

lakes., 
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lakes,  fuggefte'd  at  once  to  his  creative  mind 
the  firfl  idea  of  the  navy  of  Ruflia, — The 
accidental  difcourfe  of  a  foreigner,  of  no 
great  note,  in  which  he  intimated  that 
there  were  countries  in  a  flate  of  know- 
ledge, light,  and  comfort,  totally  diffimilar 
to  the  barbarifm  and  mifery  of  Ruffia, 
kindled  in  the  Czar  an  inftantaneous  wifh 
to  fee  and  judge  of  this  difference  for  him- 
felf ;  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiofity, 
but  with  a  refolution  to  bring  home  what- 
ever advantages  he  might  find  abroad.  With 
the  fame  inftinctive  greatnefs,  his  natural 
dread  of  the  fea,  which  was  extreme,  was 
made  at  once  to  give  way,  when  voyages  of 
improvement  were  to  be  made  abroad,  or 
a  marine  eftablifhed  at  home. 

Having  refolved  to  procure  for  his 
country  this  neceffary  inftrument  of  flrength 
and  defence,  a  navy ;  fired  by  true  genius 
and  genuine  patriotifm,  he  quitted  for 
a  time  his  throne  and  country,  not  like 
Sefoftris,  Alexander,  or  Ccefar,  to  defpoil 
other  nations,  but  to  acquire  the  bell  means 

i  4  of 
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of  improving  his  own. — Not  like  Nero,  to 
fiddle  to  the  Athenians ;  not  like  Dioclefian> 
to  raife  coleworts  in  Dalmatian  not  like 
Charles  V.  to  bury  himfelf  in  a  monadic 
ceil  in  Spain,  torturing  his  body  for  the 
fins  of  his  foul ;  not  like  Chriflina,  to 
difeufs  at  Rome,  and  intrigue  at  Verfailles ; 
— ^but  having  formed  the  grand  defign  of 
giving  laws,  civilization,  and  commerce  to 
his  vaft  unwieldy  territory;  and  being  aware 
that  the  brutal  ignorance  of  his  barbarous 
fubjecls  wanted  to  be  both  ftimulated  and 
inftructed  ;  he  quitted  his  throne  for  a  time 
only  that  he  might  return  more  worthy  to 
fill  it*  He  travelled,  not  to  feaft  his  eyes 
with  pictures,'  or  his  ears  with  mufic,  nor 
to  diifolve  his  mind  in  pleafures,  but  to 
ftudy  laws,  politics,  and  arts.  Not  only  to 
fcrutinize  men  and  manners  with  .the  eye 
of  a  politician,  which  would  have  fufficed 
for  a  monarch  of  a  polifhed  flate;  but, 
remembering  that  he  reigned  over  a  peo- 
ple rude,  even  in  the  arts  of  ordinary  life, 
he  magnanimoufly  {looped,  not  only  to 
4  ftudy 
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ftudy,  but  to  practife  them  himfelf.  He 
not  only  examined  docks  and  arfenals 
with  the  eye  of  an  engineer,  but  laboured 
in  them  with  the  hand  of  a  mechanic.  He 
was  a  carpenter  in  Holland,  a  fhipwright 
in  Britain,  a  pilot  in  both.  His  pleafures 
had  a  relifh  of  his  labours.  The  King  of 
England,  apprifed  of  his  tafte,  entertained 
him,  not  with  a  mafquerade,  but  a  naval 
combat.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  entered 
upon  his  military  career  in  Rufiia,  where 
he  fet  out  by  taking  the  lowed  fituation  in 
his  own  regiment,  and  would  accept  of  no 
rank,  but  as  he  obtained  it  by  deferving.  it. 
Accordingly,  he  filled  fuccefiively  every  fta- 
tion  in  the  army  from  the  drummer  to  the 
general ;  intending  hereby  to  give  his  proud 
and  ignorant  nobility  a  living  leifon,  that 
defert  was  the  only  true  road  to  military 
diitinclions. 

We  mull  not  determine  on  the  greatnefs 
of  a  fovereign's  character  entirely  by  the 
degree  of  civilization,  morals,  and  know- 
ledge, which  his  people  may  be  found  to 

have 
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have  reached  after  his  death :  but,  in 
order  to  do  full  juftice  to  his  character,  we 
muft  exactly  appreciate  the  ftate  in  which 
he  found,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he 
le*t  them.  For  though  they  may  be  ftill 
far  behind  the  fubjects  of  neighbouring 
•ftates,  yet  that  meafure  of  progrefs  which 
they  will  have  made,  under  fuch  a  monarch 
as  Peter,  will  reflect  greater  honour  on  the 
King,  than  will  be  due  to  the  fovereign  of 
a  much  more  improved  people,  who  finds 
them  already  fettled  in  habits  of  decency 
and  order,  and  in  an  advanced  ftate  of  arts, 
manners,  and  knowledge. 

The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  vifionary 
genius,  indulging  romantic  ideas  of  chime- 
rical perfection,  but  it  was  a  great  practical 
underftanding,  realizing  by  its  energy  what- 
ever his  genius  had  conceived.  Patient 
under  difficulties,  cheerful  even  under  the 
lofs  of  battles,  from  the  conviction  that  the 
rough  implements,  with  which  he  muft 
hereafter  work  his  way  to  victory,  could 
only  learn  to  conquer  by  being  firft  defeated, 
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he  confidered  every  action  in  which  he 
was  worfted,  as  a  fchool  for  his  barbarians. 
It  was  this  perfeverance  under  failures, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  decifive  vic- 
tory at  Pultowa,  the  confummation  of  his 
military  character.  His  conduct  to  the 
Swedifh  officers,  his  prifoners,  was  fuch  as 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  general  of  the 
mod:  polifhed  ftate. 

He  manifefted  another  indifputable  proof 
of  greatnefs  in  his  conftant  preference  of 
utility  to  fplendour,  and  in  his  indifference 
to  fhew  and  decoration.  The  qualities 
which  this  Prince  threw  away,  as  beneath 
the  attention  of  a  great  mind,  were  pre- 
cifely  fuch  as  a  tinfel  hero  would  pick  up, 
on  which  to  build  the  reputation  of  great- 
nefs. The  fhreds  and  parings  of  Peter  would 
make  a  Louis. 

With  this  truly  vigorous  and  original 
mind,  with  an  almofl  unparalleled  activity 
and  zeal,  conflantly  devoted  to  all  the  true 
ends  which  a  patriot  king  will  ever  keep  in 
view — it  is  yet  but  too  obvious,  why  the 

emperor 
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emperor  Peter  failed  of  completely  deferr- 
ing the  title  of  the  great.  This  monarch 
prefents  a  frefh  exemplification  of  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  fo  frequently- 
brought  forward,  the  ufe  which  Providence 
makes  of  erring  men  to  accomplim  great 
purpofes.  He  affords  a  melancholy  in- 
flance  how  far  a  Prince  "  may  reform  a 
people,  without  reforming  himfelf."  A  re- 
mark, indeed,  which  Peter  had  the  honefty 
and  good  fenfe  to  make,  but  without  hav- 
ing the  magnanimity  to  profit  by  his  own 
obfervation.  Happy  for  fociety.  that  fuch 
inftruments  are  raifed  up!  Happy  were  it 
for  themfelves,  if  a  dill  higher  principle 
directed  their  exertions ;  and  if,  in  fo  eiTen- 
tially  ferving  mankind,  they  afforded  a  rea- 
fonable  ground  of  hope,  that  they  had  faved 
themfelves ! 

This  monarch,  who,  like  Alexander, 
perpetuated  his  name  by  a  fuperb  city 
which  he  built ;  who  refined  barbarifm 
into  policy,  who  fo  far  tamed  the  rugged 
genius  of  an  alaioft  polar  clime,  as  not  only 

to 
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to  plant  arts  and  manufactures,  but  col- 
leges, academies,  libraries,  and  obfervato- 
ries,  in  that  frozen  foil,  which  had  hitherto 
fcarcely  given  any  figns  of  intellectual  life ! 
who  improved,  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  people,  but  the  ftate  of  the  church,  and 
confiderably  raifed  its  religion,  which  was 
before  fcarcely  Chriftianity  ; — this  founder, 
this  patriot,  this  reformer,  was  himfelf  in- 
temperate, and  violent,  fenfual,  and  cruel,  a 
Have  to  pamons  and  appetites  as  grofs  as 
could  have  been  indulged  by  the  rudeil  of 
his  Mufcovites  before  he  had  civilized 
them ! 

If  the  true  grandeur  of  a  Frince  confiife 
not  in  adding  to  his  territory  by  conqueft ; 
not  in  enriching  it  by  plunder ;  not  in 
adorning  it  by  treafures  wrung  from  the 
hard  hand  of  induftry ;  but  in  converting 
a  neglected  wafte  into  a  cultivated  country  ; 
in  peopling  and  rendering  fruitful  a  land, 
defolated  by  long  calamities ;  in  preferving 
peace  in  his  fmall  ftate,  when  all  the  great 
ftates  of  Europe  were  ravaged  by  war ;   in 

reftoring 
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reftoring  plenty  to  a  famifhed  people,  and 
railing  a  depreffed  nobility  to  affluence ;  in 
paying  the  debts  of  a  ruined  gentry,  and  giv- 
ing portions  to  their  daughters ;  in  promoting 
virtue,  literature,  and  fcience ;  in  making  it 
the  whole  object  of  his  reign  to  render  his 
fubjecls  richer,  happier,  and  better  than  he 
found  them  ;  in  declaring  that  he  would 
not  reign  a  moment  longer  than  he  thought  he 
could  be  doing  good  to  his  people,— -then  was 
Leopold,  fovereign  of  the  fmall  dukedom 
of  Lorrain,  more  juftly  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  great,  than  the  Alexanders, 
the  Casfars,  and  the  Louis's,  who  filled  the 
page  of  hiftory  with  praifes,  and  the  world 
with  tears  *. 

If  Guftavus  Adolphus  puts  in  his  un- 
difputed  claim  to  the  title  of  the  great,  it  is 
not  merely  on  the  ground  of  his  glorious 
victories  at  the  battles  of  Leipfic  and  of 
Lutzen;  but  becaufe  that  amidft  the  din 

*  See  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  for  a  fuller  account  of 
Leopold. 
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of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  thofe  battles, 
he  was  never  diverted  from  matching  fome 
portion  of  every  day  for  prayer,  and  read- 
ing the  Scriptures.  It  is  becaufe,  with  all 
his  high  fpirit,  he  was  fo  far  from  thinking 
it  derogated  from  the  dignity  of  a  gentle- 
man, or  the  honour  of  an  officer,  to  refufe 
a  challenge,  that  he  punimed  with  death 
whoever  prefumed  to  decide  a  quarrel  with 
the  fword ;  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of 
which  he  made  a  law,  that  all  difputes 
mould  be  fettled  by  a  court  of  honour #. 
He  deferved  the  appellation  of  g?-eat,  when 
he  wifhed  to  carry  commerce  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  that  he  might  carry  thither  alfo  by 
thofe  means  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  re- 

*  The  King  of  France,  at  this  fame  military  period, 
feverely  prohibited  duelling,  the  practice  of  which 
he  was  fo  far  from  confidering  as  an  indication  of 
courage,  that  he  took  a  folemn  oath  to  bellow  re- 
wards on  fuch  military  men  as  had  the  courage 
to  refuse  A  challenge.  It  was  an  indication, 
that  this  Prince  underftood  wherein  true  magnanimity 
confilted.  See  alio  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  charge,  when 
attorney  general,  againil  duels. 

formation, 
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formation.  He  deferved  it,  when  he  invited 
by  an  edict  all  the  perfecuted  proteftants 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  to  an  afylum  in 
Sweden,  offering  them  not  only  an  im- 
munity from  taxes,  but  full  permimon  to 
return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
fpeclive  countries  mould  be  healed. 

When  fuch  was  the  union  of  piety  and 
heroifm  in  the  gallant  monarch  himfelf,  it 
was  the  lefs  wonderful  to  find  the  fame 
rare  combination  in  the  aflfociates  of  his 
triumphs.  Hence,  the  pious  meditations  of 
the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Scotch  brigade* 
in  the  fervice  of  Gulf  avus !  Compofitions 
which  would  be  fcarcely  a  difcredit  to  a 
father  of  the  church,  and  which  exalt  his 
character  as  highly  in  a  religious  and  moral 
view,  as  it  was  raifed,  by  his  bravery  and 
ikill  in  war5  in  the  annals  of  military 
glory. 

If  Alexander  deferved  the  title  in  quef- 
tbn,  it  was  when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to 

*  M9nro., 

his 
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his  immortal  matter,  that  he  thought  it  a  truer 
glory  to  excel  in  knowledge  than  in  power.  It 
was  in  that  equally  moral  and  poetical  re- 
prehenfion  of  thofe  flatterers  who  had 
afcribed  divine  honours  to  him,  when,  on 
the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he  faid,  Look  f 
this  is  my  blood!  This  is  not  that  divine 
liquor  of  which  Homer  /peaks,  which  ran 
from  the  hand  of  Venus  when  Diomedes  pierced 
it !  His  generous  treatment  of  the  family 
of  the  conquered  Darius  was,  perhaps, 
eclipfed  by  the  equally  magnanimous,  and 
more  difinterefted  moderation  of  our  own 
heroic  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  the  cap- 
tive king  of  France.  This  gallant  Prince 
feems  to  have  merited,  without  obtaining, 
the  appellation  of  the  great. 

But,  if  fplendid  parade  and  coftly  magni- 
ficence be  really  confidered  as  unequivocal 
proofs  of  exalted  greatnefs,  then  mull  the- 
Trajans,  the  Guftavus's,  the  Alfreds,  the 
Peters,  the  Williams,  and  the  Elizabeths, 
fubmit  their  claims  to  this  appellation  to 
thofe  of  Louis  XIV.     Louis  himfelf  muft, 

vol.  11.  k  without 
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without  conteft,  yield  the  palm  of  greatnefe 
to  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  Csefa* 
Borgia ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  muft  hide 
their  diminifhed  heads,  in  reverence  to  th« 
living  exhibitor  of  the  late  farpaffing  pomp 
and  unparalleled  pageantry  in  a  neighbour- 
ing nation,  difplayed  in  the  mod  gorgeous 
and  coftly  farce  that  was  ever  acted  before 
the  aflonifhed  and  indignant  world ! 

If,  to  ufe  the  very  words  of  the  hiftorian 

and  panegyrift  of  Louis,  "  to  defpoil,  dif- 

turb,  and  humble  almoft  all  the  ftates  of 

Europe,,,— -if  this  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 

that  panegyrift  a  proof  of  greatnefs ;  in  the 

eye  of  reafon  and  humanity,  fuch  a  courfe 

of  coimIucT:   will   rather   appear   infolence, 

injuftKe,    and   oppreffion.     Yet,    as   fuch 

irreligious  authors  commonly  connect  the 

idea   of  glory  with  that  of  fuccefs,   they 

themfelves  ought  not  to  vindicate  it  even  on 

their  own  principle  of  expediency  ;  fmce  this 

paffion  for  falfe  glory,  carried  to  the  laft 

excefs,  became,  at  length,  the  means  of  ftir- 

dng  up  the  other  European  powers  5  the 

refultf 
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remit  of  whofe  confederacy  terminated  in  the 
difgrace  of  Louis. 

flf  ever  this  vain-glorious  Prince  appeared 
truly  great,  it  was  in  his  dying  fpeech  to 
his  infant  fuccefibr,  when,  taking  him  in 
his  arms,  he  magnanimoufly  intreated  him 
not  to  follow  his  example,  in  his  love  of 
wars  and  his  tafle  for  expence  ;  exhorting 
him  to  follow  moderate  counfels,  to  fear  God, 
reduce  the  taxes,  fpare  his  fubje&s,  and  to 
do  whatever  he  himfelf  had  not  done  to* 
relieve  them. 

In  like  manner,  our  illuftrious  Henry  V. 
in  the  midfl  of  his  French  conquefts,  con- 
quefts founded  on  injuftice  (unpopular  asf 
is  the  aflertion  to  an  Englifh  ear),  never  fo> 
truly  defer ved  to  be  called  the  great,  as  in 
that  beautiful  inftance  of  his  reverence  for 
the  laws,  when  he  fubmitted,  as  Prince  of 
"Wales,  to  the  magistrate  who  put  him  under 
confinement  for  fome  irregularities ;  as 
when,  afterwards,  being  fovereign,  he  not 
only  pardoned,  but  commended  and  pro- 
moted him. 

k  a  \4 
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If  ever  Henry  IV.  of  France  peculiarly 
deferved  the  appellation  of  great,  it  was 
after  the  victory  at  Coutras,  for  that  noble 
magnanimity  in  the  very  moment  of  con- 
quell,  which  compelled  a  pious  divine,  then 
prefent,  to  exclaim — i6  Happy  and  highly 
favoured  of  heaven  is  that  Prince,  who  fees 
at  his  feet  his  enemies  humbled  by  the  hand 
of  God ;  his  table  furrounded  by  his  pri- 
foners,  his  room  hung  with  the  enfigns  of 
the  vanquiihed  without  the  flighted  emo- 
tion of  vanity  or  infolence !  who  can  main- 
tain, in  the  midft  of  fuch  glorious  fucceffes, 
the  fame  moderation  with  which  he  has 
borne  the  fevereft  adverfity !" — He  deferved 
it,  when  as  he  was  befieging  Paris,  which 
was  perifhing  with  famine,  he  commanded 
the  befiegers  to  admit  fupplies  to  the  be- 
fieged. — He  deferved  it  at  the  battle  of 
Ivri,  not  when  he  gallantly  ordered  his  fol- 
diers  to  follow  his  white  plume,  which 
would  be  the  fignal  of  victory,  nor  after* 
wards,  when  that  victory  was  complete ;  but 
it  was,  when  jufl  before  the  engagement,  he 

made 
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made  a  folemn  renunciation  of  his  own  might 
and  his  own  wifdom,  and  fubmitted  the  event 
to  God  in  this  incomparable  prayer. 

"  O  Lord  God  of  Hofts,  who  haft  in  thy 
hand  all  events ;  if  thou  knoweft  that  my 
reign  will  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  fafety 
of  thy  people ;  if  thou  knowefl  that  I  have 
no  other  ambition,  but  to  advance  the  ho- 
nour of  thy  name,  and  the  good  of  the  ftate, 
favour,  O  great  God,  the  juftice  of  my  arms. 
But  if  thy  good  Providence  has  decreed 
otherwife ;  if  thou  feeft  that  1  mould  prove 
one  of  thofe  kings  whom  thou  giveft  in 
thine  anger;  take  from  me,  O  merciful 
God,  my  life  and  my  crown.  Make  me 
this  day  a  facrifice  to  thy  will ;  let  my  death 
end  the  calamities  of  my  country,  and  let 
my  blood  be  the  laft  that  mail  be  fpilt  in 

this  quarrel."— 

O  fi  fie  omnia ! 


*3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Books. 

V-zonversation,"  fays  the  fagacious 
Verulam,  "  makes  a  ready  man."  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  practical  ends  of  ftudy. 
It  draws  the  powers  of  the  underftanding 
into  exercife,  and  brings  into  circulation 
the  treafures  which  the  memory  has  been 
amafling.  Converfation  will  be  always  an 
inflrument  particularly  important  in  the 
cultivation  of  thofe  talents  which  may  one 
day  be  brought  into  public  exercife.  And 
as  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  flart  profitable 
topics  of  difcourfe  between  the  pupil  and 
thofe  around  her,  without  inventing  fome 
little  previous  introduction,  it  might  not  be 
ufelefs  to  fuggeft  a  fimple  preparation  for 
the  occafional  difcuflion  of  topics,  fome- 
what  above  the  ordinary  caft  of  familiar 
intercourse,, 

To 
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To  buithen  the  memory  with  a  load  of 
Ory  matter  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
dull ;  and  with  a  mafs  of  poetry,  which  fhe 
can  have  little  occafion  to  ufe,  would,  on 
the  other,  be  fuperfluous.  But,  as  the 
undemanding  opens,  and  years  advance, 
might  Gne  not  occafionally  commit  to  me- 
mory, from  the  beft  authors  in  every  de- 
partment, one  felecl  paffage,  one  weighty 
fentence,  one  linking  precept,  which  in 
the  hours  devoted  to  fociety  and  relaxation, 
might  form  a  kind  of  thefis  for  interefting 
converfation  ?  For  inflance,  a  fhort  fpeci- 
men  of  eloquence  from  South,  or  of  rea- 
foning  from  Barrow;  a  detached  reflec- 
tion on  the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  nature  from  Butler ;  a  political 
character  from  Clarendon;  a  maxim  of 
prudence  from  the  proverbs ;  a  precept  of 
government  from  Bacon ;  a  moral  docu- 
ment from  the  Rambler  ;  a  pafiage  of 
ancient  hiflory  from  Plutarch  ;  a  fketch  of 
national  manners  from  Goldfmith's  Tra- 
veller, or  of  individual  character  from  the 

k  a  Vanity 
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Vanity  of  Human  Wifhes ;  an  aphorifm  on 
the  contempt  of  riches  from  Seneca,  or  a 
paragraph  on  the  wealth  of  nations  from 
Adam  Smith ;  a  rule  of  conduct  from  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  or  a  fentiment  of  benevolence 
from  Mr.  Addifon ;  a  devout  contemplation 
from  bifliop  Hall,  or  a  principle  of  tafte 
from  Quintilian;  an  opinion  on  the  law 
of  nations  from  Vattel,  or  on  the  law  of 
England  from  Blackftone. 

Might  not  any  one  of  the  topics,  thus 
fuggefled  by  the  recitation  of  a  fingle  paf- 
fage,  be  made  the  ground  of  a  fhort  ra- 
tional converfation,  without  the  formality  of 
debate,  or  the  folemnity  of  an  academical 
difputation  ?  Perfons  naturally  get  a  cuftom 
of  reading  with  more  fedulous  attention, 
when  they  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  fubftance  of  what  they  have  read ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  defultory  and  un- 
fettled  habits,  it  would  be  well  on  thefe 
occafions,  to  tie  the  mind  down  to  the 
one  felecled  topic,  and  not  to  allow  it  to 
wander  from  the  point  under  confideration. 

This 
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This  practice,  fteadily  obferved,  would 
ftrengthen  the  faculties  of  thinking,  and  rea- 
foning,  and  confequently  highly  improve 
the  powers  of  converfation. 

Of  books  a  confiderable  number,  befides 
thofe  in  the  foregoing  paffage,  has  already 
been  fuggefted.  But,  though  we  have  ven- 
tured to  recommend  many  works  which 
feemed  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  prefent 
purpofe,  we  do  not  prefume  to  point  out 
any  thing  like  a  fyftematic  courfe  of  reading. 
This  will  be  arranged  by  far  abler  judges, 
efpecially  in  that  mod  important  inflance, 
the  choice  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a  lan- 
guage fo  abounding  as  the  Englifh  with  the 
treafures  of  theological  compofition,  the  dif- 
ficulty will  confift,  not  in  finding  much  that 
is  excellent,  but  in  felecling  that  which  unites 
the  moft  excellencies. 

Of  elementary  books  which  teach  the 
firft  rudiments  of  Chriftianity,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  belt  ufe  has  been  already 
made.  In  aid  of  thefe,  the  deeped  and 
moft  impreffive  knowledge  will  be  com- 
municated 
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municated  to  the  mind,  by  familiar  collo* 
quial  explanation  of  every  portion  of  Scrip-- 
ture,  daily,  as  it  is  read.     Such  an  habitual, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  clear  and  fnnple  ex- 
position, would  tend  to  do  r.way  the  mofl 
material  of  thofe  difficulties,  and  obfcurities, 
with  which  the  facred  writings  are  charged, 
and  which   are    commonly   pleaded    as   a 
reafon  for  not  putting  them,  in  their  genuine 
form,  into  the  hands  of  youth.     There  is 
no    book    whatever    which   affords   more 
matter  for  interefting  and  animated  conver- 
fation ;  and  for  variety,  there  is  no  book 
which  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.     It  were 
to  be  wifhed,  that  the  facred  volume  were 
not  too   generally   made   to   give  way   to 
hiftories    and    expofitions    of    the    Bible. 
Thefe  Ian;  are  excellent  fubordinate  aids ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  fome- 
times  almoft   exclufively  adopted,   to   the 
neglect  of  the  Bible  itfelf.     Thus  the  mere 
fadls  and  incidents  being  retained,  feparated 
from  the  doctrines,   fentiments,   and  pre- 
cepts,  which,   like  a  golden  thread,  run 
,.,  through 
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through  every  part  of  the  hiftory,  and  are 
every  where  interwoven  with  its  texture  j 
and  the  narrative  being  alio  dripped  of  its 
venerable  phrafeology  and  touching  fiyle, 
.the  Eible  is  robbed  of  its  principal  charm  ; 
and  the  devotional  and  hiftorical  ideas 
being  thus  feparated,  the  impreffion  both 
on  the  memory  and  the  feelings  becomes 
much  weakened. — Our  remarks  on  the 
Scripture  itfelf  we  mall  referve  for  a  future 
chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rule  obferved  throughout 
this  work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors, 
except  incidentally  in  one  or  two  inftances. 
This  rule,  which  was  adopted  from  delicacy, 
is  at  prefent  become  inconvenient,  as  it 
prevents  our  giving  highly  merited  com- 
mendation to  various  religious  works,  of 
almoft  every  defcription  ;  to  critical  as  well 
as  practical  elucidations  of  Scripture ; — to 
Treatifes  on  the  internal  principles,  and  or 
the  duties  of  religion  j  on  the  efficacy,  as 
well  as  the  evidences,  of  Chriuianity  ;  works 
not  lefs  admirable  in  point  of  compofition, 

than 
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than  eftimable  for  their  fubftantial  worth ; 
and  which  will  inevitably  be  adopted,  as  the 
royal  education  advances. 

We  would   only  prefume  to  offer   one 
remark  on  the  ftudy  of  divines,  whether 
ancient    or   modern.     A    luminous    flyle, 
and  a  perfpicuous   expreffion,  will   cafl   a 
luftre  on  the  brighteft  truths,  and  render 
grave  and  ferious  fubjecls  more  engaging 
and  impreffive.     To  the  young,  thefe  attrac- 
tions  are   particularly  neceflary.     Yet,   in 
the  difcourfes  to  be  perufed,  one  principle 
of    feleclion    mould    be    obferved.      The 
graces  of  language  fhould  never  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  equivalent  for  a  found  prin- 
ciple.    Differtations  or  fermons  mould  not 
be  preferred  for  having  more  fmoothnefs 
than  energy,  for  being  more  alluring  than 
awakening,  nor  becaufe  they  are  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  fatisfied  rather  than  fafe. 
The  diftinguifhing  characters  of  Chriftianity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  mould  al- 
ways be  confidered  as  the  moil  indifpenfa- 
ble  requifite.     For  the  abfence  of  the  great 

funda- 
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fundamental  truths  of  our  religion,  no  in- 
genuity of  thought,  no  elegance  of  flyle, 
no  popularity  of  the  author  can  atone.  A 
fpiendid  diction  is  a  pleafmg  ornament, 
but  it  mould  never  be  ufed  as  an  inftrument 
for  lowering  the  flandard  of  religious  truth. 
Happily  we  are  not  wanting  in  divines, 
living  and  dead,  who  unite  all  the  required 
excellencies. 

Of  moral  writers  we  mail  fpeak  hereafter. 
— Next  to  hiftory,  biography  muff  be  con- 
iidered  as  ufeful.  Thofe  who  have  pro- 
perly felected,  and  judicioufly  written  the 
lives  of  eminent  perfons,  have  performed 
the  office  of  inftruction,  without  affuming 
the  dignity  of  inftructors.  Well-chofen 
and  well-written  lives  would  form  a  valu- 
able fubflitute  for  no  fmall  portion  of  thole 
works  of  imagination,  which  deal  away  the 
hearts  and  time  of  our  youth.  Novels, 
were  there  no  other  objection  to  them, 
however  ingeniouily  they  may  be  written, 
as  they  exhibit  only  fictitious  characters, 
acting  in  fictitious  fcenes,  on  fictitious  ccca- 

lions. 
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lions,  and  being  fometimes  the  work  of 
writers,  who  rather  guefs  what  the  world  is 
than  defcribe  it  from  their  own  knowledge, 
can  never  give  fo  juft  or  vivid  a  picture  of 
life  and  manners,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
memoirs  of  men  who  were  actual  performers 
on  the  great  ftage  of  the  world.  We  may- 
apply  to  many  of  thefe  fabricators  of  ad- 
ventures what  Lord  Bacon  fays,  when  he 
regrets  that  philofophers,  ignorant  of  real 
bufmefs,  chofe  to  write  about  legislation, 
inftead  of  ftatefmen,  whofe  proper  office  it 
was. — "  They  make,"  fays  he,  "  imaginary 
laws  for  imaginary  commonwealths." 

Of  this  engaging  fpecies  of  literature, 
biography,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do 
not  poffefs  more  lives  of  diftinguifhed  men, 
written  with  a  view  to  moral  inftru&ion,  in 
the  manner  of  thofe  of  Bifhop  Burnet,  and 
Ifaac  Walton. *  The  lives  of  the  bilhop  are 
ferioufly  iuftructive,  as  well  as  highly  in- 
terefting.  Of  Walton's,  it  is  difficult  to 
fay,  whether  they  are  more  amufmg  or  in- 
forming. 

Voyages 
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Voyages  and  travels  alfo  will  form  a  very 
neceifary  clafs  of  books ;  but  fome  of  the 
more  recent  works  of  this  kind  are  fo  inter- 
larded with  infidelity,  and,  under  the  mafk 
of  ridiculing  popery,  aim  fuch  mifchievous 
fide-ftrokes  at  Chriftianity  itfelf ;  and  many, 
efpecially  of  the  modern  French  travels,  are 
exceptionable,  not  only  for  their  impiety, 
but  alfo  on  fo  many  other  accounts,  that 
they  will  require  to  be  felecled  with  the 
nicefl  difcrimination.  Our  own  language, 
however,  can  boaft  many  valuable  works  of 
this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  thefe  offences. 
Voyages  of  difcovery,  though  perhaps  lefs 
interefting  to  ordinary  readers,  will  be  pe- 
culiarly fuited  to  the  royal  pupil ;  efpecially 
thofe  which  have  been  undertaken,  greatly 
to  his  honour,  by  command  of  his  prefent 
Majefly,  and  which  contain  the  difcoveries 
actually  made  in  the  hitherto  unexplored 
parts  of  the  fouthern  hemiiphere. 

TELEMACH  U  S. 

Among  works  of  imagination,  there  are 
■fame  peculiarly  fuited  to   the  royal  pupik 

I  o  She 
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She  mould  never,  it  is  prefumed,  perufe 
any  authors  below  thofe  who  have  always 
been  confidered  as  ftandards  in  their  re- 
fpe&ive  departments.  With  the  talents 
which  me  is  faid  to  poflefs,  fhe  will  foon 
be  competent  to  understand  great  part  of  a 
work,  which,  though  it  ranks  in  the  very 
firfl:  clafs  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  has, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  fallen  into  unjuft  difregard 
from  its  having  been  injudicioufly  employed 
by  teachers  as  the  nrit  book  in  acquiring 
the  French  language.  The  fine  fentiments 
which  it  contains  have  been  overlooked,  while 
only  the  facility  of  the  ftyle  has  been  con- 
fidered. Telemachus  is  a  noble  political 
romance,  delightful  to  every  reader,  but 
fpecificaily  adapted  to  what  indeed  was  its 
original  object,  the  formation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Prince.  It  is  free  from  the  moral 
defects  of  the  claflic  posts,  whofe  very  deities 
are  commonly  exhibited  with  a  groflhefs 
dangerous  to  the  modefty  of  youth.  Fenelon, 
while,  with  a  true  tafte,  he  never  puts  any 
tjiing  into  their  mouths  incompatible  with 
the  Grecian  fable,  never  fails  to  give  the 
3  imperfect 
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imperfect  pagan  moral  a  tin&ure  of  Chrif  i 
tian  purity.  The  finefl  precepts  are  illus- 
trated by  the  mod:  inftruelive  examples; 
and  every  royal  duty  is,  as  it  were,  perfo- 
nified.  His  morality  is  every  where  founded 
on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  juf- 
tice.  He  refers  all  goodnefs  to  God,  as  its 
origin  and  end.  He  exhibits  a  uniform 
leflbn  of  the  duty  of  Sacrificing  private  in- 
tereft  to  public  good,  and  of  forgetting 
ourfelves  in  the  love  of  our  country.  He 
reconciles  the  founded:  policy  with  the 
moft  undeviating  integrity,  and  puts  to 
Ihame  thofe,  otherwife  admirable  writers 
of  our  own  time,  who  have  laboured  to 
eftablifh  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  expe- 
diency at  the  expence  of  immutable  juflice 
and  everlafting  truth. — From  Telemachus 
me  will  le?rn,  that  the  true  glory  of  a  king 
is  to  make  his  people  good  and  happy ; 
that  his  authority  is  never  fo  fecure  as 
when  it  is  founded  on  the  love  of  his  fub- 
jecls;  and  that  the  fame  principles  which 
promote  private  virtue,  advance  public 
vol.  ii.  l  happinefs. 
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happinefs.  He  teaches  carefully  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  good  and  bad  governments ; 
delivers  precepts  for  the  philofophical,  the 
warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legiflative  king; 
and  fhews  the  comparative  value  of  agricul- 
ture, of  commerce,  of  education,  and  of 
arts ;  of  private  juflice,  and  of  civil  polity,, 
His  defcriptions,  comparifons,  and  narratives, 
inftead  of  being  merely  amufing,  are  always 
made  to  anfwer  fome  beneficial  purpofe. 
And,  as  there  is  no  part  of  public  duty,  fa 
there  is  fcarcely  any  circumflance  of  private 
conduct,  which  has  been  overlooked.  The 
dangers  of  felf-confidence;  the  contempt  of 
virtuous  counfels  ;  the  perils  of  favouritifm ; 
the  unworthinefs  of  ignoble  purfuits ;  the 
mifchiefs  of  difproportionate  connections ; 
the  duty  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments, of  moderation  under  the  moil  pros- 
perous, and  of  firmnefs  under  the  mod  ad- 
verfe  circumftances ;  of  patience  and  for- 
bearance, of  kindnefs  and  gratitude  j  ail 
th'efe  are  not  fo  much  animadverted  on,  as 
exemplified  in  the  raoft  impreffive  inflances, 

Children 
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Children  love  fiction.  It  is  often  a 
mifleading  tafte.  Of  this  tafte  Fenelon  has 
availed  himfelf,  to  convey,  under  the  elegant 
fhelter  cf  the  Greek  mythology,  fentiments 
and  opinions  which  might  not  otherwife  fo 
readily  have  made  their  way  to  the  heart. 
The  ftrict  maxims  of  government,  and  high 
ftandard  of  public  virtue,  exhibited  in  Tele- 
machus,  excited  in  the  jealous  mind  of  the 
reigning  King  of  France,  a  dread  that  if 
thofe  notions  mould  become  popular,  that 
work  would  hereafter  be  confidered  as  a 
fatire  on  his  own  conduct  and  government, 
on  his  fondnefs  for  grandeur,  for  pleafure, 
for  glory,  and  for  war :  fo  that  it  has  been 
fuppofed  probable,  that  Fenelon's  theologi- 
cal works,  for  which  he  was  difgraced,  were 
only  made  the  pretext  for  punifhing  him  for 
his  political  writings. 

The  CyropEedia  of  Xenophon  it  may  be 
thought  out  of  date  to  recommend ;  but 
genius  and  virtue  are  never  antiquated. 
This  work  may  be  read  with  advantage, 
not  as  an  entirely  authentic  hiftory,  which 
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is  a  more  than  doubtful  point,  but  as  a  va- 
luable moral  work,  exhibiting  a  lively  image 
of  royal  virtue,  and  mewing,  in  almoil  all 
refpe&s,  what  a  fovereign  ought  to  be.  — 
The  Princes  of  Xenophon  and  of  Fenelon 
are  models.  The  "  Prince"  of  Machiavel  is 
a  being  elaborately  trained  in  every  art  of 
political  and  moral  corruption.  The  lives 
of  the  pupils  are  the  belt  comment  on  the 
works  of  the  refpective  authors.  —  Fenelon 
produced  "  Telernaque"  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. — Machiavel,  "  II  Principe"  and 
Csefar  Borgia  I 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  periodical  EJJiiy   Writers^  particularly 
Addifon  and  Johnfon* 

X  o  hardly  any  fpecies  of  compofition  has 
the  Britifli  public  been  more  fignally  in- 
debted than  to  the  periodical  EiTay ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  was  only  from  the  Britifh  prefs, 
that  fuch  a  publication  could  have  iffued. 
The  attempt  to  excite  mental  appetite,  by 
furnifhing,  from  day  to  day,  intellectual 
aliment  of  fuch  peculiar  freflinefs,  mufl 
have  been  fatally  obflrucled  by  any  jealoufy 
of  fuperintendance,  or  formality  of  licenfing. 
The  abufe  of  the  prefs  is  to  be  deplored  as 
a  calamity,  and  punifhed  as  a  crime.  But 
let  neither  Prince  nor  people  forget  the 
providential  bleiTings  which  have  been 
derived  to  both  from  its  conftitutional 
liberty.  As  this  was  one  of  the  invaluable 
fffects  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  [o  perhaps 
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no  other  means  more  contributed  to  carry 
the  bleffings  of  that  period  to  their  confum* 
mate  eftablimment,  in  the  acceffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Brunfwick. 

The  two  writers  who  have  moil  emi- 
nently diflinguifhed  themfelves  in  this  path 
of  literature,  are  Addifon  and  Johnfon. 
At  a  period  when  religion  was  held  in 
more  than  ufual  contempt,  from  its  having 
been  recently  abufed  to  the  worft  purpofes; 
and  when  the  higher  walks  of  life  ftill  ex- 
hibited that  diffolutenefs  which  the  profli- 
gate reign  of  the  fecond  Charles  had  made 
fo  deplorably  fafhionable,  Addifon  feems  to 
have  been  raifed  by  Providence  for  the 
double  purpofe  of  improving  the  public 
tafte,  and  correcting  the  public  morals. 
As  the  powers  of  the  imagination  had,  in 
the  preceding  period,  been  peculiarly 
abufed  to  the  purpofes  of  vice,  it  was 
Addifon's  great  object  to  fhew  that  wit  and 
impurity  had  no'  neceflary  connection.  He 
not  only  evinced  this  by  his  reafonings, 
tut  he  fo  exemplified  it  in  his  o^n  compo- 
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litions,  as  to  become  in  a  fhort  time  more 
generally  ufeful,  by  becoming  more  popu- 
lar than  any  Englifh  writer  who  had  yet 
appeared.  This  well-earned  celebrity  he 
endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  belt  of  all  pur- 
pofes ;  and  his  fuccefs  was  fuch  as  to  prove, 
that  genius  is  never  fo  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed as  in  the  fervice  of  virtue,  nor  influ- 
ence fo  well  directed  as  in  rendering  piety 
faftiionable.  At  this  diflance,  when  almoft 
all  authors  have  written  the  better  becaufe 
Addifon  wrote  firft,  and  when  the  public 
taite  which  he  refined  has  become  compe- 
tent, through  that  refinement,  to  criticife  its 
benefactor,  it  is  not  eafy  fully  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  Addifon.  To  do  this,  we  mud 
attend  to  the  progrefs  of  Englifli  literature, 
and  make  a  comparifon  between  him  and  his 
predecelfors. 

But  noble  as  the  views  of  Addifon  were, 
and  happily  as  he  has,  in  general,  ace 3m- 
plifhed  what  he  intended  ;  the  praife  which 
juftly  belongs  to  him  mud  be  qualified  by 
the   avowal,    that   it   does   not   extend   to 
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every  paflfage  which  he  has  written.  From 
the  pernicious  influence  of  thofe  very  man- 
ners which  it  was  his  object  to  correct, 
fome  degree  of  taint  has  occafionally  af- 
fected his  own  pages,  which  will  make  it 
neceflary  to  guard  the  royal  pupil  from 
a  wholly  pramifcuous  perufal.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  juftice  to  add,  that  the  few 
inftances  referred  to,  however  exception- 
able, are  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  expofe  him 
to  the  charge  rather  of  inadvertence,  or 
momentary  levity,  than  of  any  unfixednefs 
of  principle,  much  lefs  any  depravity  of 
heart. 

Of  all  the  periodical  works,  thofe  of 
Johnfon,  in  point  of  ftrict  and  undeviating 
moral  purity,  unqueftionably  Hand  higheft. 
Every  page  is  invariably  delicate.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  rare  praife  of  this  author, 
that  the  moil  vigilant  preceptor  may  com- 
mit his  voluminous  works  into  the  hands 
of  even  his  female  pupil,  without  caution, 
limitation,  or  referve ;  fecure  that  me  can- 
not {tumble  on  a  pernicious  fentiment,  or 
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rife  from  the  perufal  with  the  flighted  taint 
of  immorality.  Even  in  his  dictionary, 
moral  re&itude  has  not  only  been  fcrupu- 
loufly  maintained,  but,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  work  would  admit,  it  has  been 
afliduoufly  inculcated.  In  the  authorities 
which  he  has  adduced,  he  has  collected, 
with  a  difcrimination  which  can  never  be 
enough  admired,  a  countlefs  multitude  of 
the  moft  noble  fentences  which  Englifh 
literature  afforded  ;  yet  he  has  frequently 
contented  himfelf  with  inftances  borrowed 
from  inferior  writers,  when  he  found  fome 
paffage,  which  at  once  ferved  bis  purpofe, 
and  that  of  religion  and  morality  ;  and  alfo, 
as  he  declared  himfelf,  left  he  mould  rilk 
contaminating  the  mind  of  the  fludent,  by 
referring  him  to  authors  of  more  celebrity 
but  lefs  purity.  When  we  reflect  how  fatally 
the  unfufpected  title  of  Dictionary  has  been 
made  the  vehicle  for  polluting  principle,  we 
mall  feel  the  value  of  this  extreme  confcien- 
tioufncfL-  of  Johnfcn. 

Still, 
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Still,  however,  while  we  afcribe  to  this 
excellent  author  all  that  is  fafe,  and  all  that 
js  juft,  it  is  lefs  from  Johnfon  than  from 
Addifon    that    we    derive    the    interefting 
leiTons  of  life  and  manners ;  that  we  learn 
to  trace  the  exact  delineations  of  character, 
and  to  catch  the  vivid  hues,   and  varied 
tints  of  nature.     It  is  true,  that  every  fen- 
tence  of  the  more   recent   moralift  is   an 
aphorifm,    every    paragraph    a    chain    of 
maxims  for  guiding  the  underflanding  and 
guarding  the  heart.     But  when  Johnfon  de~ 
fcribes  characters,  he  rather  exhibits  vice 
and  virtue  in  the  abftract,  than  real  exifting 
human    beings :    while    Addifon    prefents 
you  with  actual  men  and  women ;  real  life 
figures,  compounded  of  the  faults  and  the 
excellencies,    the   wifdom   and   the   weak- 
neffes,  the  follies  and  the  virtues  of  huma- 
nity.—-By  the  Avarus,  the  Eubulus,  the 
Mifellus,  the  Sophron,  the  Zofima,  and  the 
Viator  of  Johnfon,  we  are  inflrucled  in  the 
founded  truths,  but  we  are  not  ftruck  by 
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any  vivid  exemplification.  We  merely 
bear  them,  and  we  hear  them  with  profit, 
but  we  do  not  know  them.  Whereas,  with 
the  members  of  the  Spectator's  club  we  are 
acquainted.  Johnfon's  perfonages  are  ela- 
borately carved  figures  that  fill  the  niches 
of  the  faloon ;  Addifon's  are  the  living- 
company  which  animate  it.  Johnfon's 
have  more  drapery ;  Addifon's  more  coun- 
tenance. Johnfon's  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
fcholars  and  chambermaids,  philofophers 
and  coquets,  all  argue  fyllogiftically,  all 
converfe  in  the  fame  academic  language; 
divide  all  their  fentences  into  the  fame 
triple  members,  turn  every  phrafe  with  the 
fame  meafured  folemnity,  and  round  every 
period  with  the  fame  polifhed  fmoothnefs. 
Addifon's  talk  learnedly  or  lightly,  think 
deeply,  or  prate  flippantly,  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  their  character,  ftation,  and  ha- 
bits of  life. 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the 
defcription  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  or 
Will  Wimble,  cr  of  the  Tory  fox-hunter  in 

the 
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the  Freeholder,  does  not  frame  in  his  own 
mind  a  lively  image  of  each,  to  which  ever 
after  he  naturally  recurs,  and  on  which  his 
recollection,    if  we  may   fo  fpeak,  rather 
than  his  imagination,  fattens,  as  on  an  old 
intimate  ?     The  lapfe  of  a  century,  indeed, 
has  induced  a  confiderable  change  in  modes 
of  expreflion  and  forms  of  behaviour.    But, 
though  manners  are  mutable,  human  na- 
ture is  permanent.     And  it  can  no  more  be 
brought  as  a   charge  againft  the  truth  of 
Addifon's  characters  that  the  manners  are 
changed,  than  it  can  be  produced  againft  the 
portraits  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Vandyck, 
that  the  fafhions  of  drefs  are  altered.     The 
human  character,  like  the  human  figure,  is 
the  fame  in  all  ages ;  it  is  only  the  exterior 
and  the  coflume  which  vary.      Grace  of 
attitude,  exquifite  proportion,  and  ftriking 
refemblance,  do  not  diminifh  of  their  flrfl 
charm,  becaufe  ruffs,  perukes,  fattin  doub- 
lets, and  flafhed    fleeves  are  paffed  away. 
Addifon's   characters   may   be    likened   to 
that  expreffive  ftyle  of  drawing5  which  gives 

the 
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the  exact  contour  by  a  few  carelefs  ftrokes 
of  the  pencil.  They  are  rendered  amufing, 
by  being  in  feme  flight  degree  caricatures ; 
yet,  all  is  accurate  refemblance,  nothing  is 
wanton  aggravation.  They  have,  in  fhort, 
that  undefcribable  grace  which  will  always 
captivate  the  reader  in  proportion  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  own  perceptions. 

Among  the  benefits  which  have  refolted 
from  the  writings  of  Addifon,  the  attention 
nrft  drawn  to  Paradife  Loft  by  his  criticifms 
was  not  one  of  the  lead.  His  examination 
of  that  immortal  work,  the  boafl  of  our 
ifland,  and  of  human  nature,  had  the  merit 
of  fubduing  the  violence  of  party-prejudice., 
and  of  raifing  its  great  author  to  an  emi- 
nence in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  cor- 
refpondent  to  that  which  he  actually  held, 
and  will  hold,  on  the  fcale  of  genius,  till 
time  mall  be  no  more  *. 

If 

*  Milton  has  dropt  his  mantle  on  a  poet,  inferior 
indeed  to  himfelf,  in  the  loftinefs  of  his  conception?, 
the  variety  of  his  learning,   and  the  ftrufture  of  his 
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If  the  critical  writings  of  Addifon  do  not 
pofTefs  the  acutenefs  of  Dryden,  or  the 
vigour  of  Johnfon,  they  are  familiar  and 
elegant,  and  ferve  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
more  elaborate  inveftigation.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected, that  he  deals  too  much  in  gratuitous 
praife  and  vague  admiration,  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  the  effeci  produced  by  poetry 
on  the  mind  cannot  always  be  philofophi- 

veri'e  ;  but  the  felicity  of  whofe  genius  is  only  furpaiTed 
by  the  elevation  of  his  piety  ;  whofe  devout  effufions 
are  more  penetrating,  and  almoil  equally  fublime  ; 
and  who,  ia  his  moral  and  patheLic  ftrokes,  familiar 
allufions,  and  touching  incidents,  comes  more  home 
to  the  bofom  than  even  his  immortal  mailer. — When 
we  obferve  of  this  fine  fpirit  that  he  felt  the  beauties 
cf  nature  with  a  lover's  heart,  beheld  them  with  a 
poet's  eye,  and  delineated  them  with  a  painter's  hand ; 
— that  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  letter  figures,  and 
the  exquifite  finifhing  of  his  rural  groupes,  delight  the 
fancy,  as  much  as  the  fublimity  of  his  nobler  images 
exalt  the  mind  ; — that,  in  fpite  of  faults  and  negli- 
gences, and  a  few  inftances  of  ungraceful  afperity,  he 
gratifies  the  judgment  as  much  as  he  enchants  the  ima- 
-'nation;  that  he  direfts  the  feelings  to  virtue,  and 
the  heart  to  heaven. — Need  we  defignate  the  fketch 
by  affixing  to  it  the  name  of  Cowper  ? 
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cally  accounted  for ;  and  Addifon  was  too 
fair,  and,  in  this  inflance,  too  cordial  a 
critic  to  withhold  exprcflions  of  delight, 
merely  becaufe  he  could  not  analyfe  the 
caufes  which  produced  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
niufl  be  allowed,  that  he  who  wrote  thofe 
exquifite  Effhys  on  the  Pleafurcs  of  the  Imagi- 
nation, could  not  be  fuperficial  through  pe- 
nury. It  is  allowed  that  the  criticifms  of 
Johnfon  are,  in  general,  much  more  fyfte- 
matic  ;  they  poffefs  more  depth,  as  well  as 
more  difcrimination ;  but  they  are  leis  pleaf- 
ing,  becaufe  they  are  not  equally  good- 
natured.  They  are  more  tinctured  with 
party  fpirit,  and  breathe  lefs  generous  and 
voluntary  admiration.  But  no  critic  has  been 
more  facce&ful  in  laying  open  the  internal 
ftructure  of  the  poet ;  though  he  now  and 
then  handles  the  knife  fo  roughly  as  to  dif- 
figure  what  he  njeans  to  dhTect.  His  learning 
was  evidently  much  deeper,  as  well  as  better 
digefted,  than  that  of  Addifon,  and  the 
energy  of  his  underftanding  was  almoft 
unrivalled.     He,  therefore,  difcovers  a  rare 
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ability  in  appreciating,  with  the  founded 
and  mod-  fagacious  fcrutiny,  the  poetry  of 
reafon  and  good  fenfe  j  in  the  compofition 
of  which  he  alfo  excels.  But  to  the  lefs 
bounded  excurfions  of  high  imagination, 
to  the  bolder  achievements  of  pure  inven- 
tion, he  is  lefs  juft,  becaufe  lefs  fenfible. 
He  appears  little  alive  to  that  fpecies  of 
v  writing,  whofe  felicities  confill  in  eafe  and 
grace,  to  the  floating  forms  of  ideal  beauty, 
to  the  fublimer  flights  of  the  lyric  mufe,  or 
to  the  finer  touches  of  dramatic  excellence. 
He  would  confequently  be  cold  in  his  ap- 
probation, not  to  fay,  perverfe  in  his  dif- 
cuflion  of  fome  of  thefe  fpecies  of  beauty, 
of  which,  in  fact,  his  feelings  were  lefs 
fufceptible. 

He  had,  however,  that  higher  perfection 
which  has  been  too  rarely  aflociated  with 
thofe  faculties,  the  moft  difcerning  tafte 
and  the  liveliefl  relifh,  for  the  trueft  as 
well  as  the  noblefl  fpecies  of  the  fublime 
and  beautiful,  I  mean  that  which  belongs 
to  moral  excellence.  Where  this  was  ob- 
vious, 
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vious,  it  not  only  conquered  his  averfion, 
but  attracted  his  warm  affection.  It  was 
this  which  made  him  the  ardent  eulogift  of 
Watts,  in  fpite  of  his  non-conformity,  and 
even  the  advocate  of  Blackmore,  whom  it 
mull  have  been  natural  for  him  to  defpife  as 
a  bad  poet,  and  to  hate  as  a  whig.  It  is  this 
belt  of  taftes  which  he  alfo  moft  difplays  in, 
that  beautiful  eulogium  of  Addifon,  to  which 
in  the  prefent  comparifon,  it  would  be  in- 
juftice  to  both,  not  to  refer  the  reader. 

His  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  exhibits  a  de- 
lightful fpecimenof  an  intellectual  traveller, 
who  extracts  beauty  from  barrennefs,  and 
builds  up  a  folid  mafs  of  inflruction  with 
the  moft  flender  materials.  He  leaves  to 
the  writer  of  natural  hiftory,  whofe  proper 
province  it  is,  to  run  over  the  world  in 
queft  of  moffes  and  grades,  of  minerals  and 
fo mis.  Nor  does  he  fweli  his  book  with 
catalogues  of  pictures  which  have  neither 
novelty  nor  relevancy  ;  nor  does  he  copy, 
from  preceding  authors,  the  ancient  hiftory 
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of  a  country   of  which  we  only  want   to 
know  the  exifling  ftate  ;  nor  does  he  con- 
vert the  grand   fcenes   which    difplay  the 
wonders  of  the  Creator's  power  into  doubts 
of  his    exiftence,   or   difbelief  of  his   go- 
vernment :    but   fulfilling   the   office  of  an 
inquifitive  and  moral  traveller,  he  prefents 
a  lively  and  interefting  view  of  men  and 
things  ;  of  the  country  which  he  vifited,  and 
of  the  perfons  with  whom  he  converfed.  And 
though    his    inveterate   Scottifh   prejudices 
now  and  then  break  out,  his  fpleen  feems 
rather  to  have  been  exercifed  againfl  trees 
than  men.     Towards  the  latter,  his  feem- 
ing  illiberally  has  in  reality  more  of  merri- 
ment than  malice.    In  his  heart  he  refpecled 
that  brave  and  learned  nation.     When  he 
is  unfair,  his  unfairnefs  is  often  mitigated 
by  fome   ftroke  of  humour,    perhaps    of 
good  humour,  which  effaces  the  impreffion 
of  his  feverity.     Whatever  faults  may  be 
found  in  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  it  is  no 
fmall  thing,  at  this  period,  to  poffefs  a  book 
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of  travels  entirely  pure  from  the  lighted 
touch  of  vanity  or  impurity,  of  levity  or 
impiety. 

His  RafTelas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  royal  pupil ;  and  though  it  paints 
human  life  in  too  dark  fhades,  and  dwells 
defpondingly  on  the  unattainablenefs  of 
human  happinefs,  thefe  defects  will  afford 
excellent  occafions  for  the  fagacious  pre- 
ceptor to  unfold,  through  what  purfuits  life 
may  be  made  happy  by  being  made  ufeful ; 
by  what  fuperinduced  flrength  the  burthens 
of  this  mortal  flate  may  be  cheerfully  borne, 
and  by  what  a  glorious  perfpective  its  ter- 
mination may  be  brightened. 
•  The  praife  which  has  been  given  to 
Addifon  as  an  eflayift  can  rarely  be  ex- 
tended to  many  of  his  co-adjutors.  Talent 
more  or  lefs  we  every  where  meet  with, 
and  very  ingenious  fketches  of  character  ; 
but  moral  delicacy  is  fo  often,  and  fome- 
times  fo  fhamefully  violated,  that  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice)  the  Spectator 
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ought  to  be  accounted  an  unfit  book  for  the 
indifcriminate  perufal  of  youth  *. 

However  the  collection  of  periodical 
papers,  entitled  The  Freeholder,  may  be 
pafled  over  by  common  readers,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  not  to  direct  to  them  the 
attention  of  a  royal  pupil.  The  object  at 
which  they  aim,  the  flrengthening  of  the 
Hanoverian  caufe  againfl  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart  and  the 
French  court,  makes  them  interefting  ;  and 
they  exhibit  an  exquifite  fpecimen  of  poli- 
tical zeal  without  political  acrimony.  They 
abound  in  flrokes  of  wit  ;  and  the  Tory 
Fox-hunter  is  perhaps  next  to  the  rural 
knight  in  the  fpectator,  one  of  the  moft 
entertaining  defcriptions  of  character  in  our 
language,  Of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  his  other 
eflays,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  them  the 
follies,  the  affectations,  and  the  abfurdities 
of  life   are    pourtrayed   with   the    lightefl 

*   Happily  all  Addifon's  papers  have  been  felefted- 
sy  Tickell,  in  his  edition  af  Addifon's  works. 
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touches  of  the  moft  delicate  pencil ;  that 
never  was  ridicule  more  nicely  pointed,  nor 
fatire  more  playfully  inoffenfive. 

In  the  Guardian  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  is  fcrioufly  exceptionable  ;  and  this 
work  is  enriched  with  fome  eflays  that  are 
not  to  be  placed  beneath  even  thofe  of  Ad- 
difon.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  we  allude 
to  the  papers  afcribed  to  Bifliop  Berkeley. 
Thefe  eflays  bear  the  marks  of  a  mind  at 
once  vigorous  and  correct,  deep  in  reflection, 
and  opulent  in  imagery.  They  are  chiefly 
directed  againft  the  free-thinkers,  a  name 
by  which  the  infidels  of  that  age  chcfe  to 
call  themfelves.  And  never,  perhaps,  has 
that  wretched  character  been  more  admi- 
rably iliuftrated  than  in  the  fimile  of  the  fly 
on  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Another  difference  between  Addifon  and 
Johnfon  is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of 
the  former  are  thofe  in  which  the  powers 
of  his  mind  appear  to  moll  advantage. 
Not  fo  in  the  cafe  of  Johnfon.  Solidly  va- 
luable as  the  Rambler  muft  be  accounted 
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in  the  point  of  celebrity,  it  probably  owes 
much  more  to  its  author,  than  it  has  con- 
ferred on  him.  A  forbidding  ftatelinefs,  a 
rigid  and  yet  inflated  ftyle,  an  almoft:  total 
abfence  of  eafe  and  cheerfulnefs,  would  too 
probably  bring  neglect  on  the  great  and 
various  excellencies  of  thefe  volumes,  if 
they  had  been  the  Tingle  work  of  their 
author.  But  his  other  writings,  and,  above 
all,  that  inexhauftible  fund  of  pleafure  and 
profit,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  will  fecure 
perpetuated  attention  to  every  work  which 
bears  the  narrie  of  Jolmfon.  On  the  ground 
of  diflincl  attra&ivenefs,  the  Idler  is  the  moll 
engaging  of  Johnfon's  periodical  works  ;  the 
manner  being  lefs  fevere,  and  the  matter 
more  amufing* 

The  Adventurer,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
its  interefting  tales,  and  affecting  narratives, 
is,  of  all  others  of  its  clafs,  the  moft  ftridly 
fuitable  to  youth.  It  alfo  contains  much 
general  knowledge,  elegant  criticifm,  and 
various  kinds  of  pleafing  information.  In 
almoft  all  thefe  works,  the  Eaftern  Tales, 
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Allegories,  and  Vifions,  are  interefling  in 
the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  fentiment, 
pure  in  the  defcriptions,  and  fublime  in  the 
moral.  They  convey  leffons  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  great,  moll  of  the  ficti- 
tious perfonages  who  are  made  the  vehicles 
of  inflruction,  being  either  princes  or 
ftatefmen. 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praife  of 
Addifon  in  this  infinitely  important  inftance 
mud  not  be  omitted.  Johnfon  never  lofes 
Jtght  of  religion  ;  but  on  very  few  occafions 
does  he  particularly  dwell  upon  it.  In  one 
or  two  paffages  #  only  has  he  given  vent 
to  his  religious  feelings  ;  and  his  fentiments 
are  fo  foundly,  indeed  fo  fublimely  excel- 
lent, that  it  is  impoilible  not  to  regret  the 
fcantinefs  with  which  he  has  afforded  them. 
But  Addifon  feems  to  delight  in  the  fub- 
ject,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout 
feelings  feem  to  have  much  tranfcended  his 

*  Number  VII.  in  the  Rambler;  paper  on  affliction 
in  the  Idler  ;  and  the  noble  paflage.  in  the  account  of 
Iona, 
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theological  accuracy.  To  the  latter,  ex- 
ception might  juftly  be  taken  in  one  or 
two  inflances  *  ;  to  the  former,  never.  If 
it  were  to  be  afked,  where  are  the  elevating, 
ennobling,  felicitating  effects  of  religion  on 
the  human  mind  as  fafely  ftated,  and  as 
happily  expreffed,  as  in  any  Englifh  author  ? 
perhaps  a  jufter  anfwer  could  fcarcely 
be  given  than— in  the  devotional  papers  of 
Addifon. 

*  See  particularly  that  very  exceptionable  paper  in 
the  Spectator,  No.  459. — Alfo,  another  on  Superili- 
tion  and  Enthufiafm. 
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CHAP.    XXX% 

Books  of  Amafement. 

_/\s  the  royal  perfon  will  hereafter  require 
books  of  amufement,  as  well  as  inftruction, 
it  will  be  a  tafk  of  no  fmall  delicacy  to  felect 
fuch  as  may  be  perufed  with  as  much  profit, 
and  as  little  injury,  as  is  to  be  expected 
from  works  of  mere  entertainment.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  books  which  polfefs  the  power 
of  delighting  the  fancy,  without  conveying 
any  dangerous  leffon  to  the  heart,  equally 
with  Don  Ouixote. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  fubject.  to 
animadvert  on  its  leading  excellence  ;  that 
incomparable  delicacy  of  fatire,  thofe  un- 
rivalled powers  of  ridicule,  which  had  fuf- 
ficient  force  to  reclaim  the  corrupted  tafle, 
and  fober  the  diftempered  imagination  of  a 
whole  people.  This,  which  on  its  firfl 
appearance    was   juftly    confidered    as    its 
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predominant  merit,  is  now  become  lefs 
interefting ;  becaufe,  the  evil  which  it 
affailed  no  longer  exifting,  the  medicine 
which  cured  the  mad  is  grown  lefs  valua- 
ble to  the  fane  ;  yet  Don  Quixote  will 
be  entitled  to  admiration  on  imperifhable 
grounds. 

Though  Cervantes  wrote  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  a 
people  of  a  national  turn  of  thinking  dif- 
fimilar  to  ours ;  yet  that  right  good  Jenje, 
which  is  of  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  and 
which  almoft  pervades  this  work  more 
almoft  than  even  its  exquifite  wit  and 
humour  ;  thofe  mafterly  portraits  of  cha- 
racter ;  thofe  found  maxims  of  conduct ; 
thofe  lively  touches  of  nature  ;  thofe  admi- 
rably ferious  IefTons,  though  given  on  ridicu- 
lous occafions  ;  thofe  penetrating  flrokes  of 
feeling  ;  thofe  folemnly  fententious  phrafes, 
tinctured  with  the  characleriftic  abfurdity 
of  the  fpeaker,  without  any  injury  to  the 
truth  of  the  fentiment  ;  that  mixture  of 
the  wife  arid  the  ludicrous,  of  action  always 
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pitiably  extravagant,  and  of  judgment  often 
exemplarily  fober.  In  all  ^hefe  excellencies 
Don  Quixote  is  without,  a  parallel. 

How  admirable  (to  produce  only  one 
inftance  out  of  a  thoufand)  is  that  touch 
of  human  nature,  where  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  having  bellowed  the  moll  exceffive 
and  high-flown  compliments  on  a  gentleman 
whom  he  encountered  when  the  delirium 
of  chivalry  raged  moil  ftrongly  in  his  ima- 
gination ! — The  gentleman,  who  is  repre- 
fented  as  a  perfon  of  admirable  fenfe,  is 
led,  by  the  effect  which  thefe  compliments 
produced  on  his  own  mind,  to  acknowledge 
the  weaknefs  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  the 
foolim  pleafure  it  derives  from  flattery. 
"  So  bewitching  is  praife,"  fays  he,  "  that 
even  I  have  the  weaknefs  to  be  pleafed  with 
it,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  I  know  the 
flatterer  to  be  a  mad-man  !  " 

Wit,  it  has  been  faid,  is  gay,  but  humour 
is  grave.  It  is  a  linking  illuflration  of  this 
opinion,  that  the  moil  ferious  and  folemn 
nation  in  the  world  has  produced  the  work 

of 
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of  the  moll  genuine  humour.     Nor  is   it" 
eafy  to  exprefs    how  admirably  the  pomp 
and    ftatelinefs-  of   the    Spanifh    language 
are  fuited  to  the  genius  of  this  work.     It  is  . 
not  unfavourable  to  the  true   heroic,    but 
much  more  efpecially  is  it  adapted  to  the 
mock  dignity  of  the  forrowful  knight.     It 
is    accommodated  to    the  elevation  of  the 
fantaiiic  here's  tiptoe  march,  when   he  is 
fober,  and  flill  more  to  his  ftilts,  when  he  is 
raving. 

The  two  very  ingenious  French  and 
Englifh  Novelifts,  who  followed  Cervantes, 
though  with  unequal  fleps  even  as  to 
talent,  are  ftill  farther  below  their  great 
mailer  both  in  mental  and  moral  delicacy. 
Though  the  fcenes,  defcriptions,  and  ex- 
preflions  of  Le  Sage,  are  far  lefs  culpable, 
in  point  of  decency,  than  thofe  of  his  Englifh 
competitor  ;  yet  both  concur  in  the  fame 
inexpiable  fault,  each  labouring  to  excite 
an  intereft  for  a  vicious  character,  each 
making  the  hero  of  his  tale  an  unprincipled 
profligate. 

If 
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If  novels  are  read  at  all,  in  early  youth, 
a  practice  which  we  fhould  think   "  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  theobfervance," 
we  mould  be  tempted  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  thofe  works  of  pure  and  genuine 
fancy,  which  exercife  and  fill  the  imagina- 
tion, in  preference  to  thofe  which,  by  ex- 
hibiting paffion  and  intrigue  in  bewitching 
colours,  lay  hold  too  intenfely  on  the  feel- 
ings.     We  mould   even   venture  to   pro- 
nounce thofe  {lories  to  be  molt  fafe,  which, 
by   lead  affimilating  with  our    own  habits 
and  manners,  are  lefs  likely  to  infect  and 
foften  the  heart,  by  thofe  amatory  pictures, 
defcriptions,  and  fituations,  which  too  much 
abound,  even  in  fome  of  the  chafleft  corn- 
pofitions  of  this  nature.     The  young  female 
is  pleafantly  interefted  for  the  fate  of  Orien- 
tal Queens,  for  Zobeide,  or  the  heroine  of 
Almoran  and  Hamet  ;  but  (lie  does  not  put 
herfelf  in  their  place ;  me  is  not  abforbed  in 
their  pains  or  their  pleafures  ;  fhe  does  not 
identify  her  feelings  with  theirs,  as  me  too 
probably    does    in    the    cafe     of     Sophia 

Weftern 
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Weftern  and  the  Princefs  of  Cleves. — 
Books  of  the  former  defcription  innocently 
invigorate  the  fancy,  thofe  of  the  latter 
convey  a  contagious  ficklinefs  to  the  mind. 
The  one  raife  harmlefs  wonder  or  inofFenfive 
merriment ;  the  other  awaken  ideas,  at  beft 
unprofitable.  From  the  flights  of  the  one, 
we  are  willing  to  defcend  to  the  rationality 
of  common  life  ;  from  the  feductions  of 
the  other,  we  are  difgufted  at  returning  to 
its  infipidity. 

There  is  always  fome  ufeful  inftruclion 
in  thofe  great  original  works  of  invention, 
whether  poetry  or  romance,  v/hich  tranfmit 
a  faithful  living  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  the  fcene  is 
laid.  It  is  this  which,  independently  of 
its  other  merits,  diffufes  that  inexpreflible 
charm  over  the  Odyflfey  :  a  fpecies  of  en- 
chantment which  is  not  afforded  by  any 
other  poem  in  the  world.  This,  in  a  lefs 
degree,  is  alfo  one  of  the  ftriking  merits  of 
Don  Quixote.  And  this,  after  having 
foared  fo  high,  if  we  may  defcend  fo  low, 

is 
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is  the  principal  recommendation  of  the 
Arabian  Tales.  Thefe  tales  alfo,  though 
faulty  in  fome  refpe&s,  poffefs  another 
merit  which  we  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  trans- 
ferred to  fome  of  the  novels  of  a  country 
nearer  home.  We  learn  from  thefe  Arabian 
(lories,  and  indeed  from  mod  of  the  works 
of  imagination  of  the  Mahometan  authors, 
what  was  the  fpecific  religion  of  the  people 
about  whom  they  write  j  how  much  they 
made  religion  enter  into  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life  ;  and  how  obfervant  perfons 
profeffing  religion  were  of  its  peculiarities, 
and  its  worfhip. 

It  is  but  juitice  to  obferve,  how  far  more 
deeply  mifchievous  the  French  novel  wri- 
ters are,  than  thofe  of  our  own  country  ; 
they  not  only  feduce  the  heart  through 
the  fenfes,  and  corrupt  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination,  but  fatally  ftrike 
at  the  very  root  and  being  of  all  virtue, 
by  annihilating  all  belief  in  that  religion, 
which  is  its  only  vital  fource  and  feminal 
principle. 

SHAKE- 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

But  leflbns  of  a  nobler  kind  may  be  ex<* 
traded  from  fome  works  which  promife 
nothing  better  than  mere  entertainment,  and 
which  will  not,  to  ordinary  readers,  appear 
fufceptible  of  any  higher  purpofe.  In  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  preceptor,  many  of 
Shakefpeare's  tragedies,  efpecially  of  his 
hiftorical  pieces,  and  dill  more  fuch  as  are 
endered  peculiarly  interefting  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, by  Britifh  manners,  and  by  the 
introdu&ion  of  royal  characters  who  once 
filled  the  Englifh  throne,  will  furnifh  themes 
on  which  to  ground  much  appropriate  and 
inftruftive  converfation. 

Thofe  mixed  characters  efpecially,  which 
he  has  drawn  with  fuch  a  happy  intuition 
into  the  human  mind,  in  which  fome  of  the 
word  actions  are  committed  by  perfons  not 
deftitute  of  good  difpofitions  and  amiable 
qualities,  but  overwhelmed  by  the  florm  of 
unrefifted  paflion,  finking  under  itrong 
temptation,  or  yielding  to  powerful  flattery, 

are 
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are  far  more  milructive  in  die  perufal  than 
the  "  faultlefs  monfters,"  or  the  heroes  of 
unmixed  perfection  of  lefs  Ikilful  dramatifts. 
— The  agitations,  for  inftance,  of  the  timo- 
rous Thane,  a  man  not  deftitute  of  generous 
fenriments  ;  but  of  a  high  and  afpiring  mind, 
Simulated  by  vain  credulity,  tempting  op- 
portunity, and  an  ambitious  wife. — Goaded 
bv  the  woman  he  loved  to  the  crime  he 
hated, — grafping  at  the  crown,  but  abhor- 
ring  the  fin  which  was  to  procure  it ; — the 
agonies  of  guilt  combating  with  the  fenfe  of 
honour — agonies  not  merely  excited  by  the 
vulgar  dread  of  detection  and  of  punifh- 
ment  which  would  have  engroffed  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  but  fharpened  by  unappeafable 
remorfe ;  which  remorfe,  however,  proves 
no  hindrance  to  the  commifhon  of  frefh 
crimes, — crimes  which  fucceed  each  other 
as  numeroufly,  and  as  rapidly,  as  the 
vifionary  progeny  of  Banquo. — At  firft, 

What  he  would  highly,  he  would  holily : 

But  a  familiarity  with  horrors  foon  cured 
vol.  ii.  N  this 
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this  delicacy;  and  in  his  fubfequent  an.; 
multiplied  murders,  neceffity  became  apo- 
logy. The  whole  prefents  an  awful  leflfon 
on  the  terrible  confequences  of  liftening  to 
the  firft  flight  fuggeftion  of  fin,  and  ftrik- 
ingly  exemplifies  that  from  harbouring  cri- 
minal thoughts,  to  the  forming  black  de~ 
figns,  and  perpetrating  the  mofl  atrocious 
deeds,  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural  progrefs, 
and  an  unrefifted  rapidity. 

The  conflicting  paflions  of  the  capricious 
Lear!  tender  and  affectionate  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  whofe  irregular  affections  were 
neither  controlled  by  nature,  reafon,  or  juf- 
tice  ;  a  character  weak  and  vehement,  fond 
and  cruel ;  whofe  kindnefs  was  determined 
by  no  principle  ;  whofe  mind  governed  by  no 
fixed  fenfe  of  right,  but  vibrating  with  the 
accident  of  the  moment,  and  the  caprice  of 
the  predominant  humour ;  facrificmg  the 
virtuous  child,  whofe  fmcerity  fhould  have 
fecured  his  affection,  to  the  prepofterous  flat- 
tery of  her  unnatural  fillers. — Thefe  highly 
wrought  fcenes  do  not  merely  excite  in  the 
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deader  a  barren  fympathy  for  the  pangs  of 
felf-reproach,  of  deflitute  age,  and  fuffering 
royalty,  but  inculcate  a  falutary  abhorrence 
of  adulation  and  falfehood  ;  a  ufeful  caution 
againft  partial  and  unjuft  judgment;  a  found 
admonition  againft  paternal  injuftice  and 
filial  ingratitude. 

The  beautiful    and  touching   reflections 
of  Henry  IV.    in  thofe    laft  foul-fearching 
moments,  when  the  poifeffion  of  a  crown 
became  nothing,   and   the  unjuft  ambition 
by  which  he  had  obtained  it,  every  thing. 
Yet,  exhibiting  a  Prince  ftill  fo  far  retaining 
to  the  laft  the  cautious  policy  of  his  charac- 
ter, as  to  mix  his  concern  for  the  ftate,  and 
his  affection  for  his  fon,  with  the  natural  dif- 
jfimulation  of  his  own  temper  ;  and  blending 
the  fineft  fentiments  on  the  uncertainty  of 
human  applaufe  and  earthly  profperity,  with 
a  watchful  attention  to  confine  the  know- 
ledge of  the  unfair  means  by  which  he  had 
obtained  the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  to 
poffefs  it.     The  wily  politician  predominat- 
ing to  the   laft  moment,  and  manifefting 

n  2  rather 
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rather  regret  than  repentance; — difclofing 
that  the  aflumed   fanctity   with   which   he 
had  been  preparing  for  a  crufade,  was  only 
a  project,  to  check  thofe  inquiries  into  his 
title  to  the  crown  to  which  peace  and  reft 
might  lead ;  and  exhorting  the  Prince,  with 
a  forefeeing  fubtilty  which  little  became  a 
dying  monarch,  to  keep  up  quarrels  with 
foreign  powers,  in  order  to  wear  out  the 
memory  of  domeflic  ufurpation  ; — all  this 
prefents  a  ftriking  exhibition  of  a  fuperior 
mind,  fo  long  habituated  to  the  devious  paths 
of  worldly  wifdom,  and  crooked  policy,  as  to 
be  unable  to  defert  them,  even  in  the  pangs 
of  diifolution. 

The  pathetic  foliloquies  of  the  repentant 
Wolfey,  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth 
and  power  to  a  falutary  degradation!  A 
difgrace,  which  reftored  him  to  reafon,  and 
raifed  him  to  religion,  which  defiroyed  his 
fortune,  but  refcued  his  foul.  His  counfels 
to  the  rifmg  ftatefman  Cromwell,  on  the 
perils  of  ambition,  and  the  precarioufnefs  of 
royal  favour;  the  vanity  of  all  attachment 

which 
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which  has  not  religion  for  its  bafis ;  the 
weaknefs  of  all  fidelity  which  has  not  the 
fear  of  God  for  its  principle ;  and  the 
perilous  end  of  that  favour  of  the  courtier, 
which  is  enjoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  his 
"  integrity  to  Heaven  !" 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a 
female  mind,  fo  fkilfully  exemplified  in  that 
memorable  fcene  in  which  the  bloody 
Richard  conquers  the  averfion  of  the  Prin- 
cefs  Anne  to  the  murderer  of  her  hufband, 
and  of  all  his  royal  race !  The  deplorable 
error  of  the  feeble-minded  Princefs,  in  fo  far 
forgetting  his  crimes  in  his  compliments, 
as  to  confent  to  the  monflrous  union  with  the 
murderer !  Can  there  be  a  more  ftriking 
exemplification  of  a  pofition  we  have  ven- 
tured fo  frequently  co  eftablifh,  of  the  dan. 
gers  to  which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the 
miferies  to  which  flattery  leads  ? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VI.  and  of 
Richard  II.  on  the  cares  and  duties,  the 
unfatisfa&orinefs  and  difappointment  at- 
tending    great    fituations,    the    vanity    of 

n  3  human 
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human  grandeur  while  enjoyed,  and  the  un? 
certain  tenure  by  which  it  is  held  ! — Thefe 
fine  foliloquies  preach  powerfully  to  the 
hearts  of  all  in  high  ftations,  but  mofl 
powerfully  to  thofe  in  the  highefc, 

The  terribly  inftruclive  death-bed  of  car- 
dinal Beaufort,  whofe  filence,  like  the  veil 
in  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  facrifice  of 
Iphigenia  by  Timanthes,  thrown  over  the 
father's  face,  penetrates  the  foul  more  by 
what  it  conceals,  than  could  have  been 
effected  by  any  thing  that  its  removal  might 
have  difcovered. 

Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances, 
too  various  to  be  enumerated,  too  obvious 
to  require  Ipecifying,  and  too  beautiful  to 
fland  in  need  in  comment,  may,  when 
properly  feiecled,  and  judiciouily  animad- 
verted on,  not  only  delight  the  imagination, 
and  gratify  the  feelings,  but  carry  inftruction 
to  the  heart. 

The  royal  pupil  may  difcern  in  Shake- 
fpeare  an  originality  which  has  no  parallel. 
He  exhibits  humour  the  mod  genuine,  and* 

what 
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.-what  is  far  more  extraordinary,  propriety  of 
ientiment,  and  delicacies  of  conduct,  where, 
from,  his  low  opportunities,  failure  had  been 
pardonable.  A  fidelity  to  character  fo 
minute,  that  it  feems  rather  the  accuracy 
of  individual  hiftory,  marking  the  incidental 
deviations,  and  delineating  the  caiual  hu- 
mours of  actual  life,  than  the  invention  of 
the  poet.  Shakefpeare  has  feized  every  turn 
and  flexure  of  the  ever- varying  mind  of  man 
in  all  its  fluctuating  forms ;  touched  it  in  all 
its  changeful  fhades,  and  marked  it  in  all  its 
nicer  gradations,  as  well  as  its  more  abrupt 
varieties.  He  exhibits  the  whole  internal 
ftruclure  of  man  ;  uniting  the  correctness  of 
anatomy  with  the  exa£tnefs  of  delineation, 
the  graces  of  proportion,  and  often  the 
highefl  beauty  of  colouring. 

But  with  thefe  excellencies,  the  works  of 
tills  mod  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  fo 
much  that  is  vulgar,  fo  much  that  it  is  abfurd, 
and  fo  much  that  it  is  impure  j  fo  much  in- 
decent levity,  falfe  wit,  and  grofs  defcrip- 
tion;  that  he  mould  only  be  read  in  parcels, 
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and  with  the  nicefl  fele&ion.  His  more 
exceptionable  pieces  mould  not  be  read  at 
all ;  and  even  of  the  bell,  much  may  be 
omitted.  But  the  qualified  perufal  here 
fuggefled  may,  on  account  of  his  wonderful 
acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  be 
attended  with  peculiar  advantages  to  readers 
of  the  clafs  in  queflion,  one  of  whofe  chief 
ftudies  mould  be  that  of  mankind,  and  who, 
from  the  circumflance  of  ftation  and  fex, 
have  few  direct  and  fafe  means  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  characters  which 
compofe  it. 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tragedians 
we  have  already  adverted,  as  uniting,  with 
the  loftieil  powers  of  genius,  a  general  pre- 
valence of  virtuous,  and  often  even  of  pious 
fentiments,  The  fcenes  with  which  they 
abound,  of  meritorious,  of  fuffering,  of 
imprudent,  of  criminal,  of  rafh,  and  of 
penitent  Princes ;  of  royalty  under  every 
viciffitude  of  paffion,  of  character,  and  cir- 
cumflance, will  furnifh  an  interefting  and 

not 
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not  unprofitable  entertainment.  And  Mr. 
Potter  has  put  the  Englifli  reader  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  thefe  ancient  bards,  of  Efchylus 
efpecially,  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to 
his  own  tafle  and  learning-.  ■< 

o 

Mofl  of  the  tragedies  of  Racine  are  ad- 
mirably written,  and  are  unexceptionable 
in  almoft  all  refpecls.  They  poffefe,  though 
conveyed  in  the  poor  vehicle  of  French 
verification  *,  all  the  dramatic  requifites, 
and  to  their  author  we  can  fafely  afcribe 
one  merit,  fuperior  even  to  that  of  the  cri- 
tical exaclnefs  with  which  he  has  regulated 
the  unities  of  his  plays  by  Ariflotle's  clock  ; 

*  It  is  a  curious  circum-ftance  in  the  hi  {lory  of 
French  dramatic  poetry,  that  the  meanvre  ufed  by 
their  belt  poets  in  their  fublimeft  tragedies  is  the 
anapseflic,  which,  in  our  language,  is  not  only  the 
lighted  and  molt  undignified  cf  all  the  poetic  mea- 
sures, but  is  ftill  more  degraded  by  being  chiefly 
applied  to  burleique  fubjedes.  It  is  amufing  to  an 
Englifh  ear,  to  hear  the  Brutus  of  Racine,  the  Cid 
of  Corneille,  and  the  Orofmane  and  Oreftes  of  Voltaire, 
declaim,  philofophize,  figh,  and  rave  in  the  precife 
fneafure  of 

A  Coller  there  wa»,  and  he  liv',1  in  3  Stall. 

we 
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we  mean  his  conftant  care  not  to  offend 
againft  modefty  or  religion.  His  Athalie 
exhibits  at  once,  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the 
dramatic  art,  a  proof  of  what  exquifite 
postic  beauties  the  Bible  hiflories  are  fuf- 
ceptible ;  a  falutary  warning  to  Princes  on 
the  miferies  attendant  upon  treachery,  im- 
piety, and  ambition  ;  and  a  lively  inflance  of 
not  only  the  private  value,  but  the  great 
political  importance  of  eminently  able  and 
pious  miniflers  of  religion. 

If  the  Italian  language  mould  form  a 
part  of  the  royal  education,  we  might  name 
Metaflafio  as  quite  inoffenfive  in  a  moral 
view,  though  neceffarily  mixing  fomething 
of  the  flimfy.  texture  of  the  opera  with  the 
feverer  graces  of  Melpomene.  His  mufe 
poflfeffes  an  equable  and  fieady  pinion :  if 
me  feldom  foars  into  fublimitv,  me  never 
finks  to  meannefs ;  fhe  is  rather  elegant 
and  pleafmg,  than  vigorous  or  lofty.  His 
facred  dramas  are  particularly-  excellent, 
and  are  fcarcely  lefs  interefting  to  the 
reader  of  tafte  than  of  piety.     They  are  alio 

exempt 
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exempt  from  a  certain  monotony,  which 
makes  his  other  pieces  too  much  to  referable 
each  other. 

It  is  with  no  fmall  regret  that,  peiTuaded 
as  we  are  that  England  is  the  rich  native 
foil  of  dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to 
the  painful  neceflity  of  recommending 
exotics  in  preference  to  the  indigenous  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  fruitful  clime.  The 
truth  is,  that  though  we  poffefs  in  our  lan- 
guage admirable  fingle  pieces,  yet  our 
tragic  poets  have  afforded  fcarce  any  in- 
ftances,  except  Milton  in  his  exquifite 
Comus  and  Sampfon  Agonifles,  and  Mafon 
in  his  chafte  and  claflic  dramas,  in  which 
we  can  confcientioufly  recommend  their 
entire,  unweeded  volumes,  as  never  deviat- 
ing from  that  correclnefs  and  purity  which 
mould  be  the  infeparable  attendant  on  the. 
tragic  mufe  *. 

*  Thompson's  tragedies  fumiih  the  befl  excepting 
to  this  remark  of  any  with  which  the  author  is 
acquainted. 

We 
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We  fhail,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  vir- 
tuous fcenes,  and  even  pious  fentiments,  are 
fcattered  throughout  moil  of  our  popular 
tragedies,  but  that  the  general  moral  alfo  is 
frequently  ftriking  and  impreffive.  Its  end, 
however,  is  often  defeated  by  the  means 
employed  to  accomplish  it.  In  how  many, 
for  inftance,  of  the  favourite  tragedies  of 
Rows  and  Otway,  which  are  mofl  frequently 
acted,  do  we  find  paffages  and  even  whole 
fcenes  of  a  directly  contrary  tendency ; 
paffages  calculated  to  awaken  thofe  very 
pamons  which  it  was  the  profeffed  object  of 
the  author  to  counteract  ? 

Firft  railing-  a  combuftion  of  defire, 

With  fome  cold  moral  they  would  quench  the  fire. 

When  we  contrail  the  purity,  and  I  had 
almoft  faid,  the  piety  of  the  works  of  the 
tragic  poets  of  pagan  Greece,  and  even  the 
more  felect  ones  of  popiih  France,  with  fome 
of  the  pieces  of  the  moil  mining  bards  of 
proteilant  Britain,  do  they  not  all  appear  to 
have  been  in  an  inverfe  ratio  with  the  advan- 
tages which  their  authors  enjoyed  ? 

It 
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It  may  be  objected,  that,  in  fpsaking  of 
poetic  compofition,  we  have  dwelt  fo  long, 
and  ahnofl  fo  exclufively  on  the  drama.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  far  more  pleafant 
to  range  at  large  through  the  whole  flowery 
fields  of  the  mufes,  where  we  could  ha-.se 
gathered  much  that  is  .fweet,  and  much  that 
is  falutary.  But  we  mud  not  indulge  in  ex- 
curfions  which  are  merely  pleafurable.  We 
have  on  all  occafions  made  it  a  point  not  to 
recommend  books  becaufe  they  are  pleafant, 
or  even  good,  but  becaufe  they  are  appro- 
priate.    And  as  it  is  notorious 

that  gorgeous  Tragedy 


With  fceptred  Pall  comes  fweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes'  or  Pelops'  line  :  — 

that  fhe  prefers  the  fplendid  fcenes  of  royal 
courts  to  the  retired  courts  of  private  life  ; 
that  fhe  delights  to  exemplify  virtue,  to 
defignate  vice,  or  dignify  calamity, '  by 
chufmg  her  perfonages  among  Kings  and 
Princes,  we  therefore  thought  it  might  not 
be  altogether  unufeful,  in  touching  on  this 

topic,' 
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topic,  to  diftinguifh  between  fuch  authors 
as  are  fafe,  and  fuch  as  are  dangerous ; 
by  mentioning  thofe  of  the  one  clafs  with 
deferved  commendation,  and  by  generally 
palling  over  the  names  of  the  others  in 
filence* 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 
Books  of  injlrucllon,  life.  Lord  Bacon,  &c. 

In  the  "  prophet  of  unborn  faience," 
who  brought  into  ufe  a  logic  almoft  en- 
tirely new,  and  who  rejected  the  ftudy  of 
words  for  .that  of  things,  the  royal  pupil 
may  fee  the  way,  rarely  ufed  before  his 
time,  of  arguing  by  induction ;  a  logic 
grounded  upon  obfervation,  fact,  and  ex- 
periment. To  eftimate  the  true  value  of 
Lord  Bacon,  we  mould  recollect  what  was 
the  ftate  of  learning  when  he  appeared  ;  we 
mould  remember  with  what  a  mighty  hand 
he  overthrew  the  defpotifm  of  that  abfurd 
fyflem  which  had  kept  true  knowledge 
in  fhackles,  arretted  the  progrefs  of  found 
philofophy,  and  blighted  the  growth  of  the 
human  intellect. 

His  frit    aim  was  to  clear  the   ground, 

rooting  out  the  preconceived  errors,  and 

1  o  obftinate 
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obftinate  prejudices,  which  long  prefcrip- 
tion  had  eftabliihed ;  and  tl  en  to ■  fubftitute 
what  was  ufeful,  in  place  of  that  idle  and 
fruitlefs  fpeculation  which  had  fo  long  pre- 
vailed. He  was  almoft  the  firft  rational 
inveftigator  of  the  laws  of  nature,  who 
made  genuine  truth  and  found  knowledge, 
and  not  a  barren  curiofity  and  an  unprofir 
table  ingenuity,  the  object  of  his  purfuit. 
His  inftances  are  all  faid  to  be  collected  with 
as  much  judgment,  as  they  are  recorded 
with  fimplicity.  He  teaches  the  important 
art  of  viewing  a  queftion  on  all  fides,  and 
oJ  eliciting  truth  from  the  refuit ;  and  he 
always  makes  reafoning  and  experiment  go 
hand  in  hand,  mutually  illuftrating  each 
other. 

One  principal  ufe  of  being  fomewhat 
acquainted  with  this  great  author  is,  to 
learn  that  admirable  method  and  order 
which  he  uniformly  obferves.  So  excellent 
is  the  difpofition  he  makes,  that  the  reader 
is  not  loft,  even  in  that  mighty  mafs  of 
matter  in  which   he   arranges   the  arts   of 

hiftory, 
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hiftory,  poetry,  and  philofophy,  under  their 
three  great  correfponding  faculties,  of 
memory,  imagination,  and  underftanding. 
This  perfpicuous  clearnefs  of  diflribution ; 
this  breaking  up  his  fubject  into  parts, 
without  lofmg  fight  of  that  whole  to  which 
each  portion  preferves  its  exact  fubordina- 
tion,  enables  the  reader  to  follow  him,  with- 
out perplexity,  in  the  wide  ftretch  and  coni- 
pafs  of  his  intellectual  refearches. 

With  the  fame  admirable  method  he  has 
alfo  made  a  diflribution  of  the  feveral 
branches  of  hiftory.  He  feparates  it  into 
three  divifions, — chronicles,  or  annals,  lives, 
and  relations;  affigning  in  his  luminous 
way,  to  each  its  refpective  properties, 
lives  of  individuals,  he  is  of  opinion,  exhi- 
bit more  faithful  and  lively  narratives  of 
things  ;  and  he  pronounces  them  capable 
of  being  more  fafely  and  advantageoufly 
transferred  into  example,  than  general  hif- 
tory. He  affigns  alfo  a  great  degree  of 
ufefulnefs  to  fpecial  relations  of  actions, 
fuch  as  Catiline's  confpiracy,  and  the  ex- 

vol.  11,  o  pedition 
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pedition  of  Cyrus  ;  conceiving  them  to  be 
more  pleafant  by  prefenting  a  fubject  more 
manageable,  becaufe  more  limited.  And 
as  a  more  exadl  knowledge  and  full  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  of  thefe  individual 
relations,  the  author,  he  obferves,  is  not 
driven,  like  the  writer  of  general  hiftory,  to 
fill  up  chafms  and  blank  fpaces,  out  of  his 
own  imagination  *. 

Politics 

*  There  is  one  inftance  in  which  even  this  great 
author  has  poorly  executed  his  own  ideas.  After  fo 
ably  laying  down  the  outline  of  hiftory,  he  has  fhewn 
little  'fkill,  in  an  individual  inftance,  in  filling  it  up. 
Few  writers  have  more  remarkably  failed,  than  Lord 
Bacon  in  his  hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  defective 
in  almoft  all  the  ingredients  of  hiftoric  compofition  . 
neither  poflefling  majefty  nor  dignity  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  eafe  and  perfpicuity  on  the  other.  Theie 
is  a  conftant  aim  at  wit  and  pleafantry,  with  a  con. 
ftant  failure  in  both.  The  choice  of  matter  is  injudi- 
cious ;  great  circumftances  are  often  flightly  touched, 
while  he  enlarges  upon  trifles.  The  hiftory  is  feeble 
narrative  ;  the  ftyle  is  affected  declamation  ;  loaded, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  Quintilian's  precept,  with  thofe 
double  epithets,  which,  as  that  nobleft  of  critics 
obferves,  when  each  does  not  furnifh  a  frefti  idea,  is 
as  if  every  common  foldier  in  an  army  fhould  carry  a 

footman, 
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Politics  he  arranges  with  the  fame  me- 
thodical order,  dividing  them  into  three 
feveral  parts, — the  prefervation  of  a  flate, 
its  profperity,  and  its  enlargement.  Of  the 
two  former  branches,  he  allows  that  pre- 
ceding authors  had  already  treated,  but 
intimates  that  he  himfelf  was  the  firfl  who 
had  difcuffed  the  latter.  As  political  ceco- 
nomy  will  hereafter  form  an  important 
branch  of  fludy  for  the  royal  pupil,  we  are, 


footman,  increafing  the  incumbrance  without  adding 
to  the  ftrength.  The  hiltory  of  Henry  VII.  wants 
perfpicuity,  Simplicity,  and  almoft  every  grace  required 
of  the  hiftoric  mufe.  And  what  is  more  ftrange,  we 
neither  difcover  in  this  work  the  deep  politician,  the 
man  of  buiinefs,  the  man  of  genius,  or  the  man  of 
the  world.  It  abounds  with  thofe  colloquial  fami- 
liarities, we  had  almoft  faid  vulgarifms,  with  which 
the  works  of  that  reign  are  generally  infected,  but 
which  we  do  not  expect  in  this  great  author.  Bud- 
gell  has  publifhed  in  the  Guardian,  a  colleftion  of 
numberlefs  paflages  from  this  hiftory,  exemplifying 
almoft  every  kind  of  literary  defect ;  not  with  an 
invidious  delign  to  injure  fo  great  a  name,  but  left  the 
authority  of  that  name  mould  fanction  bad  writing. 
The  prefent  criticifm  is  offered,  left  it  mould  fanction 
bad  tafte. 

o  2  happily 
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happily,  not  wanting  in  very  able  modern 
authors,  who,  living  in  our  time,  are 
likely  to  be  more  extenfively  ufeful,  from 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  exifting  cir- 
cumirances,  and  with  the  revolutions  which 
have  led  to  them. 

Nothing  feems  to  have  been  too  great, 
or  too  fmall,  for  the  univerfal  mind  of 
Bacon  ;  nothing  too  high  for  his  ilrong 
and  foaring  wing  5  nothing  too  vafl  for 
his  extenfive  grafp  ;  nothing  too  deep  for 
his  profound  fpirit  of  invefligation ;  no- 
thing too  minute  for  his  mifcrofcopic  dis- 
cernment. Whoever  dives  into  the  depths 
of  learning,  or  examines  the  intricacies  of 
politics,  or  explores  the  arcana  of  nature, 
or  looks  into  the  myfleries  of  art,  or  the 
do&rines  of  religion,  or  the  fcheme  of 
morals,  or  the  laws  of  jurifprudence,  or 
the  decorums  of  courts,  or  the  duties  of 
public  conduct,  or  the  habits  of  domeflic 
life  \  whoever  wanders  among  the  thorns 
of  metaphyfics,  or  gathers  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  or  plucks  the  fruits  of  philofophy, 

will 
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v. -ill  find  that  this  noble  author  has  been  his 
precurfor ;  and  that  he  himfelf  can  fcarcely 
deviate  into  any  path  which  Bacon  has  not 
previoufly  explored. 

Nor  did  the  hand  which  fo  ably  treats  en 
the  formation  of  dates,  difdain  to  arrange 
the  plants  of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
parterre  ;  nor  was  the  ftatefman,  who  dif- 
courfed  fo  largely  and  fo  eloquently  on  the 
methods  of  improving  kingdoms,  or  the  phi- 
lofopher,  who  defcanted  on  the  means  of 
augmenting  fcience,  above  teaching  the 
pleafing  art  to  feledt  the  fheltered  fpot  for 
the  tender  exotic,  to  give  minute  inftruc- 
tions  for  polifhing  "  the  dry  fmooth-lliaven 
green,"  for  raifmg  a  ftrawberry,  or  culti- 
vating a  rofe. 

His  moral  effays  are  fraught  with  familiar 
wifdom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this 
intellectual  and  moral  treafure  the  royal 
pupil  cannot  be  too  intimately  converfant. 
His  other  writings  are  too  voluminous,  as 
well  as  too  various  and  too  fcientific,  to  be 
fead  at   large  j  and  it  is  become  the  lefs 

0  3  neceifary^ 
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neceffary,  the  works  of  Bacon  having  been 
the  grand  feed-plot,  out  of  which  all  the  mo? 
dern  gardens  of  philofophy,  fcience,  and 
letters,  have  been  either  fown  or  planted. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  after 
admiring  in  the  works  of  this  wonderful 
man  to  what  a  pitch  the  human  mind  can 
foar,  we  may  fee,  from  a  few  unhappy  in- 
flances  in  his  conduct,  to  what  debafement 
it  can  fteop.  While  his  writings  ftore  the 
mind  with  wifdom  and  the  heart  with  vir- 
tue, we  may,  from  his  practice,  take  a 
melancholy  leflbn  on  the  imperfection  of 
human  excellence,  by  the  mortifying  con- 
fideration  of  his  ingratitude  as  a  friend,  his 
adulation  as  a  courtier,  and  his  venality  as  a 
chancellor. 

Of  the  profound  and  various  works  of 
Locke,  the  moft  accurate  thinker,  and  the 
jufteft  reafoner,  which  this  or  perhaps  any 
other  country  has  produced,  we  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  the  ihort  but  very 
valuable  treatife  on  the  Conducl  of  the  Un- 
der/landing.    It    contains   a   familiar  an4 

popular 
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popular  illuft ration  of  fome  important  dif- 
•coveries  in  his  mofh  diftinguifhed  work, 
the  Effay  on  the  Human  Under  (landing, 
particularly  that  great  and  univerfal  law 
of  nature  "  the  fupport  of  fo  many  menta* 
powers  (that  of  memory  under  all  its 
modifications),  and  which  produces  equally 
remarkable  effects  in  the  intellectual,  as 
that  of  gravitation  does  m  the  material 
world,  the  affociaiion  af  ideas" — A  work  of 
which  even  the  fceptical  rhapfodift,  Lord 
Shaftefbury,  who  himfelf  pofleffed  much 
rhetoric  and  little  logic,  pronounced  that 
"  it  may  qualify  men  as  well  for  bufinefs 
and  the  world,  as  for  the  fciences  and  the 
ijmverfity." 

There  are  few  books  with  which  a 
royal  perfon  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly 
acquainted,  than  with  the  famous  work  of 
Grotius  on  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace. 
In  this  work  the  great  principles  of  juftice 
are  applied  to  the  highefl  political  pur- 
pofes ;     and   the    foundeft   reafon   is   em- 

o  4  ployed 
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ployed  in  the  caufe  of  the  pureft  humanity. 
This  valuable  treatife  owed  its  birth  to  the 
circumftance  of  the  author,  a  ftatefman  and 
ambaflador,  having,  as  he  himfelf  obferves, 
perfonally  witneffed  in  all  parts  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  world,  <f  fuch  an  unbridled  licentiouf- 
nefs  with  regard  to  war,  as  the  moil  barba- 
rous nations  might  blufli  at.'*  "  They  fly 
to  arms,"  fays  he,  ft  on  frivolous  pre- 
tences ;  and  when  once  tftey  have  them  in 
their  hands,  they  trample  on  all  laws,  hu- 
man and  divine,  as  if  from  the  time  of  their 
afnimption  of  arms  they  were  authorifed  fo 
to  do." 

In  the  courfe  of  the  work  he  inquires, 
with  a  very  vigorous  penetration,  into  the 
origin  of  the  rights  of  war,  its  different 
kinds,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
fovereign.  He  clearly  explains  the  nature 
and  extent  of  thofe  rights,  the  violation  of 
which  authorifes  the  taking  up  arms. 
And  finally,  after  having  ably  defcanted 
on  all  that  relates  to  war  in  its  beginning, 

and 
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and  its  progrefs,  he  as  ably  enlarges  on  the 
nature  of  thofe  negotiations  and  treaties  of 
peace  which  terminate  it  *. 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  ge- 
nius, he  was  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a 
book  containing  fuch  bold  and  honed 
doctrines  to  a  king  of  France.  This  ad- 
mirable treatife  was  found  in  the  tent  of 
the  great  Guftavus  after  his  death.  It  had 
been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 
itudy.  The  Swedim  monarch  knew  how 
to  chufe  his  books  and  his  ininiflers.     He 

*  The  cenfure  frequently  expreffed  in  thefe  vo- 
lumes, againft  Princes  who  inconfiderately  engage  in 
ivar,  can  never  apply  to  that  in  which  we  are  involved. 
A  war,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  has  levelled 
the  jufl  fences  which  feparated  nations,  and  deftroyed 
the  good  faith  which  united  them.  A  war,  which 
on  our  part  was  entered  upon,  not  for  conqueil  but 
cxiftence  ;  not  from  ambition  but  neceffitv  ;  not  for 
revenge  but  juftice  ;  not  to  plunder  other  nations  but 
to  prelerve  our  own..  And  not  exclufively,  even  to 
fave  ourfelves,  but  for  the  reftoration  of  dtfoiated 
nations,  and  the  final  faFety  and  repofe  of  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

6  '  ftudied 
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iludied  Grotius,  and  he   employed  Oxen* 
fliern. 

If  the  royal  prfon  would  perufe  a  work, 
which,  to  the  rhetoric  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  the  patriot  fpirit  of  antient  Rome, 
unites  the  warmth  of  contemporary  intereil 
and  the  dearnefs  of  domeftic  feeling  ;  in 
which  to  the  vigour  of  a  rapid  and  in- 
dignant eloquence,  is  fuperadded  the  wideffc 
extent  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  deepeft 
political  fagacity  : — a  work 

Where  old  experience  doth  attain, 
To  fomething  like  prophetic  ftrain  : 

a  work  which  firft  unlocked  the  hidden 
fprings  of  revolutionary  principles  ;  dived 
into  the  complicated  and  almoft  un- 
fathomable depths  of  political,  literary, 
and  moral  mifchief;  penetrated  the  dens 
and  labyrinths,  where  anarchy,  who  long 
had  been  myft^rioufly  brooding,  at  length 
hatched  her  baleful  progeny ; — laid  bare 
to  view  the  dark  receffes,  where  facrilege, 

murderj 
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*nurder,  treafon,  regicide,  and  atheifm,  were 
engendered.-r-If  fhe  would  hear  the  warn- 
ing voice  which  firft  founded  the  alarm  in 
the  ears  of  Britain,  and  which,  by  roufing 
to  a  fenfe  of  danger,  kindled  the  fpirit 
to  repel  it,  which  an  Englishman  is  always 
but  one  and  the  fame  atl,  fhe  mould 
perufe  Mr.  Burke9 s  Reflcclions  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great, 
but  often  mifguided  man,  to  light  at  lalt 
upon   a  fubject,  not  only    fmgularly   con- 
genial to  the  turn  of  his  genius,  but  of  his 
temper  alfo.    The  accomplimed  fcholar,  the 
wit  of  vivid  imagination,  the  powerful  orator 
rich  in  imagery,  and  abounding  in  claflic 
allufion,  had  been  previoufly  difplayed  to 
equal   advantage  in  his   other  works,    but 
with   confiderable   abatements,    from   pre- 
judices which   fometimes  blinded  his  judg- 
ment,   from    a    vehemence    which    often 
clouded    his    brightnefs. — He    had    never 
wanted  genius  ; — it  would  be  hard  to  fay 
he    had    ever   wanted   integrity; — but   he 

had 
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had  often  wanted  that  confiftency  which  is 
fo  neceflary  to  make  the  parts  of  a  great 
character  cohere  to  each  other.  A  patriot, 
yet  not  un frequently  feeming  to  act  againft 
the  interefts  of  his  country ; — a  fenator, 
never  heard  without  admiration,  but  fome- 
times  without  effect ;  a  ftatefman,  often 
embarrafling  his  adverfaries,  without  always 
ferving  his  friends,  or  advancing  his  caufe. 
But  in  this  concentration  of  his  powers, 
this  onion  of  his  faculties  and  feelings,  the 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  his 
impetuofity  found  objects  which  rendered 
its  exercife  not  only  pardonable  but  laud- 
able. That  violence,  which  had  fome- 
times  exhaufted  itfelf,  unworthily  in  party, 
or  unkindly  on  individuals,  now  found 
full  fcope  for  its  exercife,  in  the  unre- 
ftrained  atrocities  of  a  nation,  hoftile 
not  only  to  Britain  but  to  human  nature 
itfelf.  A  nation  not  offending  from  the 
ordinary  impulfe  of  the  paffions,  which 
might  have  been  repelled  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  refiftence3  but  "  committing  the 

oldefl 
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cldefl  crimes  the  neweft  kind  of  way,"  and 
uniting  the  bloody  inventions  of  the  moft 
felfifh  ambition,  and  the  headlong  appetites 
of  the  moft  unbridled  vices,  with  all  the  ex- 
quifite  contrivances  of  gratuitous  wickednefs. 
And  happily  for  his  fame,  all  the  fucceffive 
actors  in  the  revolutionary  drama  took  care 
to  fin  up  to  any  intemperance  of  language 
which  even  Mr.  Burke  could  fupply. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

The  Holy  Scriptures.— 'The  Old  TeJhamenU 

In  fpeaking  of  the  nature  and  evidences 
of  revealed  religion,  it  was  impoflible  to 
avoid  anticipating  the  fubjecl:  of  this  chap- 
ter, as  it  is  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone 
that  the  nature  of  our  divine  religion  can 
be  adequately  afcertained  ;  and  as  it  is 
only  in  that  facred  volume  that  we  can 
difcover  thofe  ftriking  congruities  between 
Chriftianity,  and  all  the  moral  exigencies 
of  man,  which  form  fo  irrefiftible  an  evi- 
dence of  its  coming  from  that  God,  "  who 
"  is   above  all,  and  through   all,   and  in 

«  us  all." 

There  are,  -  however,  fome  additional 
points  of  view  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture 
ought  to  be  confidered.  It  is  doubtlefs 
moil  deeply  interefting,  as  it  contains  in  it 
that  Revelation    from   heaven   which  was 

"to 
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;c  to  give  light  to  them  that  fat  in  darknefs 
and  the  fhadow  of  death,  and  to  guide  our 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace.'*  But  while 
we  joyfully  follow  this  collected  radiance, 
we  may  humbly  endeavour  to  examine 
the  apparatus  itfelf  by  which  thole  beams 
of  heaven  are  thrown  on  our  path.  Let 
us  then  confider  the  divine  volume  fome- 
what  more  in  detail,  endeavouring  at  the 
fame  time,  not  to  overlook  thofe  features 
which  it  prefents  to  the  critic,  or  philolo- 
gift.  We  do  not  mean  to  him  who,  while 
he  reads,  affects  to  forget,  that  he  has  in 
his  hands  the  book  of  God,  and  therefore 
indulges  his  perverfe  or  profligate  fancy,  as 
if  he  were  perufing  the  poems  of  Homer 
or  of  Hafez. — But  we  mean  the  Chriftian 
critic,  and  the  Chriftian  philologift ;  cha- 
racters, it  is  true,  not  very  common,  yet 
through  the  mercy  of  God  fo  exemplified 
in  a  few  noble  inftances,  even  in  our  own 
days,  as  to  convince  us,  that  in  the  for- 
mation of  thefe  volumes  of  eternal  life,  no 

faculty, 
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faculty,  no  tafte,  no  impreiTible  point  in 
the  mind  of  man,  has  been  left  unprovided 
for.  They  mew  us,  too,  what  an  exten* 
five  field  the  facred  Scriptures  furnifh  for 
thofe  claflical  labours,  of  which  they  pof. 
fibly  were  deemed  fcarcely  fufceptible  before 
the  admirable  Lowth  gave  his  invaluable 
Prelections. 

The   firfi   circumflance   which    prefents 
itfelf,  is  the  variety  of  compofition  which 
is  crowded  into  thefe  narrow  limits.      Hif- 
torical    records   extending    through  thou- 
fands  of  years  ; — poetry    of  almofl   every 
fpecies  ;■ — biographic  memoirs  of  that  very 
kind    which     the    modern     world    agrees 
to  deem   mod  interefting  ;    epiflolary  cor- 
refpondence  which,  even  for  excellence  of 
manner,  might  challenge  a  comparifon  with 
any  compofition    of    that   nature     in   the 
world  ;  and  laftly,    that  fmgular  kind  of 
writing,  peculiar  to   this  facred   book,    in 
which   the    veil    that  hides   futurity  from 
man  is  penetrated,  remote   occurrences  fo 

anticipated, 
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anticipated,  as  to  imply  a  demonftration  that 
God  alone  could  have  communicated  fuch 
knowledge  to  man. 

In  the  hiftoric  parts,  we  cannot  but  be 
{truck  with  a  certain  peculiar  confciouf- 
nefs  of  accurate  knowledge,  evincing  itfelf 
by  its  two  grand  charatteriftics,  precifion 
and  fimplicity.  They  are  not  the  annals 
of  a  nation  which  are  before  us,  fo  much 
as  the  records  of  a  family.  Truth  is  ob- 
vioufly  held  in  fupreme  value,  fince,  even 
where  it  is  difcreditable,  there  is  not  the 
flighted  attempt  to  difguife  it.  The  affec- 
tions are  cordially  at  work ;  but  they  are 
more  filial  than  patriotic,  and  more  devout 
than  filial.  To  thefe  writers  the  God  of 
their  fathers  is  of  more  importance  than 
their  fathers  themfelves.  They  therefore 
preferve,  with  the  greatcfl  care,  thofe 
tranfactions  of  their  anccftors,  which  were 
connected  with  the  mod  fignal  interferences 
of  heaven  ;  and  no  circumftance  is  omitted, 
by  which  additional  motives  might  be 
afforded   for   that   habitual   reverence,  fu~ 

vol.  11.  p  premc 
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preme  love,  and  unfhaken  confidence,  to* 
wards  the  Eternal  Father,  which  confli- 
cted the  pure  and  fublime  religion  of  this 
fingly  enlightened  people.  What  Mofes 
magnificently  exprefTes  in  the  exordium 
of  that  noble  Ode,  the  50th  pfalm,  contains 
the  central  principle  which  all  their 
hiilory  was  intended  to  imprefs.— - "  Lord, 
thou  haft  been  our  dwelling-place  from 
one  generation  to  another ;  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadit  made  the  earth  and  the  world ; 
even  from  everlafting  to  everlafling,  Thou 
art  God.". 

Other  nations  have  doubtlefs  made  their 
hiilory  fubfervient  to  their  mythology; 
or  rather,  being  ignorant  of  the  fa&s, 
they  have  at  once  gratified  their  national 
vanity,  and  indulged  their  moral  de- 
pravity, in  imagining  offenfive  and  mon- 
tlrous  chimeras.  But  do  thefe  humiliating 
nfatuations  of  human  kind,  univerfal  as 
they  have  been,  bear  any  fhadow  of  ana- 
logy to  the  divinely  philofophic   grandeur 

of 
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of  Hebrew  piety?  All  other  mythologic 
hiftories  degrade  our  nature.  This  alone 
reftores  its  primeval  dignity.  The  pious 
Jews  were  doubtlefs  the  greateft  zealots 
on  earth.  But  for  whom  ?  n  For  no  griefly 
terror,"  nor  "  execrable  fhape,"  like  all 
other  Orientalifts,  ancient  and  modern ; — 
no  brute,  like  the  Egyptians,  nor  deified 
monfter,  worfe  than  brute,  like  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  But  it  was  for  Him,  whom 
philofophers  in  all  ages  have  in  vain  laboured 
to  difcover;  of  whofe  character,  never- 
thelefs,  they  have  occafionally  caught  fome 
faint  idea  from  thofe  very  Jews,  whom  they 
have  defpifed,  and  who,  in  the  defcription 
even  of  the  heathen  Tacitus,  awes  our 
minds,  and  claims  the  natural  homage  of 
our  hearts.  "  The  Egyptians,"  fays  that 
unbribed  evidence,  in  the  midft  even  of  an 
odious  reprefentation  of  the  Jewifh  nation, 
"  venerate  various  animals,  as  well  as  like- 
"  nefTes  of  monfters.  The  Jews  acknow- 
"  ledge,  and  that  with  the  mind only,  a  fmgle 
"  Deity,      They  account  thofe  to  be  pro- 
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"  phane,  who  form  images  of  God  of 
periihable  materials,  in  the  likenefs  of 
men.  There  is  the  one  fupreme  eternal 
"  God,  unchangeable,  immortal.  They  there- 
14  fore  fuffer  no  ftatues  in  their  cities,  and 
s<  ilill  lefs  in  their  temples.  They  have 
.*  never  fhewn  this  mark  of  flattery  to  their 
"  Kings.  They  have  never  done  this  honour 
«  to  the  Csefars  *." 

What  then  was  zeal  for  fuch  worfhip 
as  this,  but  the  pureft  reafon,  and  the 
highefl  magnanimity  ?  And  how  wife  as 
well  as  heroic  do  they  appear  who  made  no 
account  of  life  in  fuch  a  caufe  !  "  O  King,** 
fay  they,  "  we  are  not  careful  to  anfwer 
"thee  in  this  matter.  Our  God  whom  we 
•*'  ferve  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and  he  will 
"  deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand.  But  if  not, 
"  be  jt  known  unto  thee,  that  we  will  not 
ferve  thy  Gods,  nor  worfnip  the  golden 
image  which  thou  hall  fet  up." 
Of  fuch  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be 

*  Tacitus  Hift.  Lib.  v.  5. 
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more  interefling  than  the  fimple,  the  affec- 
tionate hiflory  ?  it  is  not  men  whom  it 
celebrates ;  it  is  "  Him  who  only  hath  im- 
mortality, who  dwelleth  in  the  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto."  And  how 
does  it  reprefent  him?  That  iingie  ex- 
preflion  of  the  patriach  Abraham  will 
fully  inform  us :  "  Wilt  thou  alfo  deflroy 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ?  That  be 
far  from  theei  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right."  A  fentiment  fhort 
and  fimple  as  it  is,  which  carries  more  light 
to  the  mind,  and  more  confolation  to  the 
heart,  than  all  the  volumes  of  all  the  philo- 
fophers. 

But  what  was  the  moral  efficacy  of  this 
religion  ?  Let  the  youthful  Jofeph  tell  us. 
Let  him,  at  the  moment  of  his  victory  over- 
all that  has  moil  effectually  fubdued  human 
nature,  difcover  to  us  where  his  ftrength  L\v 
— "  How,"  fays  he,  "  fhall  I  do  this  great 
wickednefs,  and  fin  againft  God." 

Of  the  leffer  exellencies  of  thefe  hiftorlc 
records,  little  on  the  prefent  occafion  can, 
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and,  happily,  little  needs  be  faid.  If  the 
matter  is  unmixed  truth,  the  manner  is 
unmixed  nature.  Were  the  refearches  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  thofe  who  have 
followed  him  in  the  fame  track,  valuable 
on  no  other  account,  they  would  be  inefti* 
mable  in  this  refpect,  that  through  what 
they  have  difcovered  and  translated,  we  are 
enabled  to  compare  other  eaftern  composi- 
tions with  the  facred  books  of  the  Hebrews ; 
the  refult  of  which  companion,  fuppofing 
only  tafle  and  judgment  to  decide,  muft 
ever  be  this,  that,  in  many  inftances,  nothing 
can  recede  farther  from  the  fimplicity  of 
truth  and  nature  than  the  one,  nor  more 
conftantly  exhibit  both  than  the  other. 
This  aflertion  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
juftnefs  to  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  The  character  of  the  eaftern  poetry, 
in  general,  would  feem  to  be  that  of  florid- 
nefs  and  exuberance,  with  little  of  the  true 
fublime,  and  a  conftant  endeavour  to  out- 
do rather  than  to  imitate  nature.  The 
Jewifh  poetry  feems  to  have  been  call  in 

the 
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the  moft  perfect  mould.  The  expreffions 
are  ftrictfy  fubordinate  to  the  fenfe ;  and 
while  nothing  is  more  energetic,  nothing 
is  more  fimple  and  natural.  If  the  language 
be  ftrong,  it  is  the  flrength  of  fentiment 
allied  with  the  ftrength  of  genius  which 
alone  produces  it.  For  this  ftriking  difli- 
milarity  the  difference  of  fubjecT:  will  ac- 
count. There  is  one  God.  —  This  is  per- 
fect fimplicity.  He  is  omnifcient,  omni- 
potent, infinite,  and  eternal.  —  This  is  fub- 
limity  beyond  which  nothing  can  rife. 
What  evinces  this  to  be  the  real  fource  of 
excellence  in  Hebrew  Poetry  is,  that  no 
inftances  of  the  fublime,  in  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  human  compofition,  will  bear  a 
comparifon  with  what  the  Hebrew  poets 
fay  of  the  Almighty.  For  example  :  what 
in  all  the  poetry,  even  of  Homer,  is  to  be 
compared  with  this  paffage  of  David  } 
"  Whither  fhall  I  go  from  thy  fpirit,  or 
"  whither  fhall  I  flee  from  thy  prefencef 
*'  if  I  climb  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there  % 
M  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  thou  art  there  ; 
"  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
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*'  dwell  in  the  uttermoft  part  of  the  fee* 
u  even  there  fhall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and 
"  thy  right  hand  fhall  hold  me." 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
that  it  alone,  of  all  the  poetry  we  know  of 
in  the  world,  retains  its  poetic  ftru&ure  in 
the  moft  literal  tranflation ;  nay  indeed,  the 
more  literal  the  tranflation,  the  lefs  the  poetry 
is  injured.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  facred 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  appear  to 
depend  on  cadence  or  rhythm,  or  any  thing 
merely  verbal,  which  literal  tranflation  into 
another  language  necefTarily  deftroys ;  but 
on  a  method  of  giving  to  each  diftin£t  idea 
a  two-fold  expreflion,  fo  that  when  the 
poetry  of  the  Old  Teftament  is  perfect,  and 
not  injured  by  erroneous  tranflation,  it  ex- 
hibits a  feries  of  couplets,  in  which  the 
fecond  member  of  each  couplet  repeats  the 
fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame  fenfe,  in  a 
varied  manner — As  in  the  beginning  of  the 
95th  pfalm  : 

O  come  let  us  ling  unto  the  Lord, 
Let  us  heartily  rejoice  in  the  ftrength  of  our  falva-- 
tion  ; 

Let 
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Let  us  come  before  his  prefence  with  thankigiving, 

And  mew  ourfelves  glad  in  him  with  pfalms  : 

For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God, 

And  a  great  King  above  all  gods : 

In  his  hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 

And  the  ftrength  of  the  hills  is  his  alfo. 

The  motive  for  adopting  fuch  a  ftructure  we 
eafilv  conceive  to  have  been,  that  the  compo- 
fition  might  be  adapted  to  refponfive  finging. 
But,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging  a  much 
deeper  purpofe  of  infinite  wifdom,  that  that 
poetry  which  was  to  be  tranflated  into  all 
languages,  mould  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  literal 
tranflation  could  not  decompofe  ? 

On  the  fubject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  neceflary  to  refer  the  reader 
to  Bifhop  Lowth's  work  already  mentioned, 
and  to  that  fhorter,  but  molt  luminous  dif- 
courfe  on  this  fubjeel:,  prefixed  to  the  fama 
excellent  author's  tranflation  of  Ifaiah. 

Moral  philofophy,  in  its  truefl  and  noblefl 

fenfe,  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 

Scriptures.       Revealed    religion   being,    in 

fad',  that  "  day  fpring  from  on  high,'*  of 

whofe  happy  effects  the  pagan  philofophers 
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had  no  knowledge,  and  the  want  of  which 
they  were  always  endeavouring  to  fup« 
ply  by  artificial  but  mofl  delufive  con- 
trivances. But  the  portion  of  the  facred 
volume  which  is  moll  diftin&ly  appro- . 
priated  to  this  fubject,  are  the  books  of 
Ecclefiaftes  and  Proverbs.  In  the  former  of 
thefe,  amid  Tome  difficult  pafiages,  obfcured 
to  us  by  our  ignorance  of  ancient  nations 
and  manners,  there  are  fame  of  the  deepeft 
reflections  on  the  vanity  of  all  things  earthly, 
and  on  the  indifpenfable  neceflity  of  fmcere 
religion  in  order  to  our  eafe  and  happinefs, 
that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man.  It 
afferts  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  of  which 
fome  have  fuppofed  the  Jews  ignorant,  in 
terms  the  moft  unequivocal.  "  Then  fhall 
the  duft  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and 
the  fpirit  Jhall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.** 
And  it  ends  with  a  corollary  to  which  every 
human  heart  ought  to  refpond,  becaufe  all 
juft  reflection  leads  to  it. — "  Let  us  hear 
the  conclufion  of  the  whole  matter;  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this 

is 
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is  the  whole  of  man. — For  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
fecret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether 
it  be  evil," 

The  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  fummary 
of  every  fpecies  of  practical  wifdom.  Tne 
firfl  nine  chapters  being  a  difcourfe  on  true 
wifdom,  that  is,  fincere  religion,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  the  remainder  a  fort  of  magazine 
of  all  its  varied  parts,  civil,  focial,  domeftic, 
and  perfonal,  in  this  world ;  together  with 
clear  and  beautiful  intimations  of  happinefs 
in  a  life  to  come.  As  for  example: — "  The 
path  of  the  juft  is  as  a  mining  light  which 
fhineth  more  and  more  unto  th*  perfect 
day."  Here,  one  of  the  moll  delightful 
objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  of 
the  morning,  is  adduced  as  an  emblem  of 
that  growing  comfort  and  cheerfulnefs. 
which  infeparably  attend  a  life  of  piety. 
What  then,  by  inevitable  analogy,  is  that 
perfect  day  in  which  it  is  made  to  terminate, 
but  the  eternal  happinefs  of  heaven  ?  Both 
thefe  books,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Pfalms,  have  this  fuitable  peculiarity  to  the 
prefent  occafion,  that  they  iffued  from  a  royal 
pen.  They  contain  a  wifdom,  truly,  which 
belongs  to  all ;  but  they  alfo  have  much  in 
them  which  peculiarly  concerns  thofe,  who, 
by  providential  destination,  are  mepherds  of 
the  people.  The  ioift  Pfalm,  in  particular, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  abridged 
manual  for  Princes,  efpecially  in  the  choice 
of  their  company. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

The  Holy  Scriptures. — The  Neza  Tejlament. 

JL  he  biographic  part  of  the  New  Tefla- 
ment  is  above  all  human  eftimation,  becaufe 
it  contains  the  portraiture  of  "  him  in  whom 
dwells  the  fulnefs  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
If  it  were,  therefore,  our  hard  lot  to  fay 
what  individual  part  of  the  Scriptures  we 
ihould  wiih  to    refcue   from  an  otherwife 
irreparable  deftruction,  ought  it  not  to  be 
that  part  which  defcribes  to  us  the  conduct 
and  preferves  to  us  the  inftru&ions  of  God 
nianifcfi  in  the  jlejh  ?      Worldly  Chriflians 
have    affected    fometimes    to     prefer    the 
Gofpcls  to  the  reft  of  the  New  Teftament,  on 
the  intimated  ground  that  our  Saviour  was 
a  lefs  fevere  preceptor,  and  more  of  a  mere 
moralift,  than  his  infpired  followers,  whofe 
writings  make  up  the  fequel  of  the  New 
Teflament.     But  never  furely  was  there  a 
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groffer  delufiom  If  the  object  be  to  probe 
the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre;  to  place 
before  him  the  terrors  of  that  God,  who  to 
the  wicked  "  is  a  confuming  fire;'*  to  con- 
vince him  of  that  radical  change  which  rauft 
take  place  in  his  whole  nature,  of  that 
total  conquefl  which  he  muffc  gain  over  the 
world  and  himfelf,  before  he  can  be  a  true 
fubjecl:  of  the  Median's  fpiritual  kingdom  ; 
and  of  the  defperate  difappointment  which 
mud  finally  await  all  who  reft  in  the  mere 
profeffion,  or  even  the  plaufible  outfide  of 
Chriftianity;  it  is  from  our  Lord's  difcourfes 
that  we  mail  find  the  moft  refiftlefs  means 
of  accomplilhing  each  of  thefe  awfully  im- 
portant purpofes. 

To  the  willing  difciple  our  Saviour  is 
indeed  the  gentleft  of  inftructors ;  to  the 
contrite  penitent  he  is  the  moft  cheering 
of  comforters;  to  weaknefs  he  is  moft 
encouraging ;  to  infirmity,  unfpeakably  in- 
dulgent ;  to  grief  or  diftrefs  of  whatever 
fort,  he  is  a  pattern  of  tendernefs.  But  in 
all  he  fays  or  does,  he  has  one  invariable 

object 
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object  in  view,  to  which  all  the  refl  is  but 
fubfervient.  He  lived  and  taught,  he  died 
and  rofe  again,  for  this  one  end,  that  he 
might  "  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himfelf  a  peculiar  people  zealous 
of  good  works."  His  uniform  declarations, 
therefore,  are — "  Ye  cannot  ferve  God  and 
Mammon. — Where  your  treafure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  alfo." — "  If  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  caft  it  from 
thee." — "  Except  a  man  deny  himfelf,  and 
take  up  his  crofs  daily  and  follow  me,  he 
cannot  be  my  difciple." 

To  corrupt  human  nature  thefe  Ieffons 
can  never  be  made  engaging.  Their  object: 
is  to  conquer,  and  finally  to  eradicate  that 
corruption.  To  indulge  it,  therefore,  in 
any  infliance,  is  wholly  to  reject  them  ;  fince 
it  is  not  with  particular  vices  that  Chrift 
contends,  nor  will  he  be  fatisfied  with  par- 
ticular virtues.  But  he  calls  us,  indifpen- 
fably,  to  a  Jlate  of  mind,  which  contains,  as 
in  a  root  or  principle;  all  poflible  virtue, 
and    which    avoids,   with    equally    fincere 
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deteftation,   every  fpecies  of  evil.     But  to 
human  nature   itfelf,   as   diftmcl:   from   its 
depravity,   to  native   taile,  found  difcrimi- 
nating  fenfe,  juft  and  delicate  feeling,  com- 
prehend ve  judgment,    profound   humility, 
and   genuine    magnanimity   of    mind,    no 
teacher   upon   this   earth   ever  fo  adapted 
himfelf.       In  his    inexhauflible    imagery, 
his  appropriate  ufe  of  all  the  common  oc- 
currences of  life,  his  embodying  the  deepefl 
wifdom  in  the  plaineil  allegories,  and  mak- 
ing familiar  occurrences  the  vehicle  of  moll 
momentous    inftru&ion,    in    the    dignified 
eafe  with  which  he  utters  the  profoundefl 
truths,  the  majeflic  ieverity  which  he  mani- 
fefts  where  hollow  hypocrify,  narrow  bigotry, 
unfeeling  felfimnefs,  or  any  clearly  delibe- 
rate vice  called  forth  his  holy  indignation  ; 
in  thefe  characters  we  recognize  the  purefl, 
and  yet  molt  popular,  the  moft  awful,  and 
yet    the    moll  amiable   of  all   initru&ors. 
And  when  we  read  the  Gofpels  with  rightly 
prepared  hearts,  we  fee  him  with  our  mind's 
eye,  as  he  a£lually  was  in  this  world,  fcarce 
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lefs  effectually  than  thofe  who  lived  and 
converted  with  him.  We  too  "  behold  his 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

The  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  belong  in  fome 

degree  to  the  biographic  clafs.     Wherethe 

matter  of  a  work  is  of  the  deepefl  moment 

the  mere  agreeablenefs  of  its  manner  is  of 

lefs   importance.      But   where    a    ftriking 

provifion    has   been  made  for  pleafure,  as 

well  as  benefit,  it  would  be  ingratitude  as 

well  as  infenfibility  not  to  notice  it.     It  is 

indeed  impoffible  for  a  reader  of  tafte,  not 

to  be  delighted  with    the  combination  of 

excellencies,    which    this   fhort   but    mofl 

eventful  narrative   exhibits.     Nothing  but 

clearnefs  and  accuracy  appear  to  be  aimed 

at,  yet  every  thing  which  can  give  intereft 

to  fuch  a  work  is  attained.     Neither  Xeno- 

phon  nor  Casfar  could  ftand  a  eomparifon 

with  it.      St.  Luke  in  this  piece  has  feea 

every  thing  fo  clearly,  has  underflood  it  fo 

fully,   and  has  exprefTed   it  fo  appofitely, 

as  to  need  only  a  fimple  rendering  of  his 
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own  exaft  words  in  order  to  his  having,  in 
every  language,  the  air  of  an  original. 

The  epiftolary  part  of  the  New  Tefta- 
laent  is,  perhaps,  that  with  which  the  gene- 
rality of  readers  are  leafl  acquainted.  Some 
profefs  to  be  difcouraged  by  the  intricacy 
of  the  fenfe,  particularly  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul;  and  others  fairly  acknowledge, 
that  they  conceive  this  part  of  Scripture  to 
be  of  lefs  moment,  as  being  chiefly  occupied 
in  obfolete  controverfies  peculiar  to  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  confe- 
quently  uninterefting  to  us.  Though  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to 
thofe  unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot 
forbear  regretting,  what  appears  to  be  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
defign  of  Chriftianity,  which  diftinguifhes 
our  times,  and  which  has  given  rife  to 
both  thefe  fuppofitions.  They,  for  ex- 
ample, who  regard  religion  but  as  a  more 
fublimated  fyftem  of  morality,  and  look  for 
nothing  in  the  fcripture  but  rules  of  moral 
conduft,   muft  neceffarily  feel  themfelves 


at 
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at  a  ftand,  when  fomething  infinitely  deeper 
feems  to  prefent  itfelf  before  them.  But, 
if  it  were  firft  fully  known,  what  the  Chrif- 
tianity  of  the  Apoftles  actually  was,  their 
fentiments  would  foon  become  intelligible. 
They  treat  of  Chriftianity  as  an  inward 
principle  ftill  more  than  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct. They  by  no  means  neglect  the 
latter ;  but  the  former  is  their  leading  ob- 
ject. In  ftricl:  obfervance  of  that  maxim, 
fo  varioufly  given  by  their  divine  mafter. — 
i(  Make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  will 
be  good." — They  accordingly  defcribe  a 
procefs,  which,  in  order  to  real  goodnefs, 
muft  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  heart. 
They  detect  a  root  of  evil,  which  difquali- 
fies  man  for  all  real  virtue,  and  deprives 
him  of  all  real  happinefs.  And  they  de- 
fcribe an  influence  proceeding  from  God 
himfelf,  through  a  divine  Mediator,  ready 
to  be  communicated  to  all  who  feek  it,  by 
which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome,  and  a 
holy  and  heavenly  nature  formed  in  its 
room.     They  defcribe  this  change  as  tak- 

Q  1  »ng 
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ing  place  by  means  of  the  truths  and  facts 
revealed  in  the   Gofpel,  imprefling  them- 
felves  by  the  power  of  God's  holy  Spirit 
upon  the  mind  and  heart ;  in  confequence 
of  which    new  defires,   new  taftes,   new 
powers  and  new  purfuits  fucceed.     Things 
temporal  fink  down  into  complete  fubordi- 
nation  to  things  eternal ;  and  fupreme  love 
to  God  and  unfeigned  charity  to  man,  be- 
come the  mafter-paflions  of  the  foul.  Thefe 
are  the  fubjecls  which  are  chiefly  dwelt  on 
in  the  Epiftles,  and  they  will  always  in  a 
meafure  be  unintelligible  to  thofe  who  do 
not  "  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it." 
Even  in  many  human  purfuits,  actual  prac- 
tice is  indifpenfable  to  a  clear  underftanding 
of  the  principles. 

If  this  be  a  fair  ftate  ©f  the  cafe,  ought 
we  not  to  ftudy  thefe  portions  of  Scripture 
with  an  attention  fuitable  to  their  acknow- 
ledged depth,  inftead  of  attempting  to  force 
a  meaning  upon  them,  at  the  expence 
of  common  fenfe,  in  order  to  make  them 
feem   to   correfpond   with   our  fuperficial 

religion  ? 
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religion  ?  Should  we  not  rather  endeavour 
to  bri. lg  our  religion  to  a  conformity  with 
their  plain  and  literal  import  ?  Such  at- 
tempts, fncerely  made,  would  foon  give 
clearnefs  to  the  underftanding  ;  and  a  more 
than  phiiofophic  confiitency,  as  well  as  a 
more  than  human  energy,  would  be  found 
there,  where  all  before  hadfeemed  perplexed 
and  obfcure.  We  do  not,  however,  deny, 
that  the  Epiflles  contain  more  reference  than 
the  Gofpels  to  Jewifh  culioms,  and  to  a  va- 
riety of  local  and  temporary  circumftances 
not  well  underllood  by  us.  Yet,  though 
written  to  individual  men,  and  to  particular 
churches  ;  not  only  general  inferences,  ap- 
plicable to  us  may  be  drawn  from  particular 
inftructions,  but,  by  means  of  them,  the 
molt  important  doctrines  are  often  pointedly 
exhibited. 

Where  this  truly  Chriftian  difcernment 
is  exercifed  it  will  be  evident  how  much  it 
foftens  and  enlarges  the  heart!  how  it  extends 
and  iP'iminates  the  mental  view!  how  it 
quickens  and  invigorates  feeling !  how  it  fits 

9  3  the 
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the  mind  for  at  once  attending  to  the  mi- 
nuted, and  comprehending  the  vafteft  things! 
In  fhort,  how  pure,  how  wife,  how  difmte- 
refted,  how  heavenly,— we  had  almoft  faid, 
how  morally  omnipotent  it  makes  its  com- 
plete votary ! 

On  this  head  we  will  add  but  one  re- 
mark more.  —  Even  through  the  medium 
of  a  tranflation,  we  obferve  a  remarkable 
difference  of  manner  in  the  apoftolic  wri- 
ters. There  is  indeed  a  very  clofe  refem- 
blance  between  the  views  and  topics  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  though  with  much 
difference  of  flyle.  But  St.  James  and 
St.  John  differ  from  both  thefe,  and  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  any  writers  could, 
who  agree  cordially  in  one  general  end. 
The  Chriflian  philofopher  will  be  able  to 
account  for  this  difference  by  its  obvious 
correfpondence  with  what  he  fees  daily  in 
natural  tempers.  In  St.  John  he  will  dif- 
cover  the  caff  and  turn  of  a  fublimely  con- 
templative mind,  penetrating  the  inmoft 
fprings  of  moral  action,  and  viewing  the 

heart 
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heart  as  alone  fecured  and  perfected  by  an 
habitual  filial  reverence  to,  and,  as  he  ex- 
preifes  it,  "  communion  with  the  Father 
of  Spirits."  In  St.  James  he  will  fee  the 
marks  of  a  plain  and  more  practical  mind, 
vigilantly  guarding  againfl  the  deceits  and 
dangers  of  the  world,  and  fomewhat  jealous 
left  fpeculation  mould,  in  any  inftance,  be 
made  a  pretext  for  negligence  in  practice. 
And  laftly,  he  will  perhaps  recognize  in 
St.  Paul,  that  mod  powerful  character  of 
mind,  which,  being  under  the  influence  of 
no  particular  temper,  but  poffefling  each  in 
its  full  ftrength  and  all  in  due  temperament, 
gives  no  colouring  to  any  object  but  what 
it  actually  pofTeifes,  purfues  each  valuable 
end  in  ftrict  proportion  to  its  worth,  and 
varies  its  felf-directed  courfe,  in  compliance 
with  no  attraction,  but  that  of  truth,  of 
fitnefs,  and  of  utility.  In  fuch  a  variety, 
then,  he  will  find  a  new  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity,  which  is  thus  alike  at- 
tefted  by  witnefles  the  molt  diverfified  ;  and 
he  will,  with  humble  gratitude,  adore  that 

Q  4  ccn- 
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condefcending  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  which 
has  .thus,  within  the  facred  volume  itfelf, 
recognized,  and  even  provided  for,  thofe 
diftinctions  of  the  human  mind,  for  which 
weak  mortals  are  fo  unwilling  to  make  al- 
lowance in  each  other. 

The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  Iaft,  be- 
caufe  it  peculiarly  extends  itfelf  through 
the  whole  of  the  divine  volume.  It  com- 
mences with  the  firfl  encouraging  promife 
which  was  given  to  man  after  the  primeval 
tranfgremon,  and  it  occupies  the  laft  por- 
tion of  the  New  Teftament.  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  in  a 
revelation  from  the  fovereign  of  all  events, 
the  future  defigns  of  providence  fhould  be 
fo  far  intimated,  as  clearly  to  evince  a 
more  than  human  forefight,  and  by  con- 
fequence  a  divine  origin.  It  might  alfo 
have  been  thought  probable,  that  thofe 
prophecies  mould  embrace  fo  extended  a 
feries  of  future  occurrences,  as  to  provide 
for  fucceffive  confirmations  of  the  revela- 
tion, by  fucceffive  fulfilments  of  the  pre- 
dictions. 
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dictions.  And  laflly,  it  might  be  thought 
reafonable,  that  while  fuch  intimations  mould 
be  fufficiently  clear  to  be  explained  by  the 
actual  event,  they  mould  not  be  fo  explicit 
as  to  gratify  curiofity  reflecting  future 
contingencies;  fuch  an  anticipation  of  events 
being  clearly  unfui  table  to  that  kind  of  moral 
government  under  which  the  author  of  our 
nature  has  placed  us. 

It  is  conceived  that  fuch  precifely  are  the 
characters  of  thofe  predictions  which  are  fo 
numerous  in  the  Scripture.  They  point  to 
a  continued  fucceffion  of  great  occurrences ; 
bat,  in  general,  with  fuch  fcattered  rays  of 
light,  as  to  furnim  few  materials  for  pre- 
mature fpeculation.  Even  to  the  prophet 
himfelf  the  profpect  is  probably  enveloped 
in  a  deep  mift,  which,  while  he  looks  in- 
tently, feems  for  a  fhort  fpace  to  open,  and 
to  prefent  before  him  certain  grand  objects, 
whofe  fleeting  appearances  he  imperfectly 
catches,  but  whofe  connection  with,  or 
remotenefs    from,    each    other  he  has  not 


fufficient  light  to  diitinguifh. 
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Thefe  remarks,  however,  apply  mod: 
ftriftly  to  prophecies  of  remote  events. 
When  nearer  occurrences  are  foretold, 
whether  relating  to  the  Jewifh  nation,  or  to 
the  countries  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is 
often  a  furprifing  clearnefs,  as  if  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  intention  was  to  direct  conduct 
for  the  prefent,  as  well  as  confirm  faith  by 
the  refult.  And  in  a  few  important  in- 
stances, even  diftant  futurity  is  fo  distinctly 
contemplated,  as  to  make  fuch  predictions 
a  permanent,  and  to  every  candid  reader, 
an  irrefragable  evidence,  that  a  volume 
fo  undeniably  ancient,  and  yet  fo  unequi- 
vocally predictive,  can  be  no  other  than 
divine. 

Of  this  last  clafs  of  prophecies,  as  mod: 
directly  interesting,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs 
to  point  out  the  following  striking  exam- 
ples. The  denunciation  by  Mofes  of  what 
mould  be  the  final  fate  of  the  Jews,  in  cafe 
of  obstinate  difobedience  *. — Ifaiah's   afto- 
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niihing  picture  of  the  fufferings,  death,  and 
fubfequent  triumph  of  the  Redeemer  *  ;  a 
prediction  upon  which  every  kind  of  fo- 
phiflry  has  been  tried  in  vain. — The  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Daniel's  inter- 
pretation f  ;  a  prophecy  which  contains  in 
it  an  abfolute  demonftration  of  revealed 
religion. — Daniel's  own  vifion  of  the  four 
empires,  and  of  that  divine  one  which 
mould  fucceed  them  J.  His  amazing  pro- 
phecy of  the  feventy  weeks  §,  which,  how- 
ever involved  in  obfcurity  as  to  niceties  of 
chronology,  is,  in  clearnefs  of  prediction,  a 
{landing  miracle  ;  its  fulfilment  in  the  death 
of  the  Mefllah,  and  the  definition  of  Jeru- 
falem  being  as  felf-evident  as  that  Caefar 
meant  to  record  his  own  adions  in  his 
Commentaries.  To  thefe  I  would  add, 
laftly,  that  wonderful  reprefentation  of  the 
papal  tyranny  in  the  Apocalypfe  ||,  which, 
however  involving  fome  obfcure   circum- 


*   Ifaiah,  liii.         f  Daniel,  ii.       £  Daniel,  vii. 
§  Daniel,  ix.        ||  Chap.  xvii. 
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fiances,  is  neverthelefs  fo  luminous  an  in« 
fiance  as  to  preclude  the  poflibiiity  of  eva- 
fion.  The  extreme  juffriefs  of  the  itaternent 
reflecting  papal  Rome  mud  for^e  itfelf  on 
every  mind  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ufual 
language  of  the  Old  Teftament  prophets, 
and  with  the  authentic  facts  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiflcry. 

Among  circumflantial  prophecies  of  near 
events   may  be  reckoned  Jeremiah's  pre- 
diction of  the  taking  of  Babylon  *  by  the 
King  of  the  Medes,  on  which  the  hiflory 
of  the  event,  as  given  by  Xenophon  in  the 
Cyropedia,  is  the  beft  poilible  comment. — 
The  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  in  Ezekielf, 
in  which  there  is  the  mod  remarkable  detail, 
of  the  matter  of  ancient  commerce  that  is 
perhaps  to   be  any  where   found. — But  of 
all  fuch   prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour, 
refpecting  the  deflruction  of  Jerufalem,  as 
given  in  repeated  parables  and  exprefs  Re- 
nunciations, is  mod  deeply  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chriflian  reader. 

*  Jeremiah,  1.  and  li.      $  Ezekiel,  xxvi.  and  xxvii. 

A  quek 
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A  queflion  has  been  darted  among  fcho- 
iars  rcfpecting  th   double  fenfe  of  prophecy ; 
but  it  feems  aftonifhing  to  any  plain  reader 
of  the  Bible   V  aw  it  could  ever  become  a 
matter  of  d  a  .:bt. — What  can  be  more  likely, 
for  inftahce,  than  that  foriiei  prefent  event 
in  which  David  was  interefted,  perhaps  his 
inauguration,   fuggefted  to  him  the  -ubject 
of  the  fecond  pfalm  ?     Yet,  what  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  he  defcribes  a  domi- 
nion infinitely  bevond  what  can  be  attribv  red 
to  any  earthly  potentate  ?-    The  fact  fee.ns 
to  be,  that  the  Jewifh  difpenfation  being, 
in  its  mod   leading  parts,  a   prefiguration 
of  the  Chriitian  difpenfation  and  the  mod 
celebrated  perfons,  as  well  as  events,  being 
typical  of  what  was  to  come,  the  prophetic 
fpirit  could  not  eafily  contemplate  the  type 
without  being  carried  forward  to  its  com- 
pletion.    And,  therefore,  in  almoft  every 
cafe  of  the  kind  the  more  remote   object 
draws  the  attention   of  the   prophet  as   if 
infenfibly,  from  the  nearer, — the  greatnefs 
of  the  one  naturally  eclipfing  the  compara- 
tive 
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tive  littlenefs  of  the  other.  This  occurs 
in  fuch  a  number  of  inftances  as  to  form 
one  of  the  mod  prominent  characters  of 
prophecy. 

We  mall  conclude  the.  fubject  with  ob- 
ferving  on  that  over-ruling  Providence 
which  took  care  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Teftament  mould  be  tranflated  into  the 
Greek  language,  before  the  original  dialed 
became  obfcure,  by  which  means,  not  only 
a  moft  important  pi  eparation  was  made  for 
the  fuller  manifeflation  which  was  to  follow; 
but  the  fenfe  of  the  Scriptures,  in  all  im- 
portant inftances.,  was  fo  unequivocally  fixed, 
as  to  furnifh  both  a  guide  for  the  learned 
Chriflian  in  after-times,  and  a  means  of 
confronting  Jewifh  mifreprefentations  with 
the  indifputable  acknowledgements  of  earlier 
Jews,  better  ufed  to  the  language,  and  un- 
influenced by  any  prejudice.  And,  may  we 
add,  that  the  choice  of  the  Greek  for  the 
original  language  of  the  New  Teftament,  is 
not  lefs  worthy  of  attention  ?  By  that  wife 
and  gracious  arrangement,  every  lineament 

3  and 
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and  every  point  of  our  divine  religion  has 
acquired  an  imperifhable  character  ;  fince 
the  learned  have  agreed,  that  no  language  is 
fo  capable  of  expreffing  every  minute  dif- 
tinction  and  made  of  thought  and  feeling,  or 
is  fo  incapable  of  ever  becoming  equivocal : 
the  works  which  have  been  compofed  in  it, 
enfuring  its  being  ftudied  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

On  the  Abttfe  of  Terms. — Enthufiafm. — 
Superflition. — Zeal  for  religious  Opinions 
no  Proof  of  Religion* 

A  o  guard  the  mind  from  prejudice  is  no 
unimportant  part  of  a  royal  education. 
Names  govern  the  world.  They  carry 
away  opinion,  decide  on  character,  and 
determine  practice.  Names,  therefore,  are 
of  more  importance  than  we  are  aware. 
We  are  apt  to  bring  the  quality  down  to 
the  flandard  which  the  name  efiablifhes, 
and  our  practice  rarely  rifes  higher  than 
the  current  term  which  we  ufe  when  we 
fpeak  of  it. 

The  abufe  of  terms  has  at  all  times  been 
an  evil.  To  enumerate  only  a  few  inftances. 
We  do  not  prefume  to  decide  on  the 
meafure  which  gave  birth  to  the  clamour, 
when  we  affert,  that  in  the  progrefs  of  that 
5  clamour. 
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clamour,  greater  violence  has  feldom  been 
offered  to  language  than  in  the  forced  union 
of  the  two  terms,  Liberty  and  Property*, 
A  conjunction  of  words,  by  men  who  were, 
at  the  fame  time,  labouring  to  disjoin  the 
things.  If  liberty,  in  their  fenfe,  had  been 
eftablifhed,  property  would  have  had  an 
end,  or  rather  would  have  been  transferred 
to  thofe,  who,  in  fecuring  what  they  term- 
ed their  liberty,  would  have  made  over  to 
themfelves  that  property,  in  the  pretended 
defence  of  which  the  outcry  was  made. 
At  a  more  recent  period,  the  term  equality 
has  been  fubftituted  for  that  of  property. 
The  word  was  altered,  but  the  principle 
retained.  And,  as  the  preceding  clamour 
for  liberty  was  only  a  plaufible  cover  for 
making  property  change  hands,  fo  it  has  of 
late  been  tacked  to  equality,  with  a  view  to 
make  power  change  hands.  Thus,  terms 
the  mofl  popular  and  impofing,  have  been 
uniformly  ufed  as  the  watch-words  of  tu- 
mult, plunder,  and  fedition, 

*   By  Wilkes,  and  his  fadtion. 
VOL.  II.  P.  But 
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But  the  abufe  of  terms,  and  efpecialiy 
their  unneceftary  adoption,  is  not  always 
limited  to  the  vulgar  and  the  mifchievous. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  thofe  perfons  of  a 
better  caft,  who  are  ftrenuous  in  counter- 
acting the  evils  themfelves,  would  never 
naturalize  any  terms  which  convey  revo- 
lutionary ideas.  In  England,  at  leaft,  let 
us  have  no  civic  honours,  no  organization 
of  plans. 

There  are  perhaps  few  words  which  the 
reigning  practice  has  more  warped  from  its 
legitimate  meaning  and  ancient  ufage  than 
the  term  proud.  Let  us  try  whether  John* 
fon's  definition  fan&ions  the  adopted  ufe. — 
"  Proud,"  fays  that  accurate  philologift, 
*•  means,  elated — haughty — daring — pre- 
"  fumptuous—ojlentatious"  &c.  &c.  Yet,  do 
we  not  continually  hear,  not  merely  the 
journalifl  and  the  pamphleteer,  but  the 
legiflator,  and  the  orator,  fages  who  give 
law,  not  to  the  land  only,  but  to  the  lan- 
guage, uling  the  term  exclufively,  in  an 
honourable  fenfe.—"   They  are  proud  to 

1 2  acknow- 
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acknowledge," — "  proud  to  confefs."  In- 
flead  of  the  heart-felt  language  of  grati- 
tude for  a  deliverance  or  a  victory,  we  hear 
of  "  a  proud  day," — "  a  proud  circum- 
ftance," — "  a  proud  event," — thus  raifing 
to  the  dignity  of  virtue,  a  term  to  which 
lexicographers  and  moralifts  have  annexed 
an  odious,  and  divines  an  unchriftian  fenfe. 
If  pride  be  thus  enrolled  in  the  lift  of  vir- 
tues, muft  not  humility,  by  a  natural  confe- 
quence,  be  turned  over  to  the  catalogue  of 
vices  ?  If  pride  was  made  for  man,  has  not 
the  Bible  aiTerted  a  falfehood  ? 

In  the  age  which  fucceeded  to  the 
reformation,  "  holinefs"  and  "  practical 
piety"  were  the  terms  employed  by  divines 
when  they  would  inculcate  that  conduct 
which  is  fuitable  to  chriftians.  The  very 
words  conveyed  a  folemnity  to  the  mind, 
calculated  to  aflift  in  raifing  it  to  the  pre- 
ferred ftandard.  But  thofe  very  terms 
being  unhappily  ufed,  during  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  as  marks  to  cover  the  word  purpofes, 
became,  under  Charles^  epithets  of  ridicule 
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and  reproach  ;  and  were  fuppofed  to  imply 
hypocrify  and  falfe  pretence.  And  when, 
in  a  fubfequent  period,  decency  refumed 
her  reign,  and  virtue  was  countenanced, 
and  religion  refpe&ed ;  yet  mere  decorum 
was  too  often  fubftituted  for  religious 
energy,  nor  was  there  fuch  a  general  fu- 
periority  to  the  dread  of  cenfure,  as  was 
fufficient  to  reftore  the  ufe  of  terms,  which 
hypocrify  had  abufed,  and  licentioufnefs 
derided  * . 

*  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  at  no  period, 
perhaps,  in  Englifh  hiftory,  was  there  a  more  ftrift 
attention  to  public  morals,  or  a  more  open  avowal  of 
religion,  than  during  the  (hort  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
Nothing  was,  with  that  excellent  Princefs,  fo  mo- 
mentous an  object,  as  that  religion  might  attain  its 
jufl  credit,  and  diffufe  its  effectual  influences  amongft 
fociety.  Upon  this  her  deepeft  thoughts  were  fixed  ; 
to  this  her  moll  afllduous  endeavours  were  directed. 
And  it  was  not  wholly  in  vain.  A  fpirit  of  pious 
a&ivity  fpread  itfelf  both  through  clergy  and  laity. 
Religious  men  took  frefh  courage  to  avow  themfelves, 
and  merciful  men  laboured  in  the  caufe  of  humanity 
with  increafed  zeal  and  fuccefs.  It  feems  to  have 
been  under  this  brief,  but  auipicious  government,  that 
the  diflblute  habits  of  the  two  former  reigns  received 
their  firft.  effe&ual  check. 

Indifference 
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Indifference  in  fome  afiumed  the  name 
of  moderation,   and  zeal  in  others   either 
grew  cool,  or  was  afhamed  to  appear  warm. 
The  ftandard   of  language  was  either  let 
down  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  ftandard 
of  practice,  or  piety  itfelf  was  taken  fome 
notes  lower,  to  adapt  it  to  the  eftablifhed 
phrafeology. — Thus,  morality,  for  inftance, 
which  heretofore  had  only  been  ufed  (and 
very  properly)  as  one  name  amongft  many, 
to  exprefs  right  conduct,  now  began  to  be 
erected  into  the  exclufive  term.  The  term  it- 
felf is  moil  unexceptionable.  Would  that  all 
who  adopt  it,  acted  up  to  the  rectitude  which 
it  implies !   but,  partly  from  its  having  been 
antecedently  ufed  to  exprefs  the  pagan  vir- 
tues ;    partly  from  its  having  been  fet  up 
by  modern  philofophers,  as  oppofed  to  the 
peculiar  graces  of  Chriftianity,  and  confe- 
quently  converted  by  them  into  an  inftru- 
ment    for    decrying    religion ;    and    partly 
becaufe  many  who  profefs  to  write  theories 
of  morality,  have  founded  them  on  a  mere 
worldly   principle,    we    commonly   fee    it 

R  3  employed 
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employed  not  in  its  own  diftinct  and  limited 
meaning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  fubfti- 
tute  for  that  comprehenfive  principle  of  ele- 
vated, yet  rational  piety,  which  forms  at 
once  the  vital  fpring  and  effential  character- 
iftic  of  Chriftian  conduct. 

It  is  neceflary  alfo  to  apprize  thofe 
whofe  minds  we  are  forming,  that  v/hen 
they  wifh  to  inquire  into  the  characters  of 
men,  it  is  of  importance  to  afcertain  the 
principles  of  him  who  gives  the  character, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  him 
of  whom  the  character  is  given.  To  ex- 
emplify this  remark  by  the  term  enthufiafm. 
While  the  wife  and  temperate  Chriftian 
deprecates  enthufiafm  as  highly  pernicious, 
even  when  he  hopes  it  may  be  honeft — 
juftlyafcribing  it  to  a  perturbed  and  unfound, 
or,  at  leaft,  an  over  eager  and  weak  mind — 
the  irreligious  man,  who  hates  piety,  when 
he  fancies  he  only  hates  fanaticifm,  applies 
the  term  enthufiaft  to  every  religious  per- 
fon,  however  fober  his  piety,  or  however 
correct  his  conduct. 

But 
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But  even  he  who  is  far  from  remarkable 
for  pious  ardours,  may  incur  the  ftigma  of 
enihufialm,  when  he  happens  to  come  under 
the  cenfure  of  one  who  piques  himfelf  on 
Hill  greater  latitude  of  fentiment.  Thus,  he 
who  profeffes  to  believe  in  "  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God  as  in  glory  equal  with 
the  Father,"  will  be  deemed  an  enthufiaft 
by  him  who  embraces  the  chilling  doctrines 
of  Socinus.  And  we  have  heard,  as  if  it 
were  no  uncommon  thing,  of  a  French  phi- 
lofopher  of  the  highefl  clafs,  accounting  his 
friend  un  peufanatique,  merely  becaufe  the 
latter  had  fome  fufpicion  that  there  was  a 
God.  In  fact  we  may  apply  to  enthufiafm, 
what  has  been  faid  on  another  occafion : 

Afk  where's  the  North — At  York,   'tis  on  the 

Tweed, 
In  Scodand,  at  the  Orcades ;  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  Zembla  ... 

But,  it  may  be  afked,  has  religious  enthu- 
fiafm, after  all,  no  definite  meaning  ?  or 
are  religion  and  frenzy  really  fo  nearly  allied, 
that  no  clearly  diftinctive  line  can  be  drawn 

R  4  between 
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between  them  ?  One  of  our  mod  eminent 
writers  has  told  us,  that  "  enthufiafm  is  a 
kind  of  excefs  in  devotion,  and  that  fuper- 
flition  is  the  excefs,  not  only  of  devotion, 
but  of  religion  in  general." — A  ftrange  de- 
finition !  For  what  is  devotion,  and  what 
is  religion,  if  we  cannot  be  in  earned  in 
them  without  hazarding  our  rationality, 
which,  however,  mud  be  the  cafe,  if  this 
definition  were  accurate  ?  For,  if  the  excefs 
of  devotion  were  enthufiafm,  and  the  excefs 
of  religion  were  fuperflition,  it  would  follow, 
that  to  advance  in  either  would  be  to  ap- 
proximate to  fanaticifm.  Of  courfe,  he  who 
wifhed  to  retain  his  mental  fanity,  mult 
liften  with  caution  to  the  apoftolic  precept, 
of  growing  in  grace. 

But,  with  all  due  refpecl  to  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  may  we  not  juftly  queition,  whether 
there  can  be  fuch  a  thing  as  an  excefs  of 
either  devotion  or  religion,  in  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  terms  ?  We  never  ferioufly 
fuppofe  that  any  one  can  be  too  wife,  too 
pure,  or  too  benevolent.     If  at  any  time  we 

7  ufe 
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ufe  a  language  of  this  apparent  import,  we 
always  conceive  the  idea  of  fome  fpurious 
intermixture, or  injudicious  mode  of  exercife. 
But  when  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the 
principle  itfelf,  we  do  not  apprehend  that 
it  can  become  too  predominant — to  be  too 
virtuous,  being  jufl  as  inconceivable  as  to 
be  too  happy. 

Now  if  this  be  true  of  any  fingle  virtue, 
mud  it  not  hold  equally  good  reflecting 
the  parent  principle  of  all  virtue? — What 
is  religion,'  or  devotion,  (for  when  we 
fpeak  of  either,  as  a  principle,  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  fynonyme  of  the  other)  but  the  "  fo  loving 
what  God  has  commanded,  and  defiring 
what  he  has  promifed,  as  that,  among  the 
fundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the  world, 
our  hearts  may  iurely  there  be  fixed,  where 
true  joys  are  to  be  found  ?'*  Now  can 
there  be  excefs  in  this  ?  We  may  doubtlefs 
vufunderjiand  God's  commands,  and  mif- 
conftrue  his  promifes,  and,  in  either  way, 
inftead  of  attaining  that  holy  and  happy 
fixednefs  of  heart,  become  the  victims  of 

•  reftlefs 
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refllefs  perturbation.  But  if  there  be  no 
error  in  our  apprehenfion,  can  there  be 
any  excefs  in  our  love  ? — What  does  God 
command?  Every  thing  that  tends  to  our 
perfonal,  focial,  political,  as  well  as  eternal 
well-being.  Can  we  then  feel  too  deep 
love  for  the  fum  of  all  moral  excellence  ? 
But  what  does  God  promife?  Guidance, 
protection,  all  neceffary  aids,  and  influences 
here ;  and  hereafter,  **  fulnefs  of  joy  and 
pleafures  at  his  right  hand  for  evermore."— 
Can  fuch  bleffings  as  thefe  be  too  cordially 
defired  ?     Amid 

The  heart  achs,  and  the  thoufand  natural  fhocks 
Which  flefh  is  heir  to, 

can  our  hopes  of  future  happinefs  be  too 
cheering,  or  our  power  of  rifing  above  the 
calamities  of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or 
too  effectual?  —  Such  are  the  queftions 
obvioufly  fuggefted  by  the  fuppofition  of 
fuch  a  thing  as  excefs  in  religion.  And 
doubtlefs  the  anfwer  of  every  ferious  and 
reflecting  mind  muft  be,  that  in  "  pure  and 

undefiled 
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undefiled  religion ;"  in  "  loving  the  Lord 
our  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
mind,  with  all  our  foul,  and  with  all  our 
ftrength,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves," 
the  idea  of  excefs  is  as  incongruous  and 
inadmiflible,  as  that  of  a  happy  life  being 
too  long,  or  of  the  joys  of  heaven  being  lefs 
deferable  becaufe  they  are  eternal. 

But  if,  inftead  of  cultivating  and  ad- 
vancing in  this  love  of  God  and  man, — 
inftead  of  loving  what  God  has  really  com- 
manded, and  defiring  what  he  has  clearly 
promifed  in  his  holy  word, — this  word 
be  neglected,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  an 
ardent,  or  of  a  gloomy  fancy  be  fubftituted 
in  its  room,  then  the  perfon  becomes  in 
the  ftri&eft  and  trueft  fenfe,  a  fanatic ; 
and  as  his  natural  temperament  may  happen 
to  be  fanguine  or  faturnine,  he  rifes  into 
imaginary  raptures,  or  finks  down  into 
torturing  apprehenfions,  and  flaviih  felf- 
inflictions. 

Here  then,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  we  may 
difcover  the  real  nature  of  both  enthufiafm 

and 
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and  fuperftition.     It  is  not  excefs  of  devo- 
tion which  conftitutes  the  one,  nor  excefs 
of  religion  in  general  which  leads  to  the 
other.     But  both  are  the  confequence  of  a 
radical  mi/conception  of  religion.    Each  alike 
implies  a  compound  of  ignorance  and  paf- 
fion ;  and  as  the  perfon  is  difpofed  to  hope 
or  fear,  he   becomes  enthufiaftical  on  the 
one   hand,   or  fuperftitious   on   the  other. 
He  in  whom  fear  predominates,  mofl  na- 
turally miftakes  what  God  commands^  and 
inflead  of  taking   that   law  for   his   rule, 
"  whofe  feat  is  the  bofom  of  God,  and  whofe 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world*,"  inamoft 
unhappy  manner,  becomes  a  law  unto  him- 
felf, — multiplying  observances,  which  have 
nothing   to   recommend   them,    but   their 
irkfomenefs  or  uncouthnefs ;  and  a&ing,  as 
if  the  way  to  propitiate  his  Maker  were  by 
tormenting  himfelf.     He,  on  the  contrary, 
in  whom  the  hopeful  paffions  are  prevalent, 
no   lefs   naturally  mifconceives   what   God 

*  Hooker's  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,  conclufion  of  the 
ift  Book. 

has 
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has  prom/fed,  and  pleafes  himfelf  with  the 
profpecl,  or  perfuades  himfelf  into  the 
imaginary  pofTeffion,  of  extraordinary  in- 
fluences and  fupernatural  communications. 
Both,  it  is  evident,  mean  to  purfue  religion, 
but  neither  has  fufficient  judgment  to  as- 
certain its  real  nature.  Perhaps,  in  general, 
fome  mental  morbidnefs  is  at  the  bottom 
which,  when  of  the  deprefiive  kind,  dif- 
pofes  to  the  fuperftitious  view  of  religion, 
and  when,  of  the  elevating  kind,  to  the 
enthufiaftical. 

Religion^  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  itfelf  an  exquifite  temperament,  in  which 
all  the  virtues,  of  which  man  is  capable, 
are  harmonioufly  blended.  He,  therefore, 
who  ftudies  the  Scriptures,  and  draws  from 
thence  his  ideas  and  fentiments  of  religion, 
takes  the  belt  method  to  efcape  both  en- 
thufiafm  and  fuperftition.  Even  infidelity  is 
no  fecurity  againfl  either.  But  it  is  abso- 
lutely impoflible  for  an  intelligent  votary  of 
Scriptural  Chriftianity  to  be  in  any  refpecl 
fanatical.     True  fanatics,  therefore,  are  apt 

to 
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to  neglect  the  Scriptures,  except  fo  far  a$ 
they  can  turn  them  to  their  own  particular 
purpofe.  The  Romifh  Church,  for  exam- 
ple, became  negligent  of  the  Scriptures* 
nearly  in  proportion  as  it  became  fuper- 
ftitious.  And  every  finking  inftance  of 
enthufiafm,  if  inquired  into,  will  be  found 
to  exemplify  the  fame  dereliction.  In  a 
word,  Chriftianity  is  eternal  truth,  and 
they  who  foar  above  truth,  as  well  as  they 
who  fink  below  it,  equally  overlook  the 
flandard  by  which  rational  action  is  to  be 
regulated ;  whereas  to  adhere  fteadily  to 
this,  is  to  avoid  all  extremes,  and  efcape, 
not  only  the  tendency  toward  perni- 
cious excefs,  but  any  danger  of  falling 
into  it. 

Did  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  exa£t  defi- 
nitions, we  mould  not  only  call  the  dis- 
orderly religionift  an  enthufiaft  ;  we  mould 
alfo  feel,  that  if  irrational  confidence,  un- 
founded expectations,  and  alfumptions  with- 
out a  bafis,  be  enthufiafm,  then  is  the  term 
fiioft  juftly  applicable  to  the  mere  worldly 

moralift. 
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moralift.  For,  does  not  he  wildly  afTume 
effects  to  be  produced  without  their  proper 
means,  who  looks  for  virtue  without  piety  ; 
for  happinefs  without  holinefs ;  for  reforma- 
tion without  repentance ;  for  repentance 
without  divine  affiftance ;  for  divine  afiifl- 
ance  without  prayer ;  and  for  acceptance 
with  God  without  regard  to  that  Mediator, 
whom  God  has  ordained  to  be  our  great 
high  priefl  ? 

But,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thus 
recommended,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
there  is  need  on  all  fides  of  exercifmg  a 
candid  judgment.  Let  not  the  confeienti- 
ous  Chriitian  fufpecl,  that  the  advocate  for 
morality  intends  by  the  term  to  dfipreciate 
religion,  unlefs  it  appear  that  he  makes 
morality  the  root  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
g  odnefs. — Nor  let  the  moralift,  whofe  af- 
fections are  lefs  lively,  and  whofe  views 
are  lefs  elevated,  deem  ihe  religious  man  a 
fanatic,  becaufe  he  fometirnes  adopts  the 
language  of  Scripture  to  exprefs  feelings 
to    which    human    terms    are   not  always 

adequate. 
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adequate.  We  mean  not  to  juftify,  but  to 
condemn,  as  a  grofs  defect  of  good  fenfe, 
as  well  as  of  tafte  and  elegance,  that  ill- 
conditioned  phrafeology,  which,  by  disfigur- 
ing the  comelinefs  of  piety,  lelfens  its  dig- 
nity, and  injures  its  interefts.  Doubtlefs,  a 
good  underftanding  cannot  be  more  ufefully 
exercifed,  nor  can  the  effects  of  mental 
cultivation  be  better  mown,  than  in  bringing 
every  aid  of  a  found  judgment,  and  every 
grace  of  a  correcl:  ftyle,  into  the  fervice  of 
that  divine  religion,  which  does  not  more 
contain  all  that  is  juft  and  pure,  than  it 
coalefces  with  all  that  is  "  lovely,  and  of 
good  report." 

The  too  frequent  abufe  of  fuch  terms  as 
moderation,  candour,  toleration,  &c.  mould 
be  pointed  out  to  thofe  whofe  high  flation 
prevents  their  communication  with  the 
world  at  large.  It  fhould  be  explained, 
that  moderation,  in  the  new  dictionary, 
means  the  abandonment  of  fome  of  the 
molt  effential  doctrines  of  Chriftianity.— 
That  candour,  in  the  fame  fchool  of  philo- 

logy> 
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logy,  denotes  a  latitudinarian  indifference, 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  all  religious 
fyftems.  —  That  toleration  fignifies  fuch  a 
low  idea  of  the  value  of  revealed  truth,  and 
perhaps  fuch  a  doubt  even  of  its  exiftence, 
as  makes   a  man  carelefs,  whether   it  be 
maintained  or  trampled  on,  vindicated  or 
calumniated.  —  A  toleration  of  every  creed 
generally  ends  in  an  indifference  to  all,  if 
it  does  not  originally  fpring  from  a  difbelief 
of  all.    Even  the  noble  term  rational,  which 
fo  peculiarly  belongs    to    true   religion,  is 
frequently  ufed  to  ftrip  Chriftianity  of  her 
higheft  attributes  and  her  fublimefl  energies; 
as  if  in  order  to   be   rational,   divine  in- 
fluences muft  be  excluded.     Or,  as  if  it 
were  either  fuitable  to  our  neceffities,  or 
worthy  of  God,  that  when  he  was  giving 
"  his  word  to  be  a  light  to  our  paths/*  he 
mould  make  that  light  a  kind   of  moral 
moon-fhine,    inftead    of    accompanying    it 
with    fuch   a   vital   warmth,    as  might  in- 
vigorate our  hearts,  as  well  as  direct  our 
footfteps. 

vol.  11.  s  Though 
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Though  it  would  be  abfurd  for  a  Prince 
to  become  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry 
VIII.  or  a  "  royal  doclor,"  like  the  firffc 
James ;  yet,  he  fhould  poflefs  fo  much  in- 
formation, as  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  rea- 
fonable  judgment  between  contending  par- 
ties, and  to  know  the  exifting  ftate  of 
religion.  And,  that  he  may  learn  to  detect 
the  artifices  of  men  of  loofe  principles,  he 
mould  be  apprized,  that  the  prophane  and 
the  pious  do  not  engage  on  equal  terms. 
That  the  careleffnefs  of  the  irreligious  gives 
him  an  apparent  air  of  good  humour,  and 
his  levity  the  femblance  of  wit  and  gaiety ; 
while  his  Chriftian  adverfary  ventures  not 
to  rifk  his  foul  for  a  bon-mot,  nor  dares  to 
be  witty  on  topics  which  concern  his  eterna^ 
jnterefts. 

It  will  be  important,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  fhew,  that  it  is  very  poflible  to  be  zealous 
for  religious  opinions,  without  poffeffing 
any  religion ;  nay,  that  a  fiery  religious 
zeal  has  been  even  found  compatible  with 
the  mofl  flagitious  morals.     The  church  of 

Rome? 
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Rome,  fo  late  as  the  fixteenth  century,  pre- 
ferred numberlefs  examples  of  men,  whofe 
lives  were  a  tifTue  of  vices,  which  cannot  fo 
much  as  be  named,  who  yet,  at  the  rifk  of 
life,  would  fight  in  defence  of  a  ceremony, 
for  the  prefervation  of  a  confecrated  vafe,  or 
a  gift  devoted  to  a  monaflery. 

To  fhew  that  it  is  poflible  to  be  zealous 
for  religious  opinions,  without  being  reli- 
gious, we  need  not  look  back  to  the  perfe- 
cting powers  of  pagan  or  papal  Rome; 
nor  need  we  felecl  our  inftances  from  the 
difciples  of  Dominic ;  nor  from  fuch  mon- 
flers  as  Catharine  di  Medici ;  nor  from 
fuch  fanguinary  bigots  as  the  narrow-foul'd 
Mary,  nor  the  dark-minded  Philip.  Ex- 
amples from  perfons  lefs  abhorrent  from 
human  feelings,  more  mixed  characters,  the 
dark  (hades  of  whofe  minds  are  blended  with 
lighter  flrokes,  and  whofe  vices  are  mitigated 
with  fofter  qualities,  may  be  more  profitably 
confidered,  as  approaching  nearer  to  the 
common  ftandard  of  human  life. 

That  a  Prince  may  be  very  zealous  for 

s  2  religious 
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religious  opinions  and  obfervances,  and  yet 
be  fo  defective  in  moral  virtue,  as  to  be  both 
perfonally  and  politically  profligate,  is  exem- 
plified in  our  fecond  James,  who  renounced 
three  kingdoms  for  his  religion,  yet  neither 
fcrupied  to  live  in  the  habitual  violation  of 
the  feventh  commandment,  nor  to  employ 
the  inhuman  Jefferies  as  his  chancellor. 

Harlai,  Archbifhop  of  Paris,  diflinguimed 
himfelf  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  herefy ;  fo 
all  religion  was  called,  except  that  of  the 
Jefuits.  His  activity  proceeded  from  no 
love  of  piety,  but  from  a  defire  to  make 
his  way  at  court,  where  zeal,  juft  then, 
happened  to  be  the  fafhion.  His  religious 
aaivity,  however,  neither  prevented,  nor 
cured,  the  notorious  licentioufnefs  of  his 
moral  conduct  *.      The  King,  his  matter, 

*  It  was  a  fa&  well  known  in  the  court  of  Vei> 
failles,  that  Madame  de  Montefpan,  during  the  long- 
period  in  which  me  continued  the  favourite  miftrefs  of 
the  King,  (by  whom  me  had  feven  children,)  was  fo 
ftri&  in  her  religious  obfervances,  that,  left  me  mould 
violate  the  auiterity  of  falling,  her  bread,  during  Lentr 
vras  conftantly  vwigbfd. 

fancied, 
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fancied,  that  to  punifh  Janfenifm,  was  an 
indubitable  proof  of  religion  j  but  to  perfe* 
cute  proteftantifm,  he  conceived  to  be  the 
confummation  of  piety,  — What  a  lefTon  for 
Princes,  to  fee  him,  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  gratefully  fwallowing  the 
equally  falfe  and  naufeous  compliments  of 
his  clergy,  for  having,  to  borrow  their  own 
phrafe,  -without  violent  'methods  made  the  whole 
kingdom  of  one  opinion,    and  united  all  his 
fubjecls  to  the  faith  of  Rome  !    Iniquitous  flat- 
tery] when  four  millions  of  thofe  fubjects 
were  either  groaning  under  torture,  or  flying 
into  exile  ;  turning  infidels,  if  they  refolved 
to  retain  their  property  j  or  chained  to  the 
gallies,  if  they  preferred  their  confcience  to 
their  fortune ! 

As  the  airlifted  Hugonots  were  not  per^ 
mitted  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  the  deluded  King  fancied 
his  bloody  agents  to  be  mild  miniflers,  and 
the  tortured  proteftants  to  be  mifchievous 
"heretics.  But,  though  the  kingdom  wass 
in  many  parts,  nearly  depopulated  by  exile 

s  3  and 
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and  executions,  the  fword,  as  ufual,  made 
not  one  profelyte.  The  fubjecls  were  tor- 
tured, but  they  were  not  converted.  The 
rack  is  a  bad  rhetorician.  The  gallies  may 
harafs  the  body,  but  do  not  convince  the 
underflanding,  nor  enforce  articles  of 
faith  *. 

Under  all  thefe  crimes  and  calamities, 
Louis,  as  a  French  memorialifl  obferves, 
was  not  afhamed  to  hear,  what  Boileau  was 
not  afhamed  to  fing, 

L'Univers  fous  ton  regne  a-t-il  des  Malheureux  ? 

Colbert,  who  was  a  wife  man,  might  have 
taught  his  royal  mafter,  that  in  this  perfe- 
ction there  was  as  little  policy  as  piety, 
and  that  he  was  not  only  injuring  his  con- 
fcience,  but  his  country.  By  banifhing  fo 
many  ufeful  fubjects,  he  impoverifhed  the 
ftate  doubly,  not  only  by  robbing  it  of  the 

*  Louvois  and  his  mailer  would  have  done  wifely 
to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  thofe  two  great  mini- 
fters  of  Henry  IV.  who,  when  preffed  to  perfecute, 
replied,  that  they  thought  "  it  was  better  to  have  a 
peace  which  had  two  rcjigions,,  than  a  war  which  had 


rone," 


ingenuity^ 
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ingenuity,  the  manufactures,  and  the  labour 
of  fuch  multitudes,  but  by  transferring  to 
hoftile  countries  all  the  induftry  and  talents 
which  he  was  driving  from  his  own.  If  the 
treachery  of  detaining  the  proteftants,  ,under 
falfe  promifes,  which  were  immediately  vio- 
lated, is  to  be  charged  on  Louvois ;  the 
crime  of  blindly  confiding  in  fuch  a  minifter 
is  to  be  charged  on  the  King. 

How  little  had  this  monarch  profited, 
by  the  example  given,  under  fnnilar  cir- 
cumftances,  by  Louis  XII.  When  fome  of 
the  pious  Waldenfes,  while  they  were  im- 
proving his  barren  lands  in  Provence  by 
their  virtuous  induftry,  had  been  grievoufly 
perfecuted,  through  falfe  reprefentations, 
that  prudent  prince  commanded  the  ftricteft 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  real  character; 
the  refult  was,  that  he  was  fo  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  their  innocence,  that  he  not  only 
protected  them  during  the  reft  of  his  reign, 
but  had  the  magnanimity  to  declare,  that 
<c  they  were  better  men  than  himfelf,  and 
his  Catholic  fubjects." 

s  4  '  Happy 
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Happy  had  it  been  for  himfelf  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  infli- 
tuted  the  fame  inquiries !  Happy,  if  in  the 
meridian  of  his  power  he  had  fludied  the 
chara&er  of  mankind  to  as  good  purpofe, 
as  he  afterwards,  in  his  monadic  retreat, 
iludied  the  mechanifm  of  watches  !  Aflo- 
nifhed  to  find,  that  after  the  clofefl  applica- 
tion, he  never  could  bring  any  two  to  go  juft 
alike,  he  expreffed  deep  regret  at  his  own 
folly,  in  having  bellowed  fo  much  time  and 
pains  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt  of  bringing 
mankind  to  an  exaft  uniformity  in  their 
religious  opinions.  But,  the  difcovery  was 
made  too  late ;  he  ended  where  he  mould 
have  begun, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

The  Reformation. 

Xn  order  to  increafe  the  royal  pupil's 
reverence  for  Chriftianity,  before  me  is  her- 
felf  able  to  appreciate  its  value,  fhe  mould 
be  taught,  that  it  did  not  Heal  into  the 
world  in  the  days  of  darknefs  and  ignorance, 
when  the  fpirit  of  inquiry  was  afleep ;  but 
appeared  in  the  mofl  enlightened  period  of 
the  Roman  empire.  That  its  light  dawned, 
not  on  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earth, 
but  on  a  province  of  that  empire,  whofe 
peculiar  manners  had  already  attracted 
much  notice,  and  whofe  local  fituation 
placed  it  particularly  within  the  view  of 
furrounding  nations.  Whereas  the  religion 
of  Mahomet,  and  the  corruptions  of  popery, 
which  darted  up  almoft  together,  arofe 
when  the  fpirit  of  invefligation,  learning, 
and  philofophy,  had  ceafed  to  exert  itfelf. 

That, 
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That,  during  thofe  dark  ages,  both  Chrif- 
iianity  and  human  learning  were  nearly  ex- 
iinguifhed  ;  and  that,  as  both  had  funk  to- 
gether, fo  both  together  awoke  from  their 
long  {lumber.  The  reftoration  of  letters  was 
the  reftoration  of  religion  alfo ;  the  free 
accefs  to  the  ancient  authors  being  one 
grand  inftrumeiit  of  the  revival  of  pure 
Chriftianitv. 

The  learning  which  exifted  in  the  church 
antecedently  to  the  Reformation,  was  limited 
to  very  few,  and  was,  in  the  general,  but 
meagre  and  fuperhcial ;  and  the  purpofes 
to  which  it  was  confined,  formed  an  effec- 
tual obftacle  to  fubftantial  improvement. 
Inftead  of  being  employed  in  inveftigating 
the  evidences  of  Chriflianity,  or  in  elucidat- 
ing the  analogy  of  Chriftian  principles, 
with  the  laws  of  the  natural,  and  the  exi* 
gences  of  the  moral  world,  it  was  prefTed 
into  the  fervice  of  what  was  called  fchool- 
divinity  ;  a  fyftem,  which  perhaps  had  pro- 
videntially been  not  without  its  ufes  at  a 
previous  period,  efpecially  when  under  the 

difcretion 
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difcrerion  of  a  found  and  upright  mind,  as 
having  ferved  both  to  elicit  and  exercife  the 
intellect  of  a  ruder  age.  Study  and  indus- 
try, however  they  may  be  mifapplied,  are 
always  good  in  themfelves  ;  and  almofl  any 
ilate  is  better  than  hopelefs  inanity.  Thefe 
fchoolmen  perhaps  fuflained  the  caufe  of 
religion,  when  (he  might  utterly  have  funk, 
though  with  arms  little  fuited  to  make  their 
fupport  effectual,  or  to  produce  folid  prac- 
tical benefit,  either  to  the  church  or  the 
people.  Some  of  the  earlier  fcholaftic 
divines,  though  tedious,  and  fomewhat 
trifling,  were,  however,  clofe  reafoners,  as 
well  as  pious  men,  though  they  afterwards 
funk  in  rationality,  as  they  increafed  in 
quibbling  and  fubtlety.  Yet,  defective  as 
their  efforts  were,  they  had  been  ufeful,  as 
they  had  contributed  to  oppofe  infidelity, 
and  to  keep  alive  feme  love  of  piety  and 
devotion,  in  that  feafon  of  drowfy  inactivity. 
But,  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  their 
theology  had  become  little  better  than  a 
mazy  labyrinth  of  trivial,  and  not  feldom 

of 
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of  pernicious  fophiftry*  Subtle  difquifitions, 
metaphyseal  niceties,  unintelligible  obfcu- 
rities,  and  whimfical  diftinctions,  were  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  revealed  truth  ;  for 
revealed  truth  was  not  fufficiently  intricate 
for  the  {peculations  of  thofe  puzzling  theo- 
logians, of  whom  Erafmus  faid,  that  "  they 
had  brought  it  to  be  a  matter  of  fo  much  wit 
to  be  a  Chriftian,  that  ordinary  heads  were 
not  able  to  reach  it." — And,  as  genuine 
Chriflianity  was  not  fufficiently  ingenious 
for  thefe  whimfical  doctors,  neither  was  it 
fufficiently  pliant  and  accommodating  to  fuit 
the  corrupt  fcate  of  public  morals. 

Almoft  entirely  overlooking  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  fchool-men  had  built  fchemes 
and  fyftems  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
fome  of  them  fpurious  ones.  The  philo- 
fophy  of  Ariftotle  had  alfo  been  reforted  to 
for  fome  of  the  chief  materials  of  the  fyftem,> 
fo  that,  as  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  informs  us,  "  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Ariftotle,  the  church  had  wante4 
many  articles  of  faith**" 

The 
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The  early  reformers  defeated  thefe  fo- 
phifters,  by  oppofing,  to  their  unfubflantial 
fyfcem,  the  plain  unadulterated  Bible.     The 
very  text  of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  mod 
fober.  rational,  and  fimple  deductions  from 
thence,  furnifhed  the  ground-work  of  their 
arguments.      And    to    this   noble   purpofe 
they  applied   that   found   learning,    which 
Providence  had  caufed  to  revive  jufl  at  the 
neceflary  period.     Their  fkill  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages    enabled    them    to 
read  the  original  Scriptures,    and  to  give 
correct  tranflations  of  them  to  the  public- 
And,  in  this  refpecl,  they  had  an  important 
advantage  over  the  fchool  divines,  who  did 
not  underftand  the  language  in  which  their 
matter   Ariftotle   had    written.      It    is   no 
wonder,  if  an  heterogeneous  theology  mould 
have  been  compounded  out  of  fuch  difcor- 
dant  materials  as  were  made  up  from  fpuri- 
ous  'fathers,    and   an   iil-underftood  pagan 
philofopher.      The    works   of    this    great 
author,    which,   by    an    inconfiftency    not 

uncommon 
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uncommon  in  the  hiftory  of  man,  had  not 
long  before  been  prohibited  by  a  papal  de- 
cree, and  burnt  by  public  authority,  came, 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  to  be  confidered 
as  little  Iefs  than  canonical ! 

But  this  attachment  to  fophiftry  and 
jargon  was  far  from  being  the  word  feature 
of  the  period  in  queftion.  The  generality 
of  the  clergy  were  funk  into  the  groffefl 
ignorance,  of  which  inftances  are  recorded 
fcarcely  credible  in  our  day  of  general 
knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether 
the  ecclefiaftics  had  more  entirely  dif- 
carded  ufeful  learning,  or  Scripture  truth. 
In  the  place,  therefore,  of  the  genuine  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible,  they  fubflituted  falfe 
miracles,  lying  legends,  purchafed  pardons, 
and  prepoflerous  penances.  A  procedure 
which  became  the  more  popular,  as  it 
introduced  a  religion  which  did  not  infift 
on  the  inconvenient  appendage  of  a  good 
life  ;  thofe  who  had  money  enough,  eafily 
procuring  indemnity  for  a  bad  one;    and 

to 
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to  the  profligate  and  the  affluent,  the  pur  chafe 
of  good  works  was  certainly  more  agreeable 
than  the  practice. 

We  are  far  from  afferting,  that  there 
were  no  mixtures  of  infirmity  in  the  in- 
ftruments  which  accomplifhed  the  great  work 
of  the  Reformation.  They  were  fallible 
men.  But  it  is  now  evident  to  every  fin- 
cere  inquirer,  that  many  of  their  tranfac- 
tions,  which  have  been  reprefented  by  their 
adverfaries  as  corrupt  and  criminal,  only 
appeared  fuch  to  thofe  who  did  not  take 
their  motives,  and  the  critical  circumftances 
of  the  times,  into  the  account,  or  who  had 
an  intereft  in  mifreprefenting  them.  Many 
of  thofe  actions,  which,  through  falfe  co- 
lourings, were  made  to  appear  unfavourable, 
are  now  clearly  proved  to  have  been  virtu- 
ous and  honourable ;  efpecially  when  we 
take  the  then  fituation  of  things,  and  the 
flagitious  conduct  of  the  priefts  and  pon- 
tiffs with  whom  they  bad  to  deal,  into  the 
account. 

Mr.  Hume  has  been  among  the  forernoft 
6  to 
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to  revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reports 
refpecting   them.      He   allows   indeed   the 
inflexible  intrepidity  with  which  they  braved 
dangers,    tortures,    and   even    death    it/elf. 
But  ftill  they  were,  in  his  eftimation,  the 
"  fanatical  and  enraged  Reformers."     And 
he  carefully  fuggefls,  through  the  courfe  of 
his  hiftory,  thztfanaticifm  is  the  characlerijiic 
of  the  proieftant  religion.     The  terms  "  pro- 
teftant  fanaticifm,"  and  "  fanatical  churches," 
he  repeatedly  ufes.     He  has  even  the  teme- 
rity to  aflert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible 
teftimony,    that    the    reformers    placed    all 
merit  in  "  a  myfterious  fpecies  of  faith,  in 
inward  vifion,  rapture,   and   extafy."      A 
charge,  to  fay  nothing  of  truth   and   can- 
dour, unworthy  of  Mr.  Hume's  good  fenfe, 
and  extenfive  means  of  information.     For 
there  is  no  fad  better  known,  than  that 
thefe  eminently  wife  men  never  pretended 
to  illuminations  and  impulfes.     What  they 
undertook  honeftly,  they  conducted  foberly. 
They  pretended  to  no  infpiration  ;  they  did 
not  even  pretend  to  introduce  a  new,  but 
1  only 
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only  to  reftore  to  its  priltine  purity,  the 
old  religion.  "  They  refpected  govern- 
ment, practifed  and  taught  fubmiincn  to 
civil  rulers,  and  defired  only  the  liberty 
of  that  confcience  which  God  has  made 
free  V 

But  though,  in  accomplifhing  the  great 
work  of  the  reformation,  reafon  and 
human  wifdom,  were  mod  fuccefsfully 
exercifed  ;  though  the  divine  interference 
was  not  manifeiled  by  the  working  of  mi- 
racles, or  the  gift  of  fupernatural  endow- 
ments :  yet  who  can  doubt,  that  this 
great  work  was  directed  by  the  hand  of 
Heaven,  efpecially  when  we  confider  the 
wonderful  predifpofition  of  caufes,  the  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  circumdances, 
the  long  chain   of  gradual  but  conftantly 

*  See  an  excellent  appendix  to  Mofheim's  Eccle. 
fiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  iv.  page  136,  on  the  fpirit  of 
the  reformers,  and  the  injuilice  of  Mr.  Hume,  by 
that  truly  elegant.,  candid,  and  accompliihed  fcholar,  \ 

and  moft  amiable  man,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald 
Maclaine, 

The  lover  and  the  love  «f  human  kind. 

vol.  11.  t  progreffive 
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progrefiive  occurrences,  by  which  this 
grand  event  was  brought  about  ?  The  fuc- 
cellive,  as  well  as  contemporary  produc- 
tion of  fmgular  characters,  calculated  to 
promote  its  general  accomplishment,  and 
each  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  own  refpccli've 
work !  So  many  unconfeious  or  unwilling 
inftruments  made  fubfervient  to  one  great 
purpofe  !  —  Friends  and  enemies,  even 
Muffulmen  and  Popes,  contributing,  cer- 
tainly without  intending  it,  to  its  ad- 
vancement ! — Mahomet  bamming  learning 
from  the  eaft,  that  it  might  providentially 
find  a  fhelter  in  thefe  countries,  where  the 
new  opinions  were  to  be  propagated  ! — 
Several  fucceflive  fovercign  pontiffs,  col- 
lecting books,  and  patronizing  that  litera- 
ture which  was  fo  foon  to  be  directed 
againit  their  own  domination  ! — But  above 
all,  the  multiplication  of  contemporary 
popes,  weakening  the  reverence  of  the 
people,  by  occafioning  a  fchifm  in  the 
Church,  and  exhibiting  its  feveral  heads 
wandering  about,  under  the  ludicrous 
4  crcumftance, 
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circumftance,  of  each   claiming  infallibility 
for  himfelf,  and  denying  it  to  his  compe- 
titor!— Infallibility,      thus    fplit,    was    dis- 
credited, and  in  a  manner  annihilated. — To 
thefe  preparatory    circumflances,    we    may 
add  the  infatuation,  or  rather  judicial  blind- 
nefs,  of  the  papal  power  ;  the  errors,  even 
in  worldly  prudence,  committed   by   Leo, 
a  pontiff  other  wife  of  admirable  talents  !— * 
The   half  meafures  adopted,   at  one  time, 
of  inefficient    violence  ;  at   another,  of  in- 
effectual lenity  ! — The  temporary  want  of 
fagacity   in   an    ecclefiaftical    court,    which, 
was  ufually  remarkable  for  political  acute- 
nefs  ! — The  increafmg    aptitude  of  men's 
minds  to  receive  truth,   in   proportion    as 
events  occurred  to  mature  it ! — Some  who 
loved   learning,    and    were    indifferent    to 
religion,    favouring    the    reformation  as  a 
caufe  connected  with  good  letters  ;  the  old 
doctrines  becoming    united    with    the  idea 
of  ignorance,  as  the  new  ones  were  with 
that  of  knowledge  ! — The  preparatory  in- 
vention of   printing,    without    which    the 
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revival  of  learning  would  have  been  of  little* 
general  life,  and  the  difperfion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures flow,  and  inconfiderable  ! — Some  able 
and  keen  fighted  men,  working  vigoroufly 
from  a  perception  of  exifling  abufes,  who 
yet  wanted  fufficient  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  truth  ! 

The  pointed  wit,  the  farcaftic  irony,  and 
powerful  reafoning  of  Erafmus,  together 
with  his  profound  theological  learning, 
directed  againft  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  with  fuch  force  as  to  make  the 
credit  of  the  clergy,  and  be  of  the  utmoft 
fervice  to  that  caufe,  which  he  wanted  the 
righteous  courage  fyflematically  to  defend  *  ! 
The  unparalleled    zeal,  abilities,  and  inte- 

*  Every  elegant  fcholar  muft  naturally  be  an  ad- 
mirer of  Erafmus.  We  mould  be  lorry  to  incur  the 
cenfure  of  any  fuch  by  regretting,  that  the  wit  and 
indignation  of  this  fine  genius  fometimes  carried  him 
too  great  lengths.  Impiety,  doubtlefs,  was  far  from 
hie  heart,  yet  in  fome  of  his  Colloquies,  when  he  only 
profefled  to  attack  the  errors  of  popery,  religion 
itfelf  is  wounded  by  ftrokes  which  have  fuch  a  ten- 
dency to  prophar.enefs,  as  to  give  pain  to  the  fober 
reader, 

grity 
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gfcity  of  Luther !     His  bold  genius,    and 
adventurous     fpirit,    not    contenting   itfelf, 
as  the  other  reformers  had  done,  with  at- 
tacking notorious  errors,    and  ftigmatizing 
monflrous  abufes  ;    but   fublimely   exerted 
in  eflablifhing,  or  rather  reftoring  the  great 
fundamentals  of  Chriflianity  !  While  Eraf- 
mus,  with  that  truly  claffic  tafte  of  which  he 
was  the  chbf  reviver,  fo  elegantly  fatirized 
the  falfe  views  of  God  and  religion,  which 
the   Romifh    church  entertained,  Luther's 
aim  was  to  acquire  true  fcriptural  notions 
of  both.       Ridicule   ferved  to  expofe   the 
old  religion,    but   fomething     nobler    was 
neceffary  to  eflablifh  the  new. — It  was  for 
Erafmus    to   make   to   its    foundation   the 
monflrous   fyflem  of  indulgences  ;    it   re- 
mained for  Luther  to  reflore,  not  to  invent, 
the    doctrine    of  falvation  by  remiflion   of 
fins  through   a  Mediator. — While  his  pre- 
deccflbrs,   and   even   coadjutors,    had  been 
fatisfied  with   pulling   down  the   enormous 
mafs  of  corruptions,  the  mighty  hand  of  the 
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Saxon  reformer  not  only  removed  the  rub- 
bifh,  but  erected  a  fair  fabric  of  found  doc- 
trine in  its  place.     The  new  edifice  arofe  in 
its  jufl  fymmetry,  and  derives  impregnable 
ffcrength,  in  coniequence  of  its  having  been 
creeled  on  a   broad   foundation,.     Nothing 
fhort  of  the  ardour  of  Luther   could  have 
maintained   this  great    caufe  in  one  ftage, 
while   perhaps  the    difcreet  temperance  of 
Melancthon  was   necefiary     to  its    fupport 
jn  another  ! — The  ufeful  violence  of  Henry 
in  attacking  the  pope,  with  a  zeal  as  furious 
as  if  he  himfelf  had  not  been  an  enemy  to 
the   reformation,    exhibiting    a   wonderful 
illuftration   of  that    declaration  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  the  fercenefs  of  man  foal  I  turn 
to  his  praife  /—The  meek  wifdom  of  Cran- 
mer,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  moderate 
the   otherwife  uncontrolable  temper  of  his 
royal   mafter ! — The  undaunted  fpirit   and 
matchlefs   intrepidity  of  Elizabeth,    which 
.effectually   flruggled    for,  and  finally  efta- 
£)lifhed   it  !    Thefe,  and   a   thoufand   other 
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concurring  circumftances,  furnifh  the  moil 
unclouded  evidence,  to  every  mind  mind  not 
blinded  by  prejudice,  that  the  divine 
Author  of  Chriltianity  was  alfo,  though 
by  the  agency  of  human  means  and  in- 
struments, the  Restorer  of  it, 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

On  the  Importance  of  Religious  Injlitutiom 
and  Obfervances. — They  are  fuited  to  the 
Nature  of  Chriflianity -,  and  particularly 
adapted  to  the  Char  after  of  Man, 

A  hat  torrent  of  vices  and  crimes  which 
the  French  Revolution  has  difembogued  into 
fociety,  may  be  fo  clearly  and  indifputably 
traced  to  the  fource  of  infidelity,  thas  it  has, 
in  a  degree,  become  fafhionable  to  profefs 
a  belief  in  the  truths,  and  a  conviction  of 
the  value  of  Chriflianity.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  has  too  naturally  happened,  that 
ive  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  defending 
religion,  almofl  exclusively,  on  political  and 
fecular  grounds ;  as  if  Chriflianity  confid- 
ed merely  in  cur  not  being  atheifls  or 
anarchilts.  A  man,  however,  may  be  re- 
moved many  ftages  from  the  impiety  of 
French  infidels,  and  yet  be  utterly  deftitute 
of  real  religion. 


Many, 
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Many,  not   openly  prophage,   but  even 
entertaining  a  refpect  for  the  political  ufes 
of  religion,  have  a  way  of  generalizing  their 
ideas,  fo  as  to  difmifs  the  revelation  from  the 
account. — Others  again,  who  in  this  laft 
refpect  agree  with  the  former  clafs,  affect  a 
certain   fuperiority  ever  the  low  contract- 
ed notions  of   churchmen   and  collegians. 
Thefe  affert,    that,  if  virtue  be   practifed, 
and  public  order  preferved,  the  motive   on 
which  the  one  is  practifed,  and  the   other 
maintained,  is   not    worth   contending    for. 
Many  there  are,  who,  without  formally  re- 
jecting Chriftianity,  talk  of  it   at  large,  in 
general,  or  in  the  abftract. — As  if  it  were 
at  once   to  exempt    themfelves   from   the 
trouble  of  religion,  and  to  efcape  the  infamy 
of  Atheifm,  thefe  men  affect  to    think   fo 
highly  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whofe  temple 
is  univerfal  fpace,  that  he  needs  not  be  wor- 
ftiipped  in   temples  made  with   hands.  And 
forgetting  that  the  world  which  he  thought 
it  worth  while  to   create,  he   will  certainly 
think  it  worth  while  to  govern,  they  affert, 

that 
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that  he  is  too  great  to  attend  to  the  con- 
cerns of  fuch  petty  beings  as  we  are,  and 
too  exalted  to  liften  to  our  prayers. — That 
it  is  a  narrow  idea  which  we  form  of  his 
attributes,  to  fancy    that    one  day  or  one 
■place  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  another. 
—That  all  religions  are   equally  pleafmg  to 
God,  provided  the  worfhipper  be  fmcere. — 
That  the  eftablimment  of  a  public  miniftry 
is  perhaps  a  good  expedient  of  political  wif- 
dom,  for  awing  the  vulgar  ;  but  that  every 
man  is  his  own  prieft. — That  all  errors  of 
opinion   are   innocent  ;      and   that  the  Al- 
mighty is   too  juft  to  punifh  any  man  for 
merely  fpeculative  tenets. 

But,  thefe  lofty  contemners  of  inflitu- 
tions,  observances,  days,  ordinances,  and 
priefts,  evince,  by  their  very  objections, 
that  they  are  not  more  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  God,  as  he  has  been  pleafed  to 
reveal  himfelf  in  Scripture,  than  of  the 
character  of  man,  to  whofe  difpofitions, 
wants,  defires,  diftreffes,  infirmities,  and 
fins,  the  fpirit  of  Chriflianity,  as  unfolded 

iu 
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m   the  Gofpel,   is  fo   wonderfully  accom- 
modated.   This  admirable  congruity  would 
be  of  itfelf  fufficient,  were  there  no  other 
proof    to    eftablifh  the  divine  authority  of 
our  religion. — Private  prayer,  public  wor- 
fhip,  the    obfervation  of    the    Sabbath,     a 
{landing  miniftry,    facramental    ordinances, 
are   all  of   them  fo    admirably   adapted  to 
thofe  fublimely  myfterious  cravings  of  the 
mind,  which  diftinguifh  man  from  all  infe- 
rior animals,  by  rendering  him  the  fubjecl: 
of  hopes  and  fears,  which   nothing   earthly 
can  realize  or  fatisfy,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fay,  whether  thefe  facred  inftitutions   moil 
befpeak  the  wifdom  or  the  goodnefs  of  that 
fuprcme    benefactor,  who  alone  could  have 
thus   applied  a  remedy,  becaufe  he   alone 
could    have   penetrated    the     mofl    hidden 
recelVes  of  that  nature  which  required  it.— 
Religion,   in  fact,   is  not  more  effential  to 
man,    than,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  things, 
thofe  appointments  are  effential   to  religion. 
And,    accordingly,  we  fee,   that  when  they 
are  rejected.,  however  its  unprofitable  gene- 
ralities 
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ralities  may  be  profeffed,  religion  itfelf, 
practically,  and  in  detail,  is  renounced. 
Nor  can  it  be  kept  alive  in  creatures  fo 
abounding  in  moral,  and  fo  expofed  to 
natural  evil,  by  mere  metaphyseal  diftinc- 
tions,  or  a  bare  intellectual  conception  of 
divinity.  In  beings  whofe  minds  are  fo 
liable  to  wander,  religion  to  be  fuftained, 
requires  to  be  fubftantiated  and  fixed,  to 
be  realized,  and  invigorated.  Confcious  of 
our  own  infirmity,  we  ought  to  look  for 
every  outward  aid  to  improve  every  inter- 
nal grace  ;  and  confequently,  ought  gladly 
to  fubmit  to  the  control  of  habits,  and  the 
regularity  of  inftitutions.  Even  in  the 
common  purfuits  of  life,  our  fugitive  and 
unfteady  thoughts  require  to  be  tied  down 
by  exercifes,  duties,  and  external  circum- 
ftances.  And  while  the  fame  expedients 
are  no  lefs  neceflary  to  infure  the  outward 
obfervances  of  religion,  inftead  of  obftruct- 
ing,  they  promote  its  fpirituality  ;  for  they 
are  not  more  fitted  to  attract  the  fenfes  of 
the   ignorant,  than  they  are  to  engage  the 
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thoughts,  and  fix  the  attention,  of  the  en- 
lightened. While,  therefore,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  imaginary  burdens,  and  fufpected 
penalties,  men  are  contending  for  a  philo- 
fophical  religion,  and  an  imaginary  perfec- 
tion, of  which  the  mind,  while  incorporated 
with  matter,  is  little  capable,  they  lofe  the 
benefit  of  thofe  falutary  means  and  inft ru- 
ments,  fo  admirably  adapted  to  the  flate  of 
our  minds,  and  the  conflitution  of  our 
nature. — Means  and  inftruments,  which, 
on  a  fober  inquiry  into  their  origin,  will  be 
found  as  awfully  fanctioned,  as  they  are 
obvioufly  fuitable  ; — in  a  word,  which  will 
be  found,  and  this,  when  proved,  puts  an 
end  to  the  controverfy,  to  be  the  appoint- 
ments  of  God  himfelf. 

The  Almighty  has  moft  certainly  de- 
clared, that  he  will  be  worfhipped  in  fpirit 
and  in  truth.  But,  does  it  therefore  fol- 
low, that  he  will  not  be  worfhipped  in 
Churches  ? — We  know  that  all  our  days  are 
his,  and  for  the  ufe  of  all  we  are  account- 
able  to  him.     But,  docs  this  invalidate  the 

duty 
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duty  of  making  Sunday  more  peculiarly 
his  ? — We  are  commanded  to  "  pray  with- 
out ceafing  ;  in  every  thing  to  give  thanks;" 
that  is,  to  carry  about  with  us  a  heart  dif- 
pofed  to  pray,  and  a  fpirit  inclined  to 
thankfulnefs  j  but  is  this  any  argument 
againft  our  enjoining  on  ourfelves  certain 
dated  times  of  more  regular  prayer,  and 
fixed  periods  of  more  exprefs  thankfgiving  ; 
Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  neglect  of  the 
religious  obfervance  of  Sunday,  for  ex- 
ample, refults,  in  fact,  from  an  irreligious 
ftate  of  the  heart,  however  gravely  philo- 
fophic  reafons  for  the  omiffion  may  be 
affigned  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  alio,  that  the 
very  recurrence  of  appointed  feafons  ferves 
to  itir  us  up  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  allotted  to  them  ?  The  philofopher 
may  deride  this  as  a  mechanical  religion, 
which  requires  to  have  its  fprings  wound 
up,  and  ftand  in  need  of  external  impulfes 
to  fet  it  a-going.  But  the  Chriftian  feels, 
that  though  he  is  neither  to  regulate  his 
devotions  by  his  crucifix,  nor  to  calculate 

them 
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them  by  his  beads,  yet,  while  his  intel- 
lectual part  is  encumbered  with  a  body, 
liable  to  be  milled  by  temptation  without, 
and  impeded  by  corruption  within,  he  (lands 
in  need  of  every  fupplemental  aid  to  remind, 
to  reftrain,  and  to  fupport  him.  Thefe, 
therefore,  are  not  helps  which  fuperftition 
has  devifed,  or  fallible  man  invented.  In- 
finite wiftjom,  doubtlefs,  forefeeing  that 
what  was  left  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
mutable  human  will  to  be  obferved,  would 
probably  not  be  obferved  at  all,  did  not 
leave  fuch  a  dufy  to  fuch  a  contingency, 
but  eftablifned  thefe  mflitutions  as  part  of 
his  written  word  ;  the  lawgiver  himfelf  alfo 
functioning  the  law  by  his  own  practice. 

It  would  be  well  if  thefe  men  of  large 
views  and  philofophical  conceptions,  would 
confider,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  very 
ftruclure  of  the  human  mind,  we  had  al- 
moll  faid,  m  the  very  conflitution  of  nature, 
which  might  lead  us  to  expect.,  that  reli- 
gion would  have  thofe  groffer,  and  more 
fubftantial  parts  and   relations,    which  we 

have 
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have  reprefented ;  inftead  of  being  that 
entirely  thin  and  fpiritual  eflfence,  of  which 
they  vainly  dream. — It  was  referved  for  a 
philofopher  of  our  own  nation  to  mew, 
that  the  richeft  pcffeffions  of  the  mod  capa- 
cious mind  are  only  the  well  arranged  and 
variegated  ideas  which  originally  entered 
in  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes,  or 
which  we  derive  from  contemplating  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  when  em- 
ployed on  thofe  ideas  of  fenfation. — But,  if 
material  bodies  are  the  fources  from  whence 
general  knowledge  is  derived,  why  is  every 
thing  to  be  incorporeal  which  refpec'ts 
religion  ?  If  innate  ideas  have  no  exiflence 
in  the  human  mind,  why  are  our  religious 
notions  not  to  be  derived  from  external 
objects  ? 

Plato,  the  pureil  of  heathen  philofophers, 
and  the  neareft  to  thofe  who  derived  their 
light  from  Heaven,  failed  mod  eflentially 
in  reducing  his  theory  to  practice.  He 
feems  to  have  fuppofed,  that  we  poflefs 
certain  ready-framed  notions  of  every  thing 
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efTential  to  moral  happinefs ;  and  that  con* 
temptation  of  the  chief  good,  and  fubjugation 
of  animal  nature,  were  all  that  was  necef- 
fary  to  moral  perfection.  Is  it  not  then 
mod  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy- 
Scripture  differs  from  the  plan  of  the  Gre- 
cian hge,  jufl  where  he  himfelf  differs  from 
truth  and  nature,  as  developed  by  their 
mod  accurate  obferver,  the  fagacious  and 
venerated  Locke  ?  Man,  according  to  this 
profound  reafoner,  derives  the  original 
ilock  of  his  ideas  from  objects  placed  in  his 
view,  which  flrike  upon  his  fenfes.  Reve- 
lation, as  if  on  this  very  principle,  prefents 
to  man  impreflive  objects.  From  the  crea- 
tion to  the  deluge,  and  (till  more  from  the 
call  of  Abraham,  when  we  may  fay  that 
our  religion  commences,  to  the  giving  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  after  our  Saviour's  afcen- 
fion,  the  period  in  which  we  may  deem  its 
character  completed,  we  are  inftructed  in 
a  great  meafure,  by  a  feries  of  facts. — 
In  the  earlier  period,  efpecially,  we  do  not 
meet  with  theoretic  defcriptions  of  the 
vol.  11.  u  divine 
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divine  nature,  but  we  fee  the  eternal  God 
himfelf,  as  with  our  mind's  eye,  vifibly 
manifefting  himfelf  to  the  patriarchs,  exem- 
plifying his  attributes  to  their  fenfes,  and 
by  interpofitions  the  moil  impremve,  both 
in  a  way  of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  train- 
ing them  to  apprehend  him,  in  the  mode 
of  all  others  the  moft  accommodated  to  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature. 

Thus  we  fee  a  religion,  in  fome  degree  a 
matter  of  fad  religion,  growing  gradually  to 
its  completion ;  until  "  he,  who,  at  fundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,  had  fpoken  to 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  fpoke  in  thefe 
laft  days  by  his  Son." 

And  thus  we  obferve  the  firft  preachers 
of  Chriflianity,  not  philosophizing  on  ab- 
ftraft  truths,  but  plainly  bearing  witnefs  to 
what  had  been  tranfacted  in  their  prefence. 
— "  The  Word  was  made  flefh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father." 
And,  again — "  That  which  we  have  feen 
-    and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you." 

This 
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This  then,  is  the  particular  chara&eriftic 
of  Chriftianity,  that  from  its  origin  to  its 
final  confummation,  it  confiders  man  criti. 
cally  as  he  is  y  and,  that  is,  not  as  he  was 
deemed  by  the  mofl  enlightened  fages  of 
earlier  times,  but  as  he  has  been  difcovered 
to  be,  by  one  of  the  moil  penetrating  minds 
in  the  world,  feventeen  hundred  years  after 
the  Chriftian  sera.  To  this,  now  univerfally 
acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every  thing  is 
adapted,  both  in  what  is  recorded  and  what 
is  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.  Every  obferv- 
ance  relates  to  faffs,  and  is  fitted  to  imprefs 
them.  To  flrip  Chriftianity,  therefore,  of 
any  of  the  obervances,  which  are  really  of 
fcriptural  appointment,  would  be  to  fubli* 
mate  it  into  philofophical  inefficacy.  In 
common  life  we  fee  the  affections  little 
engaged  in  abftract  fpeculation.  They  then 
only  are  moved  when  thofe  fenfible  images, 
which  the  laws  of  nature  have  made  mov- 
ing, are  aptly  prefented  to  them. 

What,  for  example,  could  all  the  mathe- 
matical truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting 
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our  afFe&ions,  compared  with  a  tale  of  hu- 
man mifery,  or  human  magnanimity,  even 
though   known   to   be   fabricated  for   our 
amufement? — When  Chriftianity  then  is  fo 
obvioufly,  in  a  great  meafure,  a  bufmefs  of 
the  affections,  that  we  are  then  only  under 
its  influence,  when  we  love  and  delight  in, 
as  well  as  ajfent  to,  or  reafon  upon  its  princi- 
ples ;_.fhall  we  cavil  at  that  religion  which 
alone  accomplices  its  end,  on  account  of 
thofe  very  features  of  it,  which,  on  every 
ground  of  philofophy,  and  by  every  proof 
of  efficacy,  were  the  fad  to  be  candidly  in- 
veftigated,  render  it  fuch  as  it  mufl  be,  in 
order  to  anfwer  its  purpofe  ? 

There  cannot  be  a  more  conclufive  inter- 
nal evidence  of  our  holy  religion  than  this, 
that  in  every  principle  which  it  eftablifhes, 
in  every  leifon  which  it  inculcates,,  and  in 
every  example  which  it  offers,  there  is 
throughout  one  character  that  invariably 
prevails,  which  is,  the  trueft  and  founded 
gad  fenfe.  The  Scripture,  while,  in  the 
main  fo  plain  and  ample,  "  that  he  may 

run 
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ran  that  readoth,"  has  accordingly  been 
ever  moil  prized  by  its  profoundefl  and 
mofl  fagacious  readers.  And  the  longer 
and  more  attentively  fuch  perfons  have 
iludied  it,  the  higher  has  then  eftimation 
rifen.  We  will  not  adduce  cafes  from  that 
conftellation  of  fhining  lights,  the  learned 
churchmen,  whofe  teftimony  might  be  ob- 
jected to,  from  the  very  circumftance  which 
ought  to  enhance  its  value,  their  profemonai 
attachment,  becaufe  the  name  of  Bacon, 
Boyle,  and  Locke  is  fufficient. 

It  will  be  found  on  the  mofl  impartial 
fcrutiny,  that  that  plan  or  practice  which 
is  clearly  oppofed  to  Scripture,  is  no  lefs 
really  hoflile  to  right  reafon,  and  the  true 
interefls  of  man.  And  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
doubted,  that  if  we  could  invefligate  the 
multiform  hiflory  of  individuals  in  the 
Chriflian  world,  it  would  be  indifputable, 
that  a  deep  impreffion  of  fcripture  facts 
and  principles  had  proved,  beyond  com- 
parifon,  the  mofl  fuccefsful  prefervative 
againfl    the    worft    evils    of    human    life. 

u  3  Doubtlefs, 
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Doubtlefs,  it  has  been  found  mod  difficult 
to  retain  fuch  an  impreffion  amid  the  bufi- 
nefs,  and  pleafures,  and  entanglements  of 
the  world ;  but,  fo  far  as  it  has  been  re- 
tained, it  has  been  uniformly  the  pledge  of 
regularity  in  the  conduct,  peace  in  the 
mind,  and  an  honourable  character  in  fo= 
ciety. — Thus  much  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXXVII. 

Of  the  ejtablijhed  Church  of  England. 

V-/HRISTIANITY  then  only  anfwers  its  end, 
when  it  is  eftablifhed  as  a  paramount  prin- 
ciple in  the  heart,  purifying  the  deiires  and 
intentions,  tranquillizing  the  temper,  en- 
larging the  affections,  and  regulating  the 
conduct.  But,  though  this  alone  be  its 
perfect  work,  it  has  fubordinate  operations, 
which  are  not  only  valuable  for  their  direct 
refults,  but  feem,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, to  be  preliminary  to  its  more  inward 
,and  fpiritual  efEcacy. 

When  we  obferve  how  extenfive  is  the 
outward  profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  and  how 
obvioufly  limited  is  a  confidently  Chriftian 
practice ;  the  firfl  emotion  of  a  ferious 
mind  is  naturally  that  of  regret.  But  a 
more  confiderate  view  will  give  occafion  to 
mother  feelings.     It  will  be  feen,  that  that 

u  4  outward 
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outward  prcfeflion  of.  our  holy  religion 
which  is  fecured  by  an  eftablifhment,  is  an. 
ineftimable  blefling  to  a  community ;  that 
the  public  benefits  which  refult  from  it  are 
beyond  reckoning,  befides  the  far  greater 
utility  of  affording  to  each  individual,  that 
light  of  information,  and  thole  means  of 
religious  worfhip,  which,  duly  ufed,  will 
enfure  his  eternal  falvation. 

That  there  mould  therefore  be  a  vi/ible^ 
as  well  as  an  invifible  church,  an  inftituted, 
as  well  as  a  perfonal  religion,  and  that  the 
one  mould  embrace  whole  communities, 
while  the  other  may  extend  to  a  compara- 
tive few^  appears  not  only  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  Chriftianity,  as  a  religious  pro- 
feflion,  fpreading  through  fociety,  and  ne- 
ceifarily  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon,  but 
it  feems  alfo  that  kind  of  arrangement 
which  divine  wifdom  would  fanction,  in 
order  to  the  continuance  of  Chriftianity  in 
the  world. 

Thus  much  would  rational  reflection 
dictate  on  a  view  of  the  cafe  j  but  we  are 

net 
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not  left  to  our  own  mere  reafonings. 
"What  in  itfelf  appears  fo  probable,  our 
Saviour  has  intimated  to  us,  as  an  efTential 
part  of  the  divine  plan,  in  feveral  of  his 
parables.  What  is  the  leaven  hid  in  the 
three  meafures  of  meal,  but  real  Chriilianity 
operating  in  thofe  happy  individuals  whole 
hearts  and  lives  are  governed  by  its  in- 
fluence ?  And  what  again  is  the  mafs  of 
meal  with  which  the  leaven  is  blended,  but 
the  great  body  of  mankind,  who,,  by 
God's  gracious  Providence,  have  been  led 
to  aiTume  the  Chriftian  profeffion,  and  thus 
to  conftitute  that  vifible  church,  whofe 
mixed  character  is  again  fhewn  in  the  fub- 
fequent  parables  of  the  net  caft  into  the  fea, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  wheat  and  the 
tares.  \ 

If,  then,  the  public  profeffion  of  Chrif- 
tianity  be  thus  explicitly  fancHoned  by  the 
divine  wifdom  ;  if,  alfo,  our  own  daily  ex- 
perience mews  it  to  be  mod  beneficial  to 
fociety,  as  well  as  obvioufly  conducive  to 
the  inward  and  fpiritual    purpofes  of  our 

religion  ; 
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religion  ;  we  muft  admit,  that  the  eflablifh-. 
ment  which  evidently  fecures  fuch  profcf- 
fion,  is  an  objecl  of  ineftimable  value.  It 
was  neceffary  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
what  was  to  impregnate  the  world,  mould 
be  firfl  itfelf  prepared  and  proved. — For 
three  centuries,  therefore,  it  pleafed  God  to 
leave  Chriftianity  to  make  its  way,  by  its 
own  mere  ftrength,  that  by  its  fuperiority, 
both  to  the  allurements  and  the  menaces 
of  the  world,  to  all  that  could  be  defired5 
and  to  all  that  could  be  fuffered  by  man, 
its  true  nature,  and  its  genuine  energy, 
might  be  for  ever  demonftrated ;  and  its 
efficacy  to  affimilate,  at  length,  the  whole 
world  to  itfelf,  be  evinced,  by  its  refiftlefs 
growth,  in  circumftances  the  moft  appa- 
rently defperate. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  fuch  in- 
Itruments  alone  were  ufed  as  might  ferve 
to  evince  moil  clearly,  that  the  "  excellency 
of  the  power  was  of  God,  and  not  of  men." 
But  when  the  feafon  had  arrived  when  the 
intermixture  was  to  be  extenfively  pro- 
moted. 
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moted,  then  another  and  very  different 
agency  was  reforted  to ;  when  the  world 
was  to  be  brought  into  the  vifible  Church, 
then  the  powers  of  the  world  received  that 
impulfe  from  the  hand  of  Heaven,  which 
made  them,  in  a  deeper  fenfe  than  ever 
before,  "  minifters  of  God  for  Grood."— - 
Then,  for  the  firft  time,  Kings  and  Princes 
embraced  the  profeflion  of  Chriftianity,  and 
enjoined  it  by  laws  and  edicts,  as  well  as 
by  ftill  better  methods,  on  the  great  body 
of  their  fubje&s. 

How  far  the  national  changes  which  then 
took  place  were  voluntary  or  necefTitated, 
there  is  no  occafion  for  us  to  inquire. — 
ie  The  good  which  is  done  upon  the  earth, 
God  doeth  it  himfelf."  And  what  good, 
next  to  the  actual  giving  of  the  Gofpel, 
has  been  greater  than  the  providential 
blending  of  the  leaven  of  Chriftianity  with 
the  great  mafs  of  human  fociety?  If  the 
firft  generation  of  thofe  nominal  Chriftians 
were  even  pagans  in  their  hearts,  that  did 
not   leflen   the  greatnefs  of  the  benefit  to 

pofterity. 
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pofterity.-— They  paffed  away,  and  tfieir 
paganifm  patted  away  along  with  them : 
and  the  light  of  Chriftianity,  invaluable 
in  its  immediate,  but  infinitely  more  fo  in 
its  ultimate  confequences,  became  the  en- 
tailed  poffemon  of  thefe  European  nations,, 
under  the  double  guarantee  of  popular  at* 
tachment,  and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  re* 
ligious  eftablifhments.  Let  thofe  who  ob- 
jed  to  them,  only  keep  in  their  view,  that 
chain  of  events  by  which  the  Chriftian  pro* 
iefiion  was  made  national  in  any  country  j 
let  them  alfo  inquire  the  fate  of  Ghrif- 
iianity  in  thofe  countries,  where  either  no 
fuch  eftablifhments  took  place,  or  where 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  afcendancy 
of  the  Mahometan  potentates. — Laftly,  let 
them  reflect  on  the  benefit  and  the  comfort 
of  that  one  fmgle  effect  of  "  King's  becom- 
ing nurfing-fathers,  and  Queens  nurfmgr 
mothers,"  of  the  vifible  Church, — the  legal 
enforcement  of  the  Chriftian  fabbath, — and 
then  fee  on  what   grounds,   as  friends  to 

good 
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good  order,  as  honed  citizens,  or  as  con- 
iident  Chriftians,  they  can  oppofe  or  con- 
demn fo  effential  and  fo  effectual  an  in- 
ftrument  of  the  bed  bleffings  which  human 
kind  can  enjoy  ? 

If  then  the  national  eftablifoment  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  even  under  the  mod  disadvantage- 
ous  circumilances,  became  the  fource  of  in- 
valuable benefits  and  bleflings  ;  what  edi- 
mate  ought  to  be  formed  of  that  Chrijlian 
ejiablifoment  in  particular ',  which,  on  the 
mod  impartial  furvey  of  all  fimilar  inftitu* 
tions  which  have  been  known  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  will  be  found  the  mod  admir- 
ably fitted  for  its  purpofe  ? 

The  edablifhed  Church  of  England  may 
not,  it  is  true,  bear  a  comparifon  with  theo- 
retic perfection,  nor  will  it  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  thofe  who  require  that  a 
vifible  mould  poffefs  the  qualities  of  an 
invifible  church,  and  that  every  member  of 
a  national  inditution  mould  equal  in  piety 
certain  individual  Chridians ;  nor,  in  any 
point  of  view,  can  its  real  character  be  as- 
certained, 
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certained,  or  its  juft  claims  be  eftablifhed, 
except  it  be  contemplated,  as  a  fixed  infki* 
tutio?i,  exifting  from  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation to  the  prefent  day,  independently 
of  the  variations  and  difcordances  of  the  fuc- 
ceilive  multitudes  who  adhered  to  it. 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion 
of  it,  be  compared  with  all  the  other  na- 
tional churches  of  the  reformation,  and,  on 
fuch  a  comparative  view,  its  fuperiority  will 
be  manifeft.  The  truth  is,  our  church 
occupies  a  kind  of  middle  place ;  neither 
multiplying  ceremonies,  nor  affecting  pom- 
poufnefs  of  public  worfhip  with  the  Lu- 
theran church,  nor  rejecting  all  ceremonies 
and  all  liturgical  folemnity  with  the  church 
of  Geneva  ; — a  temperament  thus  lingular, 
adopted  and  adhered  to,  in  times  of  un- 
auvanced  light  and  much  polemical  diflb- 
nance,  amid  jarring  interefts  and  political 
intrigues,  conveys  the  idea  of  fomething 
more  excellent  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  mere  human  wifdom. 

A  national  eftablifhment  is  ill-fitted  for 

its 
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its  purpofe,  if  it  prefent  nothing  flriking  to 
the  external  fenfes  or  imagination,  In  or- 
der to  anfwer  its  £efign3  it  ought  at  once  to 
be  fo  outwardly  attractive,  as  to  attach  the 
great  mafs  of.  profefling  Chriltians  to  its 
ordinances  j  and  yet  the  fubftance  of  thefe 
ordinances  mould  be  fo  folid  and  rational, 
and  fo  fpiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to  the  farther 
and  flill  more  important  purpofe  of  infufing 
inward  vital  Chriftianity.  Thefe  charac- 
ters, we  conceive,  are  exibited  in  the 
Anglican  church,  in  a  degree  unexampled 
in  any  other  Chrifiian  eflablimment.  She 
alone  avoids  all  extremes.  Though  her 
worfhip  be  wifely  popular,  it  is  alfo  deeply 
fpiritual ;  though  fimple,  it  is  fublime.  She 
has  rejected  pompous  ceremonies,  but  me 
has  not  therefore  adopted  an  offenfive  neg- 
ligence. In  laying  ande  all  that  was  of- 
tentatious,  fhe  retained  all  that  is  folemn 
and  affecting.  Her  reafonable  fervice 
peculiarly  exemplifies  the  apoflle's  injunc- 
tion of  praying  with  the  underflanding  as 
well  as  with  the  heart.  To  both  thefe  the 
6  chief 
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chief  attention  is  directed,  while  the  ima-* 
'gination  and  the  fenfes  are  by  no  means 
excluded  from  regard.  It  is  our  Saviour^ 
exquifitely  difcriminating  rule  applied  to 
another  fubjett : — *"  Thefe/'  fays  he,  (the 
weightier  matters,)  "  ye  ought  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone** 

If  thefe  remarks  had  nothing  but  opinion 
to  fupport  them,  a  different  opinion  might 
no  lefs  fairly  be  oppofed  to  them.  But  let  a 
matter  of  fact,  queftion  be  afked.  Which  of 
the  proteftant  eftablifhments  has  beft  an- 
fwered  its  end? — In  other  words — in  which 
of  the  proteftant  countries  in  Europe,  have 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Scripture  been 
mod  ftrictly  adhered  to,  and  the  Chriftian 
religion  mod  generally  refpeclx-d?- — If  we 
inquire  into  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
proteftant  Europe,  lhall  we  not  find  that, 
in  one  clafs  of  churches  on  the  continent, 
the  more  learned  of  the  clergy  commonly 
become  Socinians;  while,  among  the  clergy 
of  the  other,  there  appears  a  ftrange  ten- 
dency towards  abfolute  deifm? — Amongft 

the 
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the  laity  of  both  churches,  French  prin- 
ciples, it  may  be  feared,  have  fo  mucli  pre- 
vailed, as  to  become  in  a  great  meafure 
their  own  punimment. — For  to  what  other 
caufe  but  a  departure  from  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  can  we  afcribe  their  having 
fo  totally  loft  the  ardour  and  refolution, 
which  once  diftinguifhed  their  communi- 
ties? Infidelity  takes  from  the  collective 
body  its  only  fure  cement,  and  from  the  in- 
dividual his  only  certain  fource  of  courage. 
It  leaves  the  mafs  of  the  people  without 
that  pofieflion  to  be  defended,  in  which  all 
ranks  and  degrees  are  alike  interefted  ;  and 
takes  from  the  individual  that  one  principle 
which  alone  can,  at  all  times,  raife  a  human 
being  above  his  natural  weaknefles,  and 
make  him  fuperior  both  to  pleafure  and 
pain.  While  religion  was  an  object  with 
the  people  alluded  to,  it  infpired  the  loweft, 
as  well  as  the  higheft,  with  a  zeal  to  de- 
fend their  country  againft  invaders,  who,  if 
predominant,"  would  have  robbed  them  of 
their  religious  liberty. — But  now,  concern 
vol.  11,  x  for 
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for  religion  being  too  generally  cooled, 
they  prefer  the  molt  difgraceful  eafe  to 
exertions  which  would  neceffarily  demand 
felf-denial,  and  might  deprive  them  of  that 
only  exiftence  for  which  infidels  can  be 
concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwife  in  England  ?  Why 
are  not  we  alfo  overfpread  with  pernicious 
principles,  and  funk  in  bafe  pufillanimity  ? 
The  Germans  were  once  as  brave,  the 
Swifs  once  as  religious  as  any  of  us ;  but 
bravery  and  religion  feem,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  to  have  abandoned  fome  of 
thofe  countries  together.  In  England, 
bleffed  be  God !  things  prefent  a  very 
different  afpect.  We  have  indeed  much  to 
lament,  and  much,  very  much  to  blame  ; 
but  infidelity  does  not  triumph^  nor  does 
patriotifm  decline.  Why  is  it  thus  ?  Is  it 
not  becaufe  the  temperament  of  the  Englifh 
eflablifhment  has  left  no  room  for  paffing 
from  one  extreme  to  another ;  becaufe  its 
public  fervice  is  of  that  flirring  excellence, 
which  mufl  ever  be  attractive  to  the  im- 

preflible 
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preflible  mind,  edifying  to  the  pious  mind, 
unimpeachable  by  the  fevered  reafoncr,  and 
awful  even  to  the  profligate  ? 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our 
admirable  eflablifhment,  we  muff  not  reft 
in  the  fuperiority  of  her  forms,  excellent  as 
they  are,  but  mml  extend  the  praife,  where 
it  is  fo  juftly  due,  to  the  frill  more  im- 
portant article  of  her  doctrines.  For  after 
all,  it  is  her  luminous  exhibition  of  Chrif- 
tian  truth,  that  has  been  the  grand  fpring 
and  fountain  of  the  good  which  fhe  has 
produced.  It  is  the  fpirituality  of  her  wor- 
fhip, — it  is  the  rich  infufion  of  Scrip- 
ture *, — it  is  the  deep  confemons  of  fin, — 
it  is  the  earneft  invocations  of  mercy, — 
it  is  the  large  enumeration  of  fpiritual 
wants,  and  the  abundant  fupply  of  corre- 
fpondent  bleflings,  with  which  her  liturgy 

*  Of  the  vaft  importar.ee  of  this  one  circurnilance, 
an  early  proof  was  given.  "  Cranmer,"  fays  the 
learned  author  of  the  Elements  ofChriftian  Theology, 
"  found  the  people  fo  improved  by  hearing  the 
Epiflles  and  Gofpels,  as  to  be  brought  to  bear  the 
alterations  which  he  had  provided." 

x  2  abounds, 
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abounds,  that  are  fo  happily  calculated  to 
give  the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children. 

In  forming  this  invaluable  liturgy,  there 
was  no  arrogant  felf-conceit  on  the  one 
hand,  no  relinq.uifliment  of  flrict  judgment 
on  the  other.  The  errors  of  the  Romilh 
Church  were  to  be  rejected,  but  the  trea- 
fures  of  ancient  piety  which  me  pofTefTed, 
were  not  to  be  abandoned.  Her  formula- 
ries contained  devotional  compofifcions,  not 
more  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  than 
valuable  for  their  intrinfic  excellence,  being, 
at  once  fimple  and  energetic,  perfpicuous 
and  profound.  What  then  was  more  fuit- 
able  to  the  fober  fpirit  of  reformation,  than 
to  feparate  thofe  precious  remnants  of  an- 
cient piety  from  their  drofTy  accompani- 
ments,— and,  while  thefe  lad  were  de- 
fervedly  call  away,  to  mould  the  pure  gold 
which  remained  into  a  new  form,  fitted 
at  once  to  intereft,  and  to  edify  the  public 
mind  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,   that  in  all 
reforms,  whether  civil  or  religious,  wife  and 

good 
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good  men  prove  themfelves  to  be  fuch,  by 
this  infallible  criterion,  that  they  never 

ALTER  FOR   THE  SAKE  OF  ALTERING,    but 

in  their  zeal  to  introduce  improvements, 
are  confcientiouily  careful  to  depart  no  fur- 
ther from  eftablifhed  ufages,  than  ftrift  duty 
and  indiipenfable  neceffity  require. 

Inflead,  therefore,  of  its  being  any  ftigma 
on  our  church  fervice,  that  it  was  collected 
from  breviaries  and  miffals,  it  adds  fubftan- 
tially  to  its  value.  The  identity  of  true 
Chriftian  piety,  in  all  ages,  being  hereby 
demonftrated,  in  a  way  as  fatisfactory  to 
the  judgment,  as  it  is  interefting  to  the 
heart.  In  fuch  a  procedure,  Chriftian 
liberty  was  united  with  Chriftian  fobriety ; 
primitive  piety  with  honeft  policy. — A 
whole  community  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  mode  of  worfhip,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  expedient  to  break  their  habits  no 
more  than  Chriftian  purity  demanded. — 
They  only,  however,  who  actually  compare 
thofe  of  our  prayers,  which  are  fele&ed 
from  Romifh  formularies,  with  the  originals, 

x  3  can 
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can  form  a  juft  idea  with  what  difcriminative 
judgment  the  work  was  executed,  and  what 
rich  improvements  are  often  introduced  into 
the  Englifh  collects,  fo  as  to  heighten  the 
fentiment,  yet,  without  at  all  impairing  the 
fimplicity.  Indeed,  the  wifdom  and  mode- 
ration of  the  founders  of  our  church  were 
equally  confpicuous  in  the  whole  of  their 
proceedings  ;  never  JlrenuouJIy  contending 
for  any  points,  not  even  in  that  fummary  of 
Chriftian  doctrines  which  was  to  be  the  efta- 
blifhed  ftandard,  but  for  fuch  as  affected 
the  grand  foundations  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity. 

How  honourable  to  our  reformers,  and 
to  the  glorious  work  in  which  they  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  laboured,  that  in  the  very  firil 
formation  of  the  Englifh  church,  that  care 
to  diftinguifh  between  effentials  and  non- 
effentials  mould  be  fo  flrictly  exercifed, 
which  the  brightefl  philofophical  luminary 
in  his  own,  or  perhaps  in  any  age,  fome 
years  after,  fo  ftrongly  recommended,  and 
fo  beautifully  illuitrated.  "We  fee  Mofes,'? 

{ays 
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fays  Lord  Bacon,  "  when  he  faw  the 
Ifraelite  and  the  Egyptian  fight,  he  did  not 
fay,  why  drive  ye  ?  but  drew  his  fword  and 
flew  the  Egyptian.  But  when  he  faw  two 
Ifraelites  fight,  he  faid,  you  are  brethren  t 
why  ftrive  you  ?  If  the  point  of  doctrine  be 
an  Egyptian,  it  mult  be  flain  by  the  fword  of 
the  fpirit ;  but  if  it  be  an  Ifraelite,  though  in 
the  wrong,  then,  why  drive  you  ?  We  fee 
of  the  fundamental  points  Chrifl  penneth  the 
league  thus  : — 'he  that  is  not  againji  us  is  for 
or*."  "But  of  points  not  fundamental  thus,— 
he  that  is  not  againji  us  is  with  us. 

To  the  eternal  praife  then  of  our  re- 
formers, as  well  as  with  the  deepefl  grati- 
tude to  God,  be  it  faid,  that,  in  their  con- 
cern for  matters  of  faith,  in  which  concern 
they  yielded  to  none  of  their  contempora- 
ries, they  intermingled  a  charity  in  which 
they  have  excelled  them  all.  And,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  radical  and  truly  Chriflian 
liberality,  a  noble  fpirit  of  tolerance  has 
ever  been    the    characterise    of    genuine 

*  Lord  Bacon  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
Book  fccoi.d. 
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Church  of  England  divines:  of  thofe  X 
mean,  who  have  cordially  agreed  with  the 
6rfl  reformers,  and  wifhed  no  deviation 
from  their  principles,  either  in  doctrine  or 
in  worfhip ;  defiring  neither  to  add  to,  nor 
diminifh,  the  comely  order  which  they  had 
eftablifhed  in  the  public  fervice  ;  nor  to  be 
dogmatical  where  they  had  been  enlarged ; 
nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been  explicit : — 
yet,  ready  at  all  times  to  indulge  the  pre- 
judices of  their  weaker  brethren,  and  to 
grant  to  others  that  freedom  of  thought,  of 
which,  in  their  own  cafe,  they  fo  fully  un- 
derftood  the  value.  Our  firft  reformers 
were  men  of  eminent  piety,  and,  happily 
for  the  interefts  of  genuine  religion,  far  lefs 
engaged  in  controverfy  than  the  divines  of 
the  continent.  Even  thofe  of  their  own 
nation,  who  differed  from  them  in  lefler 
points,  and  with  whom  they  did  debate, 
were  men  of  piety  alfo,  and  entirely  agreed 
with  them  in  do&rines.  Hence,  the  ftrain 
of  preaching,  in  our  Church  of  England 
divines^  became   lefs  polemical  4n4  more 

i  pious 
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pious  and  practical,  than  that  of  the  clergy 
of  other  churches.  To  this  end  the  book 
of  Homilies  was  highly  conducive,  being  an 
excellent  model  which  ferved  to  give  the 
example  of  ufeful  and  practical  preaching, 
In  this  mod  important  particular,  and  in  that 
of  deep  and  conclufive  reafoning,  we  may 
aflign  the  decided  fuperiority  to  Englifh 
divines,  above  all  thofe  of  the  continent, 
though  the  latter  may  perhaps,  in  fome 
inftances,  difpute  with  them  the  palm  of 
eloquence. 

From  divines  of  the  above  character, 
happily  never  wanting  in  any  age,  our 
national  eltablifhment  has  ever  derived  its 
bed  flrength  at  home,  and  its  honour  and 
credit  in  foreign  countries,  'lhefe  have 
made  the  Anglican  church  looked  up  to, 
by  all  the  churches  of  the  reformation. 
Their  learning  has  been  refpected,  their 
wifdom  has  been  efteemed,  their  liberality 
has  been  loved  and  honoured,  their  piety 
has  been  revered,  by  all  of  every  proteftant 
communion  who  were  capable  of  difcenv* 

ing 
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ing  and  improving  excellence;  nay,  even 
in  the  Romifh  communion,  they  have  fome- 
times  excited  a  degree  of  eftimation,  which 
nothing  could  have  called  forth  but  the  mod 
indifputable  fuperiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order 
that  the  kindly  influences  of  the  Englim 
eftablifhment  have  been  manifeft ;  they 
appear  in  the  brightefl  point  of  view,  in 
thofe  illuftrious  laymen,  whofe  labours  have 
contributed  not  lefs  to  raife  the  Britifh 
name,  than  the  achievements,  unexampled 
as  they  have  been,  of  our  armies  or  our 
navies.  On  account  of  thefe  men,  we  have 
been  termed  by  foreigners,  a  nation  of  phi- 
lofophers  ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  their  writ- 
ings, Englim  has  become,  not  fo  much  a 
fafhionable  as,  what  is  far  more  honourable, 
a  kind  of  learned  language  in  almofl  every 
country  of  Europe. — Yet,  in  no  writers 
upon  earth,  has  a  fenfe  of  religion  been 
more  evidently  the  very  key-flone  of  their 
excellence.  This  it  is  which  gives  them 
that  fobriety  of  mind,  that  intellectual  con. 
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fcientioufnefs,  that  penetrating  purfuit,  not 
of  fubtilty,  but  of  truth  ;  that  decorous  dig- 
nity of  language,  that  cordiality  as  well  as 
fublimity  of  moral  fentiment  and  expreffion, 
which  have  procured  for  them,  not  merely 
the  furirage  of  the  underftanding,  but  the 
tribute  of  the  heart. 

And  let  it  be  attentively  inquired,  how 
they  came  by  this  rare  qualification  ?  how 
it  happened  that  in  them,  fo  much  more 
ftrikingly  than  in  the  learned  arid  philofo- 
phical  of  perhaps  any  other  nation,  increafe 
of  knowledge  did  not  generate  fcepticifm, 
nor  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  mental 
flrength  infpire  them  with  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  their  country  ?  Was  it  not, 
that  that  religion  was  fo  modified,  as  equally 
to  endear  itfelf  to  the  vivid  fenfibility  of 
youth,  the  quick  intelligence  of  manhood, 
the  matured  reflection  of  age  and  wifdom  ? 
That  it  did  not,  on  the  one  hand,  conceal 
the  beauty  and  weaken  the  ftrcngth  of  vital 
truth,  by  cumbrous  and  unneceflary  ad- 
juncts j — nor,  on  the  odier  hand,,  withhold 
4  from 
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from  it  that  graceful  drapery,  without 
which,  in  almoil  all  inftances,  the  imagina- 
tion, as  it  were,  inftinctively,  refufes  to  per- 
form its  appropriate  function  of  conveying 
truth  to  the  heart ! — And  further,  have  not 
the  above  invaluable  effects  been  owing  to 
this  alfo,  that  the  inherent  fpirit  of  Chrif- 
tian  tolerance,  which  has  been  defcribed, 
as  diftinguifliing  our  communion  from 
every  other  national  communion  in  the 
world,  by  allowing  to  their  minds  every 
juft  claim,  has  taken  the  bell  poffible  me- 
thod of  preventing  intellectual  licentiouf- 
nefs  ?  In  fine,  to  what  other  caufes  than 
thofe  juft  ftated,  can  we  afcribe  it,  that  this 
country,  above  all  others,  has  been  the  feat 
of  philofophy,  unbounded  in  its  refearches, 
yet  modeft  in  its  affumptions  and  temperate 
in  its  conclufions  ? — Of  literary  knowledge, 
not  only  patiently  purfued,  and  profoundly 
explored,  but  wifely  digefted,  and  ufefully 
applied  ? — Of  religion,  in  its  moft  rational, 
moft  influential,  moft  Chriftian  ihape  and 
character  j — not  the  dreary  labour  of  fuper. 

ilition. 
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Ilition,  not  the  wild  delirium  of  fanaticifm, 
but  the  infallible  guide  of  reafon,  the  in- 
vincible guard  of  virtue,  the  enjoyment  of 
prefent  peace,  and  the  aflurance  of  future 
happinefs  ? 

But,  whatever  providential  caufes  have 
hitherto  contributed  among  us  to  reitrain 
infidelity  and  prophanenefs,  have  we  no 
reafon  to  fear,  that  their  operations  are 
growing  lefs  and  lefs  powerful  ?  And  mould 
we  not  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  form 
of  our  church  ePiablifhment,  incomparable 
as  that  is,  which  can  alone  arreft  the  pro- 
grefs  of  danger,  if  there  mould  arife  any 
declenfion  of  zeal  in  f up  porting  its  befl; 
interefls,  if  ever  there  mould  be  found  any 
lack  of  knowledge  for  zeal  to  work  with. 
The  character  alfo  of  the  reigning  Prince 
will  always  have  a  powerful  effect  either  in 
retarding  or  accelerating  the  evil. 

One  of  our  mod  able  writers  on  hiftory 
and  civil  ibciety*,  is  perpetually  inculcating, 
that  no  political  conftitution,  no  laws,  no 

*  Fergufon. 
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provifion  made  by  former  ages,  can  ever 
fecure  the  actual  enjoyment  of  political 
happinefs  and  liberty,  if  there  be  not  a 
zeal  among  the  living  for  the  furtherance 
of  thefe  object's.  Laws  will  be  mifconftrued 
and  fall  into  oblivion,  and  ancient  maxims 
will  be  fuperfeded,  if  the  attention  of  the 
exifting  generation  be  not  alive  to  the 
fubjecl. 

Surely  it  may  be  faid  at  lead  with  equal 
truth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious 
eftablifhment,  no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles, 
no,  nor  even  that  liturgy  on  whofe  excel- 
lencies we  have  delighted  to  expatiate,  can 
fecure  the  maintenance  of  true  religion, 
but  in  proportion  as  the  religious  fpirrt  is 
maintained  in  our  clergy;  in  proportion 
as  it  is  diffufed  among  the  people;  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  encouraged  from  the 
throne. 

If  fuch  then  be  the  value,  and  fuch  the 
remits  of  the  Englim  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
blifhment, how  high  is  the  deftiny  of  that 
perfonage,  whom  the  laws  of  England  re- 
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cognize  as  its  fupreme  head  on  earth ! 
How  important  is  it,  that  the  Prince, 
charged  with  fuch  an  unexampled  truft, 
fhould  feel  its  weight,  mould  underftand  its 
grand  peculiarities,  and  be  habitually  im- 
prelTed  with  his  own  unparalleled  refpon- 
fibility.  To  mifemploy,  in  any  inflances 
the  prerogative  which  this  truft  conveys,  is 
to  leffen  the  (lability,  and  counteract  the 
ufefulnefs  of  the  faireft  and  mod  beneficial 
of  all  the  vinble  fabrics3  erected  in  this 
lower  world  !  But  what  an  account  would 
that  Prince,  or  that  minifter  have  to  render, 
who  mould  fyjlemaiically  debafe  this  little 
lefs  than  divine  mftitution,  by  deliberately 
confulting  not  how  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  kept  high  in  public  opinion,  in- 
fluential on  public  morals,  venerable  through 
the  meek  yet  manly  wifdom,  the  unaffected 
yet  unblemimed  purity,  the  energetic  yet 
liberal  zeal  of  its  clergy ; — but,  how  it  may 
be  made  fubfervient  to  the  trivial  and  tem- 
porary interefts  of  the  prevalent  party,  and 
the  palling  hour  ? 

^ '  Befides 
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Befides  the  diftribution  of  dignities  and 
the  great  indirect  influence  which  this  affords 
the  Prince,  in  the  difpofal  of  a  vaft  body  of 
preferment ;  his  wifdom  and  tendernefs  of 
confcience  will  be  manifefted  alfo  in  the 
appointment  of  the  chancellor,  whofe  church 
patronage  is  immenfe.  And  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  that  mofl  important  truft,  the 
appointment  of  the  higheft  dignitaries,  the 
monarch  will  not  forget,  that  his  refponfi- 
bility  is  proportionably  the  more  awful,  be- 
caufe  the  exercife  of  his  power  is  lefs  likely 
to  be  controlled,  and  his  judgment  to  be 
thwarted,  than  may  often  happen  in  the 
cafe  of  his  political  fervants. 

Nor  will  it,  it  is  prefumed,  be  deemed 
impertinent  to  remark,  that  the  juft  admi- 
niftration  of  this  peculiar  power  may  be 
reafonably  expected  as  much,  we  had  almoft 
faid  even  more,  from  a  female,,  than  from  a 
monarch  of  the  other  fex.  The  bifhops 
chofen  by  thofe  three  judicious  Queens, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Caroline,  were  gene- 
rally remarkable  for  their  piety  and  learn- 
ing. 
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ing.  And  let  not  the  writer  be  fufpe&ed 
of  flattering  either  the  Queen  or  the  Bifhop 
by  obferving,  that  among  the  wifdom  and 
abilities  which  now  adorn  the  bench,  a 
living  prelate  high  in  dignity,  in  talents, 
and  in  Chriftian  virtues,  is  faid  to  have 
owed  his  fituation  to  the  difcerning  piety 
of  Her  prefent  Majefty. 

What  an  ancient  Canon,  cited  by  the 
judicious  Hooker,  fuggefts  to  bifhops  on 
the  fubjeft  of  preferment  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  Kings. — //  cxprefsly  forbiddetb  them 
to  be  led  by  human  affeclion  in  bejiowing  the 
things  of  God*, 

*  The  Ecclefiaftical  Polity. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIIL 

Superintendence  of  Providence  manifejied  in 
the  Local  Circumjlances  and  in  the  Civil 
and  Religious  Hi/lory  of  England* 

Among  the  various  fubjects  on  which  the 
mind  of  the  royal  pupil  mould  be  exercifed, 
there  is  none  more  appropriate,  than  that 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  mod  fitly  deno- 
minated, the  providential  hifvory  of  England* 
That  it  has  not  hitherto  engaged  attention, 
in  any  degree  fuitable  to  its  importance,  is 
much  more  an  apology  for  its  being,  in  the 
prefent  inflance,  fpecially  adverted  to,  than  a 
reafon  for  its  being  any  longer  neglected. 

The  mai  ks  of  divine  interference,  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  flates  and  empires, 
are  rendered  fo  luminous  by  the  rays  which 
Scripture  prophecy  has  fhed  upon  them,  as 
to  ftrike  every  mind  which  is  at  once  at- 
tentive and  candid,  with  a  force  not  to  be 
14  refilled. 
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refitted.  But,  while  this  indifputable  truth 
leads  us  neceflarily  to  infer,  that  a  like 
fuperintendonce  to  that  which  is  over  the 
whole,  a  els  like  wife  refpe&ing  all  the 
feparate  parts  ;  the  aclual  tracing  this  fu- 
perintendence,  in  the  occurrences  of  par- 
ticular nations,  muft,  in  general,  be  a  matter 
of  difficulty  and  doubt,  as  that  light  of 
prophecy,  which  falls  io  brightly  on  the 
central  dome  of  the  temple,  cannot  reafon- 
ably  be  hoped  for,  when  we  turn  into  the 
lateral  receffes. 

There  are  inflances,  however,  in  which 
God's  providential  works  mine  fo  clearly 
"  by  their  own  radiant  light,"  as  to  de- 
monftrate  the  hand  which  fafhioned,  and 
the  fkill  which  arranged  them,  And  though 
others  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature  ;  yet, 
when  the  attainments  of  any  one  particular 
nation  become  matter  of  general  influence, 
fo  that  what  was,  at  firft,  the  fruit  of  merely 
local  labour,  or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  local  circumftances,  becomes 
from  its  obvious  utility  or  intrinfic  excel- 
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lence  an  object  to  other  furrounding  coun- 
tries, and  grows  at  length  into  an  univer- 
sal benefit ; — in  fuch  a  diftinction,  we  can 
hardly  forbear  to  trace  fomething  fo  like  a 
confiftent  plan  of  operations  that  the  duty 
of  obferving  and  acknowledging  it,  feems 
incumbent  on  fuch  communities  as  appear 
to  have  been  thus  fignally  favoured.  What 
advantage,  for  inflance,  has  the  whole 
civilized  world  derived  from  the  philofo- 
phizing  turn  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ?  How 
widely  extenfive,  and  how  durable  has  been 
its  influence  ! 

Of  what  importance  are  the  benefits, 
which  the  politic  fpirit  of  the  Roman 
empire  diffufed  among  the  countries  of 
Europe,  moft  of  which,  to  this  day,  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  which  reared  them 
from  barbarifm,  by  (till  retaining  thofe  laws 
which  that  hand  tranfcribed  for  them ;  as 
if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do  that  for  men's 
circumftances,  which  Greece  was  permitted 
to  effect  for  their  minds ! 

12  But 
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But  a  third  inflance  is  encumbered  with 
lefs  difficulty, — the  defignation  of  Judea 
to  be  the  local  fource  of  true  religion. 
In  this  fmall  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, what  a  fcene  was  tranfacted,  and  from 
thofe  tranfactions,  what  a  feries  of  confe- 
quences  have  followed,  and  what  a  fyftem 
of  influences  has  been  derived,  operating, 
and  (till  to  operate  on  individuals — com- 
munities— nations,  in  ways,  and  with  ef- 
fects, the  happieft,  or  the  mofl  awful,  as 
they  are  embraced  or  rejected  j  and  lead- 
ing to  refults,  not  to  be  calculated  even 
as  to  this  world, — but  wholly  inconceivable, 
as  to  that  future  world,  where  all  the  deep 
purpofes  of  God  are  to  have  their  perfect 
confummation ! 

But,  if  fuch  has  been  the  method  of 
Providence  in  thofe  great  defigns,  which 
have  heretofore  been  carried  on  in  the 
world,  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  fame  plan 
is  not  fubftantially  purfued  in  his  prefent 
arrangements  ?  Are  not  bleflings  ftill  to  be 
conferred  on  fociety  ?     Eleflings,  yet  in  ge- 

y  3  neral 
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neral   unknown,  and   greater   meafures  of 
thofe  which  are  already  in  part  attained  ? — 
How  rare,  for  example,  has  been  hitherto 
the  bleffing  of  complete  civil  government — 
of  fuch  a  political   fyftem.  as  combines  the 
apparent    contrarieties    of    public   fecurity 
with  perfonal  liberty  !     An  object  aimed  at 
by    the   wifeft  legislators  of  earlier   times, 
but  regarded  by  them  as  a  beautiful  theory, 
incapable  of  being  realized  !     Still  more — 
How  limited  is  the  attainment  of  religious 
truth — of  well-weighed,    well-digejled    reli- 
gious belief — and  of  well-conceived,  well-regu- 
lated divine  worfhip  !     Chriflianity  exifts  in 
the  Scripture,  like  virgin  gold  in  the  mine  ; 
but   how  few,    comparatively,    have    been 
able  to  extract  it  without  lofs,  or  to  bring 
it   into   public    circulation    without   deplo- 
rable alloy  !     How  erroneous,  in  moft  in- 
flances,  are  thofe  modes  and  exercifes  of 
it,  which  are  adopted  by  flates  and  govern- 
ments ;    and    how    feldom   does    it   feem 
rightly  apprehended,    even    by    the    moft 
enlightened  individuals  !     To  fuppofe  things 

will 
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will  always  remain  in  this  (late,  is  little 
fhort  or  an  imputation  on  divine  vvifdom. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  difaftrous  are 
the  confequences  to  individuals  and  to 
foci.ty  ! 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  long  and 
fignally  diftinguitlied  in  both  thefe  impor- 
tant inflances — in  the  former,  fo  as  to  have 
been  the  object  of  univerfal  admiration  ; — 
in  the  latter,  fo  as  to  have  been  looked  up 
to  by  all  the  molt  enlightened  parts  of  the 
Chriftian  world. — If  there  be  fach  a  coun- 
try, can  we  help  regarding  its  fuperiority 
to  other  countries  as  the  refult  of  a  provi- 
dential deitination,  as  clear  as  that  which 
allotted  philofophy  to  ancient  Greece,  and 
civil  polity  to  ancient  Rome  ? — And  may  it 
not  even  be  added,  as  really  divine,  tho agh 
not  miraculous,  as  that  which  gave  true  re- 
ligion to  ancient  Judea  ? 

If  England  be  this  community,  if  Eng- 
land be  the  fingle  nation  upon  °arth,— 
where  that  checked  and  balanced  govern- 
ment,— that   temperament    of    monarchic, 

y  4  ariltocratic, 
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ariftocratic,  and  popular  rule,  which  philo- 
fophic  ftatefmen,  in  ancient  times,  admired 
fo  much  in  theory,  has  been  actually 
realized — If  it  be  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  a 
temperament  in  religious  concerns  little 
lefs  peculiar,  is  not  every  thinking  member 
of  fuch  a  community  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge with  deepeft  gratitude,  fo  extraordi- 
nary a  diftinction  ?  And  what  employment 
of  thought  can  be  more  interefting,  than  to 
trace  the  providential  means  by  which  fuch 
unexampled  benefits  and  bleffings  have 
been  conferred  upon  our  country  ! 

To  enter  at  large  into  fo  vail  a  fubjecl:, 
would  be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  fuch 
an  occafion  as  the  prefent.  It  would  itfelf 
furnifh  materials  for  a  volume  rather  than 
for  a  few  pages  *  j    and  to  treat  it  with 

juftice 

*  The  train  of  thought  purfued  in  this  and  the 
following  chapter,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  thoughts 
themfelves,  both  here,  and  in  one  or  two  former  paf- 
fages,  may  perhaps  be  recognized  by  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Dottor  Miller,  late  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a-kin  to  thofe  views  of  providential  hif- 
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juftice  would  be  a  talk,  to  which  the  bed 
informed  and  profoundeft  mind  would  alone 
be  competent.  A  few  fcattered  obferva- 
tions,  therefore,  are  all  that  we  can  pretend 
to  offer,  not  however  without  hope,  that  they 
will  excite  to  a  deeper  and  more  extended 
inveftigation.  We  are  told  by  Saint  Paul, 
that  "  he  who  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions, fixed  not  only  the  time  before  ap- 
pointed (the  epochs  of  their  rife  and  fall) 
but  alfo  the  bounds  of  their  habitation." 
The  refult  of  this  creative  arrangement,  re- 
flecting the  greater  divifions  of  the  earth, 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  feparated,  yet 
connected  by  that  inland  ocean  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  have  been  already  noticed. 
But,  nothing  has  been  more  pregnant  in  its 
confequences  in  this  general  plan  than  the 
infulated   fituation   of  Great    Britain,    with 

tory,  which  he  has  given  in  a  courfe  of  le&ures  in  that 
College.  The  author  gladly  acknowledges  having 
received,  through  a  friend,  a  few  valuable  hints  from 
this  fource,  of  which  it  is  earneftly  hoped  the  public 
may  in  due  time  be  put  in  full  poffeffion. 

refpeft 
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refpeft  to  our  national  circumftances. — If 
we  are    at   this   day   free,  while  fo  many- 
neighbouring  nations  are  enflaved. — If  we 
ftand  ere£t,  while  they  are  trampled  on — 
let  us  not  entirely  attribute  it  to  any  fupe- 
riority    in  ourfelves,  of  fpirit,    of  wifdom, 
or   ftrength  ;  but  let  us  alfo  humbly  and 
gratefully  afcribe    it    to    that   appointment 
of    the    Creator,    which  divided    us  from 
the  continent  of   Europe.      Had  we  been 
as    acceflible    to     the     arms    of    France, 
as  Holland,    SwiiTerland,   or  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  we  might  perhaps  have  been 
involved    in    the    fame    calamities.      But 
we   cannot   flop  here.     The    entire   feries 
of  our  hiilory,    as  a  nation,    feems    in    a 
great  meafure  to  have  been  derived  from 
this  fource  ;    and  every  link  in    the  chain 
of'  our  fortune  bears  fome  fignificant  mark 
of  our    local    peculiarity.      Without  this, 
where  would  have   been    our   commercial 
opulence  or  our  maritime  power  ?     If  we 
had  not  been  diib'ncl:  as  a  country,  we  had 
not  been  diftinft  as  a,  people.     We  might 

hav« 
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have  imbibed  the  taints,  been  moulded  by 
the  manners,  and  immerged  in  the  great- 
nefs  of  our  more  powerful  neighbours.  It 
was  that  goodnefs  which  made  us  an  ifland, 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  our  national 
happinefs.  It  was  by  placing  us  in  the 
midit  of  the  waters  that  the  Almighty  pre- 
pared our  country  for  thofe  providential 
ufes  to  which  it  has  ferved,  and  is  yet  to 
ferve  in  the  great  fcheme  of  his  difpenfa- 
tions.  Thus,  then,  we  behold  ourfelves 
raifcd  as  a  nation  above  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  by  that  very  circumftance  which 
made  our  country  be  regarded,  two  thoufand 
years  ago,  only  as  a  receptacle  for  the  refufe 
of  the  Roman  Empire  ! 

To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing, 
that,  amongft  us,  the  progrefs  of  fociety, 
from  barbarifm  to  high  improvement, 
has  not  only  been  more  regular,  but  more 
radical  and  entire,  as  to  all  the  portions 
and  circumftances  of  the  body  politic, 
than  in  any  inftance  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.     Shut  in  from  thofe  defolating 

blafts 
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blafis  of  war  which  have  ever  and  anon 
been  fweeping  the  continent,  the  culture 
of  our  moral  foil  has  been  lefs  impeded, 
and  the  feeds  which  have  been  fown  have 
yielded  ampler,  as  well  as  maturer  harvefts. 
We  have  had  our  viciffitudes — but  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  ourfelves.  They  feem  clearly 
providential,  and  not  fortuitous ;  fmce  it 
is  certain  that  the  agitations  which  we  have 
experienced,  and  the  apparent  calamities 
which  we  have  fuffered,  have  been,  in  al- 
moft  every  inftance,  fignally  conducive  to 
our  advancement.  When  England  became 
pofleffed  by  the  Saxons,  me  appeared  only 
to  be  fharing  the  fate  of  the  other  European 
countries  ;  all  of  which,  about  that  period, 
or  foon  after,  became  the  prey  of  fimilar 
hordes  of  invaders.  But  a  difference  of 
refult,  in  our  particular  inftance,  arifing 
chiefly  from  our  infular  fituation,  after 
fome  time,  prefents  itfelf  to  us,  as  already 
marking  that  happy  deftination  with  which 
Providence  intended  to  favour  us. 

k  has  been  obferved  by  hiftorians,  that 

when 
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when  an  army  of  thofe  northern  invaders 
took  pofieflion  of  any  country,  they  formed 
their  eftabliftiment  with  a  view  to  felf-de- 
fence,  much  more  than  to  civil  improve- 
ment. They  knew  not  how  fuddenly  they 
might  be  attacked  by  fome  fuccefsfui  army 
of  adventurers  ;  and  therefore,  fays  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon,  "  a  feudal  kingdom  refembled  a 
"  military  eftablifhment,  rather  than  a  civil 
"  inftitution."  "  Such  a  policy,"  adds  the 
fame  hiftorian,  "  was  well  calculated  for 
"  defence,  againft  the  affaults  of  any  foreign 
"  power  ;  but  its  provifions  for  the  in- 
"  terior  order  and  tranquillity  of  fociety, 
•*  were  extremely  defective  j  the  principles 
"  of  diforder  and  corruption  being  difcerni- 
"  ble  in  that  conilitution  under  its  beft  and 
"  mod  perfect  form  *." 

To  this  "  feudal  fyftem,"  however,  the 
newly  eftablifhed  potentates  of  the  conti- 
nent feem  to  have  been  impelled  by  ne- 
ceffity  ;  but  an  inevitable  confequence  was, 

*  Robertfon's  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  pre- 
fixed to  Charles  V.  Sett.  1. 

that 
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that  that  tafle  for  liberty,  which  had  ani- 
mated their  followers  in  their  native  forefts, 
could  no  longer  be  cherifhed,  and  was  of 
courfe  doomed  to  extinction. 

In  Britain  alone  fuch  a  neceffity  did  not 
exift.  -The  poiTeffion  of  the  country  being 
once  accomplifhed,  its  tenure  was  compa- 
ratively fecured  by  the  furrounding  ocean. 
Defence  was  not  to  be  neglected  ;  but 
danger  was  not  imminent.— Thus  no  new 
habit  vms  forced  on  the  new  fettlers,  fo  as 
to  expel  their  original  propenfities  ;  and 
accordingly  whatever  means  of  fafety  they 
might  have  reforted  to,  againft  each  other, 
during  the  multiplicity  of  thefe  govern- 
ments,  —  we  fee  at  the  diitance  of  four 
centuries,  Alfred,  turning  from  fuccefsful. 
warfare  againft  invaders,  to  exercife  that 
confummate  wifdom,  with  which  his  mind 
was  enriched,  in  fyflematizing  thofe  very 
aboriginal  principles  of  Saxon  liberty.  A 
civil  polity  was  thus  erected,  which  was  not 
only  in  its  day  the  mofl  perfect  fcheme 
of  government  that  had   yet   exifted,  but 

it 
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it  alfo  was  formed  of  fuch  materials,  and 
eftablifhed  on  fuch  a  folid  foundation,  as 
never  after  to  be  wholly  demoliflhed  ;  until 
at  length,  it  has  been  gradually  wrought 
i  Lto  that  magnificent  fabric,  which,  through 
the  blefTing  of  heaven,  is  at  this  day  the 
glory  and  the  defence  of  our  ifland. 

In  thefe  rudiments,  then,  of  the  Englifh 
conflitution,  let  us  gratefully  recognize  the 
firft   mofl  ftriking  indication  of  a  particular 
providence  prefid'ng  over  our  country.     A 
genius,  the  firft  of  his  age,  is  raifed  in  a  re- 
mote and  infulated  part  of  Europe, — where, 
at  firft  view,  it  might  be  thought  his  talents 
muft  be  deftitute  of  their  proper  fphere  of 
a&ion.  '    But    in    what    other    European 
country    could    his   enlarged    views    have 
been  in  any   adequate  degree  realized  ?•— 
Where    the  feudal  government  was  efta- 
blifhed,   fuch    wife    and    liberal    arrange- 
ments as  thofe  of  Alfred  were  neceffarily 
precluded ;  at  leaft  they    could    not  have 
been  introduced,  without  ftripping  fuch  a 
government    of    its    eflential    characters; 

Alfred's 
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Alfred's  fyftem  being  as  ftri&ly  civil,  as  the 
other  was  military.  He  provided  fufficiently 
for  external  fafety,  but  it  was  internal  fecu- 
rity  and  tranquillity  to  which  his  exquifite 
policy  v/as  peculiarly  directed.  And  from 
its  correfpondenee  with  right  reafon,  with 
the  native  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  with  the 
local  circumftanc.es  of  the  country,  it  fo  root- 
ed itfelf  in  the  Englifh  foil,  as  to  out-live 
all  the  ftorms  of  civil  difcord,  as  well  as  the 
long  winter  of  the  Norman  tyranny. 

Is  it  not  then  remarkable,  that  when  fuch 
a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumftances 
exifled  in  that  very  fequeftered  fpot  mould 
arife  an  individual,  fo  precifely  fitted  to  turn 
them  to,  what  appears,  their  allotted  pur- 
pofe  ?  Had  there  not  been  an  Alfred  to 
accomplifh  the  work,  all  thefe  capabilities 
might  foon  have  vaniflied,  and  our  national 
happinefs  never  have  been  realized. — On 
the  other  hand,  had  Alfred  lived  without 
his  appropriate  fphere  of  action,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  been  a  fuccefsful  warrior, 
a  gracious  Prince,  and  clearly,  as   far  as 

the 
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the  ftate  of  men's  minds  admitted,  a  friend 
to  letters,  and  fuch  rude  arts  as  were  then  in 
ufe ;  but  he  would  not  have  been  venerated, 
at  the  diftance  of  a  thoufand  years,  as  the 
founder  of  the  bed  fcheme  of  laws,  and  the 
happieft  fyftem  of  government,  that  the 
world  ever  faw.  Such  a  correfpondence, 
then,  of  fo  diftinguifhed  an  agent  to  fo  apt 
a  fphere  of  action,  and  attended  with  refults 
fo  permanent,  fo  beneficial,  and  fo  widely 
influential  on  human  fociety,  was  furely  far 
above  fortuitous  coincidence.  Was  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  an  adaptation  fo  felf-evident, 
as  can  only  be  afcribed  to  the  fpecial  inter- 
ference of  over-ruling  Providence  ? 

It  is  true,  that,  by  the  Norman  conqueft, 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  wife  and 
happy  eftablifhment  appeared  for  the  time 
overwhelmed  by  a  threefold  tyranny,— 
regal,  feudal,  and  ecclefiaftical.  But  this, 
on  an  attentive  view,  will  appear  no  lefs  to 
have  been  over-ruled  for  good. — To  reprefs 
for  the  purpofe  of  excitement,  and  to  em- 
ploy grofs  admixtures,  in  order  to  higher 

vol.  ii.  z  purification, 
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purification,  are  procedures  congruous  with 
all  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  a  conftitution  formed  in  fo  dark  an 
age,  and  adapted  to  fo  rude  a  people,  there 
Could  be  little  more  than  the  crude  ele- 
ments of  fuch  a  political  fyftem,  as  more 
advanced  times  would  require.  Yet  had 
the  enjoyment  of  thofe  earlier  privileges 
remained  undifturbed,  nothing  better  might 
have  been  aimed  at ;  and  inftead  of  that 
progreflive  advance,  with  which  we  have 
been  blefled,  our  nation  might,  at  this  day, 
have  only  been  diflinguifhed  by  a  blind  and 
ftupid  attachment  to  fome  obfolete  forms 
of  liberty,  from  which  all  fubftantial  worth 
had  long  fince  departed. — For  the  preven- 
tion of  fuch  an  evil,  human  forefight  could 
make  no  provifion  ;  and  we  may  now  look 
back  with  wonder,  on  the  wifdom,  as  well 
as  efficacy,  of  the  procefs.  The  original 
plan  was  guarded  by  the  fame  gracious 
hand,  until  the  habits  induced  by  it  were 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  Englifhmen  ; — then 
it  was  fufpended,  that  they  might  ftruggle 
14  to 
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to  regain  it ;  and  by  the  activity  thus  ex- 
cited, and  more  and  more  elicited  by  new 
competitions,  they  might  at  length  attain 
to  the  higheft  civil  and  political  happinefs5 
which  has  been  enjoyed  in  this  imperfect 
Hate  of  being. 

But,  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  of  our 
national  progrefs,  mail  we  not  be  led  to 
conclude,  that  fomething  more  than  the 
improvement  of  our  political  conflitution 
was  in  the  defign  of  Providence,  when  the 
Norman,  dynafly  became .  pollefled  of  the 
throne  ?  A  far  more  important  reformations 
than  that  of  human  laws,  or  political 
fy items,  was  at  length  to  take  place.  And 
in  this  great  ecclefiaftical  revolution,  Eng- 
land was  intended  to  act  a  confpicuous 
part.  For  this,  even  thefe  preparatory  fteps 
would  be  neceflary.  And  may  we  not 
clearly  trace  fuch  fleps  from  the  epoch  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking  ? — The  encroach- 
ments of  the  papal  fee  had,  till  then5 
been  comparatively  little  felt  in  England. 
But  the  Norman  princes  introduced  foreign 

z  2  bifhops, 
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bifhops,  who  exercifed  in  the  church  as 
galling  a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal 
patrons  in  the  ftate. — "  The  confciences  of 
"  men,"  fays  Sir  William  Blackftone,  "were 
"  enflaved  by  four  ecclefiaftics,  devoted  to 
iC  a  foreign  power  and  unconnected  with 
"  the  civil  ftate  under  which  they  lived  ; 
**  who  now  imported  from  Rome,  for  the 
**  firft  time,  the  whole  farrago  of  fuperfti- 
tc  tious  novelties,  which  had  been  engen- 
«  dered  by  the  blindnefs  and  corruption  of 
*•  the  times,  between  the  firft  miffion  of 
"  Auguftine  the  monk,  and  the  Norman 
**  conqueft*." 

Had  thefe  pernicious  practices  been  gra- 
dually  and  infenfibly  introduced,  as  they 
were  in  moft  countries  on  the  continent, 
they  would  have  been  inevitably  combined 
with  the  common  habits  of  the  people. 
But  being  thus  fuddenly  and  forcibly  im- 
pofed,  in  conjunction  too  with  fuch  a 
mafs  of  political  grievances,   their  almoft 

*  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  laft  chap. 
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neceflary  tendency  was  to  excite  a  fpirit  of 
refiftance.  We  accordingly  find,  that  in 
every  advance  which  was  made  towards 
regaining  a  free  government,  a  conqueft 
was  gained  over  fome  inftance  of  eccle« 
fiaftical  as  well  as  of  political  tyranny; 
than  which,  what  more  effectual  courfe 
could  the  moft  fagacious  forefight  have 
purfued,  for  roufmg  the  national  mind  from 
the  dead  drowfmefs  of  fuperflition,  and 
preparing  it  to  give  a  cordial  reception  to 
that  light  of  religious  truth,  which,  when 
the  proper  feafon  mould  arrive,  was  to 
beam  forth  with  peculiar  brightnefs  on  this 
favoured  country  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroachments 
and  feverities  that  we  are  to  regard  the 
Norman  government  as  an  inftrument  of 
Providence.  It,  doubtlefs,  was  the  means 
of  much  direct  and  pofitive  good.  The 
minds  of  Englifhmen  needed  improvement, 
(till  more  than  their  civil  constitution. 
Alfred  had  attempted  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
learning,     as    well    as    of   jurifprudence, 

z  3  amongft 
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amongft  his  countrymen ;  but  to  Infpire  a 
barbarous  people  with  a  love  of  literature, 
was  what  neither  he  nor  his  matter,  Charle- 
magne, was  able  in  any  great  degree  to  ac- 
complifh.  An  advance  of  general  civilization 
was  neceffary  to  ftrike  out  fuch  a  difpofition  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  1 2  th  century,  that  any  part  of  Weftern 
Europe  appeared  to  have  been  vifited  with 
the  dawn  of  an  intellectual  day.  A  con- 
nexion, therefore,  with  the  continent,  pre- 
vioufly  to  that  period,  could  not  have  ferved 
the  moral,  and  might  have  injured  the  po- 
litical interefts  of  our  ifland.  But  that  it 
mould,  jufl  at  that  time,  be  brought  into 
fuch  circum  fiances,  as  mould  enfure  its 
participation  in  all  the  mental  acquirements 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  appears  evi- 
dently to  befpeak  the  fame  fuperintendence, 
as  in  the  inftances  already  noticed. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the 
Englifh  reformation,  that  we  perceive,  as 
has  been  already  obferved  *,  the  mofl  ftrik- 

*  Chap.  xxxv. 
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ing  marks  of  divine  direction  ;  and  it  feems 
to  difcover  to  us,  why  it  has  pleafed  God  to 
diftinguifh  us  by  fo  many  previous  in- 
ftances  of  favour.  We  were  not  only  to 
be  blefled  with  the  light  of  truth  ourfelves, 
but  we  were  to  be,  in  fome  fort,  "  a  city 
fet  upon  a  hill."  The  peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  the  Englim  proteftant  eftablifh- 
ment,  which  places  it  in  a  kind  of  middle 
line  between  the  churches  of  the  continent, 
has  been  alfo  noticed  in  a  former  chapter. 
But  is  it  not  evident,  that  our  national 
church,  humanly  fpeaking,  derived  that 
temperament  from  a  previoufly-formed 
national  character  ?  "  The  Englim,"  fays 
Voltaire,  "  into  whom  nature  has  infufed  a 
fpirit  of  independence,  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  reformers,  but  mitigated  them,  and 
compofed  from  them  a  religion  peculiar  to 
themfelves  *."  It  is  feldom  that,  on  fuch 
a  fubject,  this  acute  but  mofl  preverted 
pen  has  fo  juftly  defcribed  the  fa£t.  But, 
what  a  ftriking  teflimony  is  this,  not  only 

*  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Chap,  xxxii. 
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to  the  worth  of  that  national  character, 
which  thus  diftinguifhed  itfelf  from  the 
whole  Chriftian  world,  but  alfo  to  the 
depth  of  that  divine  wifdom,  which  made 
fo  many  remote  and  unconnected  contin- 
gences  work  together  in  producing  fo  valu- 
•able  a  refult ! 

In  eftab  liming  a  religion,  which  is  founded 
on  truth,  and  which  confifl  effentially  in 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  what  more 
fuitable  difpolitions  could  there  be  provided, 
than  an  independent  fpirit,  and  a  mitigating 
temper?  That  both  thefe  were  eminently 
exemplified  by  our  venerable  reformers, 
need  not  here  be  proved.  Nor  is  it  necef- 
fary  to  enlarge  upon  the  obvious  tendency 
of  the  Englifh  laws  and  conftitution,  to 
form  fuch  difpofitions  in  thofe  who  lived 
within  their  influence.  If  this  tendency 
were  doubtful,  a  ftriking  fact  in  after-times 
might  ferve  to  illuflrate  it.  I  mean,  that 
fteady  zeal  with  which  all  the  great  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  during  the  agitations 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  endeavoured  tp 

prefervc 
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preferve  to  the  Englifh  church  eftablifh- 
ment  that  very  temperament,  which  had 
fo  happily  entered  into  its  firft  formation. 
Nor  can  we  pafs  over  the  care  which  was 
taken,  in  the  very  occurrences  of  the  refor- 
mation, for  adapting  it  to  the  independent 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  and  alfo  for  perpe- 
tuating, in  the  eftablifhment  itfelf,  that  mild 
andfriiti 'gating  temper  which  had  influenced 
its  firft  founders. 

It  was  indifpenfable  that  the  change  in 
the  church-eftablifhment  mould  be  accom- 
piifhed  by  the  paramount  powers  of  the 
fiate ;  they  alone  being  either  legally,  or 
naturally  competent.  But  no  act.  of  a  king 
or  council,  or  even  of  a  parliament,  was 
adequate  to  effect  in  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 
lifh public,  that  rational  and  cordial  acqui- 
efcence  in  the  new  ftate  of  things,  without 
which  it  mufl  have  been  inefficient,  as  to 
influence,  and  infecure  as  to  duration. 

But  for  this,  Providence  itfelf  made  ad- 
mirable provifion.  The  pious  and  amiable 
Edward  was  kept  upon  the  throne,   until 

all 
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ail  that  was  necefiary  to  be  done,  in  an 
external  and  political  way,  had  been  effected. 
Then,  for  a  time,  the  old  fyftem  was  per- 
mitted to  return,  with  all  its  horrible  ac- 
companiments, in  order,  as  it  mould  feem, 
that  the  proteftant  church  of  England  might 
not  reft  upon  human  laws  alone,  but  might 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  fame  effen- 
tial  principles  with  thofe  of  the  apoftolic 
church,  and  to  have  been  conftituted  by 
men  of  a  like  fpirit,  who,  when  called  to 
it,  were  fimilarly  prepared  to  feal  their 
teftimony  with  their  blood. 

The  fervice  that  thefe  illuftrious  men 
had  done,  by  their  temperate  wifdom, 
and  admirable  judgment,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward,  in  compiling  fuch  a  liturgy,  and 
eitabliihing  fuch  a  worfhip,  and  fuch 
a  form  of  doctrine,  is  ever  to  be  had 
in  grateful  remembrance.  But  their  paf- 
iive  virtue,  their  primitive  heroifm,  in  pa- 
tiently, and  even  joyfully,  dying  for  thofe 
truths,  which  they  had  confcientiouily 
adopted  3  this  it  was  which  eftablimed  pro- 

teftantifm 
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teftantifm  in  the  hearts  of  the  Englifti  popu- 
lace !  They  faw  the  infernal  cruelty  of  the 
popifh  leaders,  and  the  calm  magnanimity 
of  the  proteftant  martyrs.  They  faw  thefe 
holy  men,  whofe  connexion  with  fecular 
politics  might  be  thought  to  have  corrupted 
them,  and  whofe  high  ftation  in  fociety 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  enervated  them, 
facing  death  in  its  moft  dreadful  form,  with 
more  than  human  tranquillity  !  They  faw 
all  this,  and  the  impreflion  made  upon  them 
was  like  that  which  was  made  on  the 
Ifraelites  at  Mount  Carmel,  by  the  event  of 
the  memorable  conteft  between  the  priefts  of 
Baal,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord-— > 
Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the 
acceffion  of  Elizabeth  excited  univerfal  joy. 
The  acquiefcence  of  the  people  in  the 
changes  made  by  Henry,  and  even  by 
Edward,  were  little  more  than  acts  of  nc~ 
ceflity,  and  therefore  implied  no  revolution 
in  the  general  opinion.  But  now  it  was 
evinced,  by  every  poflible  proof,  that  a 
thorough  deteftation  of  popery  had  extended 

jtfelf 
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itfelf  through    the    whole    community 

"  Were  we  to  adopt,'*  fays  Goldfmith,  "  the 
maxim  of  the  catholics,  that  evil  may  be 
done  for  the  production  of  good,  one  might 
fay,  that  the  perfecutions  in  Mary's  reign 
were  permitted  only  to  bring  the  kingdom 
over  to  the  proteftant  religion.  The  people 
had  formerly  been  compelled  to  embrace  it, 
and  their  fears  induced  them  to  conform, 
but  now  airnoft  the  whole  nation  were  pro- 
teftants  from  inclination." — Nothing  can 
furely  be  more  juft  than  the  fubflance  of  this 
ientiment.  The  lively  writer  feems  only  to 
have  forgotten,  that  we  may  afcribe  to  divine 
Providence,  the  permiflion  of  evil  in  order 
to  greater  good,  without  fan&ioning  any 
maxim,  revolting  in  theory,  or  dangerous 
in  practice. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  XXXLX. 

The  fame  Subjecl  continued, — Tolerant  Spirit 
of  the  Church. — Circumjlances  which  led 
to  the  Revolution — a?id  to  the  providential 
Succejfion  of  the  Hoitfe  of  Hanover. 

X  he  circumftance  attending  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  has  been  mofl  regretted,  was, 
that  a  portion  of  the  proteflants  were  diffa- 
tisfied  with  it,  as  not  coming  up  to  the 
extent  of  their  ideas  j  and  that  this  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  fyftem  of  diflent,  which 
broke  the  uniformity  of  public  worfhip,  and 
led,  at  length,  to  a  temporary  overthrow, 
both  of  the  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  conflitu- 
tion. 

On  thefe  events;,  as  human  tranfacTions, 
our  fubject  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.  If 
the  above  remarks,  with  thofe  in  a  fore- 
going chapter,  on  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  Englifh  eftablifhment,  be  juft,  thefe  per*. 

fons, 
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fons,  however  confcientious,  were  oppofing 
without  being  aware  of  it,  an  inftitution 
which,  from  its  excellent  tendency  and 
effects,  feems  to  have  been  fan&ioned  by- 
Providence.  But  may  not  even  their  op- 
pofition,  and  fubfequent  diffent,  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  fame  light  as  thofe  other  tranf- 
actions,  which  have  been  mentioned ;  that 
is,  as  permitted  by  the  all-wife  Difpofer,  in 
order  to  beneficial  refults,  which  could  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  according  to  our 
conception,  have  been  equally  produced 
through  any  other  inftrumentalky  ?  For 
example :  did  it  not  fupply  the  apteft 
means,  which  we  can  conceive,  for  anfwer- 
ing  the  important  purpofe,  which  was  men- 
tioned above  —  the  perpetuating  in  the  cjla- 
blijhment  it/elf,  that  mild  and  mitigating 
temper ',  which  had  Jo  finally  influenced  its 
jirji  founders. 

If  Chriftian  virtue  be,  in  every  inflance, 
the  refult,  and  the  reward,  of  conflict ;  and 
if  each  virtue  be  formed,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  oppofite  vice  5  the:*  may 

we 
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we  not  deem  it  morally  certain,  that  a 
Chriftian  community,  which  God  "delighted 
to  honour,"  mould,  as  well  as  individuals, 
have  an  opportunity  luitable  to  its  circum- 
ftances,  of  not  being  "  overcome  of  evil," 
but  "  of  overcoming  evil  with  good?" 
And  would  it  not,  therefore,  appear  pro- 
bable that,  though  it  mould  poflefs  that 
political  flrength,  and  that  portion  of 
outward  dignity,  *  which  might  be  necef- 
fary  to  its  efficiency  as  a  national  efta- 
blifhment,  it  mould  alfo  have  fome  oppo- 
fition  to  encounter,  fome  trials  to  fuftain, 
fome  calumnies  to  furmount,  fome  injuries 
to  forgive?  Would  not  fuch  circum- 
flances  ftrengthen  its  claim  to  being  deemed 
an  integral  part  of  the  church  militant? 
and  would  they  not  fit  it  for  anfwering 
Jill  the  purpofes  of  a  Chriftian  eftablifh- 
ment,  far  better  than  if  it  had  pofleiied 
that  exclufive  afcendancy,  which  mould 
leave  no  room  for  the  exercife  of  pamve, 
and  almoft  fuperfede  the  neceffity  even  of 
active  virtue  ? 

That 
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That  the  fchifm,  of  which  we  fpeak,  was 
permitted  by  Providence  for  fome  fuch 
purpofe  as  that  juft  defcribed,  appears  pro- 
bable, from  the  agreement  of  fuch  an 
intention  with  that  wife  and  temperate 
plan  by  which  the  Reformation  had  been 
effected  ;  —  from  the  obvious  confiflency  of 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  that 
moderate  and  mitigating  temper  of  the 
firft  reformers  j  —  and,  above  all,  becaufe  it 
is  evident  that  the  event  in  queftion  has 
actually  anfwered  this  valuable  purpofe ;  — 
the  mod  eminent  divines  of  our  church 
having  been  generally  as  much  diftinguiihed 
for  candour  towards  thofe  who  differed 
from  them,  as  for  ability  and  firmnefs  in 
maintaining  their  own  more  enlarged  mode 
of  conduct. 

That  they  could  not  have  fo  fully  mani- 
fefted  thefe  amiable  and  truly  Chriflian 
qualities,  in  a  flate  of  things  where  there 
was  nothing  to  call  them  forth,  is  felf- 
evident :  and  it  is  almoft  as  certain,  that 
even  their  polfeflion  of  fuch  virtues  mull 
1 5  depend 
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depend  upon  their  having  had  motives  to 
exercife  them.  We  accordingly  perceive, 
in  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  great  lumi- 
naries of  our  church,  not  only  a  happy  pre- 
valence of  liberal  principles,  and  charitable 
feelings,  but  alfo  the  very  procefs,  if  we 
may  fo  fpeak,  by  which  thefe  principles  and 
feelings  were  formed.  From  having  con- 
tinually in  their  view  a  fet  of  perfons,  who 
hz&fubftantially  the  fame  faith,  yet  differed 
in  modes  of  worfhip,  we  fee  them  acquiring 
a  peculiar  habit  of  diftinguifhing  between 
the  effentials  and  circumflantials  of  reli- 
gion. Their  judgment  becomes  ftrong,  as 
their  charity  becomes  enlarged,  and  above 
all  other  divines,  perhaps,  they  inveftigate 
religion  as  phiiofophers,  without  injury  to 
the  humility  of  their  faith,  or  the  fervency 
of  their  devotion.  In  almoft  every  other 
communion  (though  with  fome  admirable 
exceptions)  deep  contemplative  piety  often 
appears  aifociated  with  fome  fentiment  or 
practice,  which  is  apt  to  abate  our  estima- 
tion of  the  rationality  of  the  party;  or  if 
vol.  11.  a  a  rationality 
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rationality  be  preferved,  there  is  too  often 
fome  diminution  of  the  pious  affections. 
And  what  proves,  that,  from  the  feeming 
evil  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  God  has 
by  his  over-ruling  influence  deduced  this 
good,  is,  that  the  completed  fpirit  of  tole- 
ration, and  this  high  defcription  of  cha- 
racter, have  not  only  been  commonly 
united,  but  that  feafons  which  peculiarly 
called  forth  in  churchmen  the  exercife  of 
Chriftian  forbearance,  were  alfo  Angularly 
fruitful  in  examples  of  this  fublime  and 
philofophic  piety  *. 

In  fad,  whether  we  confider  the  circum- 
ftances  under  which  the  church  of  England 
was  formed,  the  language  in  which  fhe  ex- 
prefles  her  fenfe  of  the  Chriftian  doctrines, 
the  fpirit  which  pervades  all  her  formula- 
ries, or  the  temper  which  has  diftinguimed 
the  firft  founders,  and  all  their  genuine 
fucceffors;  me  evidently  appears  defigned 
by  Eternal  Wifdom  to  have  been  a  tolerant 

*  See  Bifhop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times. 
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church ;  and  by  being  fuch,  to  be  the 
means  of  ferving  the  great  caufe  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  certain  important  inftances,  which 
could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  (late  of 
religious  liberty.  In  too  many  other  Chrif- 
tian  countries,  the  eftablifhed  religion  has 
appeared  to  reft  entirely  upon  a  political 
foundation.  In  confequence  of  this,  men 
of  lively  talents  have  too  generally,  in  fuch 
countries,  become  infidels.  In  England, 
the  tolerant  nature  of  the  church  eftablifh- 
ment,  in  honourably  maintaining,  and  giv- 
ing the  higheft  reverence  to  a  national  form 
of  worfhip,  but  allowing  individuals  their 
unreftrained  choice,  has  left  religion  itfelf  to 
be  a  matter  of  reafon  and  conviction,  as 
really  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  times: 
and  the  confequence  has  been,  that  reafon 
and  conviction  have  fignally  done  their 
part.  Infidels  have  made  their  utmoft 
efforts,  with  every  aid  that  perverted 
talent  and  mifapplied  learning  could  give 
to  them ;  but  all  they  could  accomplifh,  has 
been  to  call  forth  far  more  powerful  minds 

a  a  2  to 
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to  defeat  them  with  their  own  weapons ; 
and  to  demonftrate,  that  though  the  divine 
religion  of  the  Gofpel  leans  on  political 
fupport,  for  the  fake  of  greater  public 
utility,  yet  its  appropriate  flrength  is  that 
of  invariable  reafon,  irrefragable  truth,  and 
felf-evident  excelle?ice. 

And  while  the  Englim  eftablimment  has 
thus  ferved  the  general  interefls  of  religion, 
me  has  alfo  moll  fubftantially  ferved  her- 
felf.  Making  her  appeal  to  reafon,  fhe  has 
been  eflimated  accordingly ;  and  what  (he 
has  not  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force, 
has  been  greatly  yielded  to  her  from  rational 
attachment.  It  was  natural,  that  the  tole- 
ration which  was  given,  mould,  in  fo  ex- 
clufive  a  community,  be  largely  made  ufe 
of.  But  this  leaves  room  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  to  try  its  comparative  fitnefs  to  attach 
more  minds,  in  which,  be  it  faid  without 
invidioufnefs,  the  refult  has  at  all  times  been 
fuch,  as  fignally  to  ftrengthen  whatever  has 
been  adduced  to  illuftrate  the  high  providen- 
tial ufes  of  the  eftablifhed  church  of  England. 

Still 

*3 
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Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper 
tendency  of  the  very  bed  things  may  be 
thwarted  by  oppofite  influences,  we  ought 
to  be  aware,  that  the  genuine  tendency  of 
the  eftablifhment  to  attach  men's  minds, 
and  recommend  itfelf  by  its  own  excellence, 
fhould  not  be  trufted  in  fo  confidentially,  as 
that  any  of  thofe  to  whom  this  precious 
depofit  is  committed  fhould,  from  an  idea 
that  its  influence  cannot  be  weakened,  be- 
come fupine,  while  its  enemies  are  alive 
and  a&ive.  We  do  not  mean,  that  they 
mould  oppofe  the  adverfaries  of  the  church 
by  acrimonious  controverfy,  but  by  the  more 
appropriate  weapons  of  activity  and  dili- 
gence. We  may  reafonably  prefume,  that 
the  Almighty,  having  wrought  fuch  a  work 
for  us  at  the  Reformation,  will  ftill  continue 
his  bleffing,  while  the  fame  means  are  em- 
ployed to  maintain  which  were  ufed  to 
eftablifh  it.  But  to  this  end  every  aid 
fhould  be  reforted  to,  every  method  fhould 
be  devifed,  by  which  the  great  mafs  of  the 
people  may  be  brought  to  the  public  wor- 
iliip  of  the  church.     To  one  moft  important 

a  a  3  means 
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means  we  have  already  adverted  *,  and  it 
cannot  be  too  much  infilled  on — that  the 
lower  claffes,  among  which  the  defection  is 
greatefl,  mould  betimes  receive  an  impref- 
fion  on   their   minds,  not   only  of  God's 
goodnefs  and  mercy,  but  of  his  power  and 
fupremacy ;  and  alfo,  that  God  is  the  real 
original  authority  by  which  "  Kings  reign, 
and    Princes    decree    juflice '"    by   which 
obedience  and    loyalty  to  government   are 
enforced,  and  all  the  fubordinate  duties  of 
life  required  of  them.     It  is  from  the  pulpit, 
undoubtedly,  that  every  duty,  both  to  God 
and  man,    is   bell   inculcated,   and  with  a 
power  and  fan&ion  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and 
it   is   the    clergy    that    mufl    prepare   for 
God  faithful  fervants  and  true  worfliippers  ; 
and  for  the   King   a  willing   and  obedient 
people. 

But  the  clergy,  however  zealous,  pious, 
and  active,  cannot  find  time  to  do  all  that 
might  be  done.  A  people  might  be  pre- 
pared  for    the   clergy   themfelves.       The 

*   Chap,  xviiio 

r 

minds 
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minds  of  children  mould  be  wiiverfally 
familiarized  with  the  moving  ftories,  and 
their  affections  excited  by  the  amiable  cha- 
racters, in  the  Bible.  When  the  beautiful 
allegories  of  the  New  Teftament  have  been 
not  only  ftudied,  but  properly  interpreted 
to  them ;  when  their  memories  have  been 
flored  with  fuch  fubjects  and  pafiages  as 
conftantly  occur  in  preaching,  the  fervice 
of  the  church,  by  becoming  more  intelli- 
gible, will  become  more  attractive.  And  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  with  their  religi- 
ous inftruclions,  there  mould  be  mixed  a 
conflant  fenfe  of  the  excellence  of  their  own 
church,  the  privileges  of  belonging  to  \XV 
the  mifchief  of  departing  from  it,  the  duties 
which  lie  upon  thern  as  members  of  it. 
They  mould  be  taught  the  nature  of  the 
government  of  this  church,  the  authority 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  their  duty 
and  obligations,  not  as  children  only,  but 
through  life,  to  its  minifters.  They  mould 
be  taught  what  all  the  offices  and  inftitu- 

a  a  4  tions 
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tions  of  the  church  mean ;  that  none  of  them 
are  empty  ceremonies,  but  arrangements  of 
genuine  wifdom,  and  to  be  valued  and  ufed 
accordingly. 

We  will  venture  to.  fay,  that  were  fuch 
a  mode  of  training  the  lower  clalTes  every 
where  adopted,  they  would  then,  not  occa- 
rwnally,  fall  in  with  the  ftream  on  Sundays, 
and  be  mixed,  they  know  not  why,  with  a 
congregation  of  cuftomary  worfhippers ; 
but  they  would  come  with  ability  to  under- 
ftand,  and  difpofitions  to  prefer  the  efta- 
blifhed  mode  of  worfhip ;  their  ideas  and 
fentiments  would  readily  mix  and  affimilate 
with  what  they  faw  and  heard.  And  thus 
an  habitual  veneration,  both  for  the  church 
and  its  paflors,  would  be  an  additional  pre- 
paration for  the  gradual  influence  of  real 
religion  on  their  minds. — But  while  thefe 
modes  of  inftru&ion  may  be  maintained  by 
the  leifure  and  the  liberality  of  the  laity, 
the  clergy  muft  be  the  life,  and  foul,  and 
fpirit  of  them. 

But 
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But  to  return. — Perhaps,  in  a  fair  view 
of  the  importance  of  that  truly  Chriftian 
liberty,  which  ever  fince  the  Revolution  of 
1688  has  been  eftablifhed  in  England, 
it  might  be  doubted,  whether  this  was  not 
the  ultimate  object,  on  account  of  which, 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Englifh  community 
were  fo  providentially  foftered.  Certain 
it  is,  that  at  every  period  of  our  hiltory^ 
when  an  advance  is  made  in  civil  matters, 
fome  flep  appears  generally  to  have  been 
gained  in  ecclefiaftical  concerns  alfo ;  and 
the  completion  of  the  one  is  equally  that 
of  the  other.  But  it  feems  as  if  the  diftincl 
agency  of  Providence,  in  bringing  our 
church  to  that  avowed  and  eftablifhed  tole- 
rance, which  was  alike  congenial  to  its 
fpirit,  and  neceffary  to  its  purpofe,  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  that  feries  of  inter- 
pofitions  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
civil  hiftory  of  the  country.  And  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  toleration  of  our 
church  is  connected  with  our  national  love 

of 
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of  civil  liberty,   and  that   the  ftate  alfo  is 
tolerant  *. 

The  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
feems  to  have  been  deiigned  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  consolidating  and  perpetuating  the 
great  work  which  had  been  accomplifhed. 
During  that  period,  all  the  energies  of  the 
prerogative  were  exercifed  for  the  exclufive 
maintenance  of  the  eftablifhed  religion. 
And  may  we  not  believe,  that  this  was 
neceifary,  till  the  new  order  of  things 
mould  have  eftabliihed  itfelf  in  the  habits  of 
the  people. 

That  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty 
was  fully  enjoyed  in  England  tlill  the  Revo- 
lution, will  not  be  denied.  And  that  the 
weak,  and  fometimes  mofl  erroneous  eon- 
dud  of  the  race  of  Stuart  was  providentially 
over-ruled,  fo  as  to  lead  to  that  glorious 
confummation,  is   equally  obvious.      May 

*  It  is  to  Be  lamented  that  there  was  a  moA  un- 
happy inftance  of  departure  from  this  fpirit  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. 

we 
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we  not  then  fuppofe,  that  this  family  was 
brought  upon  the  throne  for  this  purpofe., 
\vhen  we  fee,  that  when  that  object  was  ripe 
for  accomplifhment,  the  family,  in  its  male 
line,  was  excluded  from  the  fovereignty,  on 
the  cleared  grounds  of  invincible  neceflity, 
and   hopelefs  bigotry :   an  event,    the  oc- 
cafion    for  which    was    as    much    to    be 
deplored,  as  its  motives  are  to  be  revered, 
and    its   confequences  to    be    gloried    in. 
This  Revolution  was  one  of  thofe  rare  and 
critical  cafes,  which  can  never  be  plead  id 
as  a  precedent  by  difcontent  or  difaircciion. 
It  was  a  fingular  inflance  when  a  high  duty 
was  of  neceflity  fuperfeded  by  a   higher; 
and  when  the  paramount  rights  of  law  and 
confeience  united  in  urging  the  painful  but 
irrefiftible  neceflity. 

God  has  made  human  fociety  progvef- 
five,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by 
the  order  of  his  Providence.  At  ibme 
periods,  this  progrefs  feems  accelerated. — 
It  is,  doubtlefs,  the  wifdom  of  thofe  who 
prefide  over  communities,  to  mark  all  fuch 

periods, 
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periods.,  and  inftead  of  refiftin^  to  regulate 
the  progrefs.     This  did  not  the  unfortu- 
nate houfe  of  Stuart.     Their  political  errors 
{hall  not  here  be   enumerated.      Probably 
they  would  have  been  preferved  from  them, 
if  they  had  not  fought  againft  divine  Pro- 
vidence, in  feverai  inftances.     The  fpiric  of 
the  Engiiih  reformation  was  that  of  rational 
but  ftrift  piety.     This,  flriclnefs,  the  con- 
duel:  both  of  James  and  even  of  the  firfc 
Charles,  had  a  tendency  to  extinguiih,  by 
fan&ioning,  and,  in  a  degree,  enjoining  the 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  day. — The  order 
of  public  worfhip,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  re- 
formers, was  fufficiently  majeflic  ; — no  de- 
corous   circumftance    being    wanting,    no 
exceptionable   ceremonies   being  admitted. 
Inftead    of    wifely   and    fteadily   guarding 
this  admirable  arrangement  from  encroach- 
ments, the  unfortunate  Charles  endeavoured 
to    bring    back    thefe    genufie&ions,    and 
other  ceremonies,  which  the  firft  reformers 
had   difcarded  ;    and  enforced  thefe  inno- 
vations by  a  feverity,  flill  more  abhorrent 

from 
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from  the  temper  of  the  Anglican  Church.—- 
Under  fuch  mifmanagement,  thofe  diffen- 
tient  principles,  which  exifted  fmcc  the 
Reformation,  were  fanned  into  that  furious 
flame,  from  which  the  Englifh  conflitution 
in  Church  and  State  feems  to  have  come 
forth  unhurt,  only  becaufe  the  defigns  of 
over-ruling  Providence  required  their  pre- 
iervation. 

The  fecond   Charles,   untaught  by   the 
calamities    of   his  virtuous    but  mifguided 
father,    difregarded    all    principle    in    his 
public,    and   outraged   all   decency  in   his 
private  conduct.     His  reign  was  a  continual 
rebellion    againfl    that   Providence,  which 
had  deftined  the  Englifh  nation  to  exem- 
plify,   both   good   government,   and   good 
morals,  to  the  furrounding  world.     Perhaps, 
however,   nothing  fhort  of  the  enormities 
of  himfelf,  and  the  mifconduct  of  his  fuc- 
c^flbr,  could  have  been  fufficient  to  impel 
the  Englifh,  after  the  mifcries  they  had  fo 
lately   experienced  from   anarchy,   to   the 
vindication    of    their    juft,     conftitutional 

rights- 
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rights.  And  probably,  again,  they  would 
not  have  pofTened  that  temper,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  more  than  their  juft 
rights,  if  they  had  not  received  that  previous 
difcipline  from  the  hand  of  Heaveri.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  the  houfe 
of  Stuart  was  difpofTefled  of  the  throne  of 
England,  that  fame  Providence  caufed  a 
refpite  in  favour  of  thofe  two  *  Princefifes 
who  had  not  participated  in  the  vices  of  their 
father's  houfe.  Of  thefe,  the  elder  was 
made  a  chief  inflrument  in  the  great  work 
which  was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was 
a  cordial  Proteftant,  and  a  pious  Chriftian  j 
and  we  cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage 
with  that  Prince,  who  was  appointed  to 
perfect  our  liberties,  was  a  fpecial  link  in 
the  chain  of  intermediate  caufes.  She 
became  a  true  Englifh  fovereign :  a  lover 
of  the  eflablimment,  and  an  example  of 
Chriftian  charity.  Strictly  and  habitually 
devout  amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court, 

*  Mary  and  Anne. 

fhe 
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(lie  was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  alinofl 
more  than  resignation. 

The  chara&er  of  her  filler  was  much 
lefs  impreflive ;  her  good  qualities  being 
better  fitted  for  private  life  than  a  throne. 
It  would  be  hard  to  charge  her  with  inhe- 
riting the  faults  of  her  anceftors,  from  all 
the  groffer  inflances  of  which  me  was  clearly 
•exempt.  Yet  there  certainly  appears,  in 
lier  attachments,  much  of  that  weak  fub- 
je&ion  of  mind,  (and  a  little,  it  may  be 
feared,  of  that  diilimulation  too,)  which 
had  been  fo  manifefl  in  fome  former  rao- 
narchs  of  her  family.  Yet  even  this  weak- 
nefs  was  over-ruled  to  great  purpofes.  Had 
her  attachment  to  the  Duchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough been  more  moderate,  the  Duke 
might  not  have  poffeflfed  that  fupremc 
authority,  which  enabled  him  to  humble, 
by  fo  unexampled  a  feries  of  victories* 
that  power  which  had  been  the  fcourge  of 
Proteftantifm,  and  the  peft  of  Europe.  And 
had  her  temper  been  lefs  mutable,  it  might 
not  have  been  [o  eafy  to  accomplifh  a  peace, 

when 
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when  the  reafcnable  ends  of  war  had  been 
fo  fully  anfwered. 

It  would  aim  oft  feem  that  the  iffue  of  this 
Princefs  was  deemed  by  Providence  too 
central  a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family,  to 
be  entrufted  with  the  newly-renovated 
conftitution.  A  more  diftant  connection 
had  already  been  fpecially  trained  for  this 
mod  important  truft>  though  with  little 
apparent  probability  of  being  called  to 
exercife  it,  the  Princefs  Anne  having  been 
no  Iefs-  than  feventeen  times  pregnant. 
The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  the 
laft  of  her  family,  at  length  turned  the 
eyes  of  the  Engiifn  public  towards  the 
Princefs  Sophia ;  and  from  henceforth  me 
and  her  iiTue  were  recognized  as  preemp- 
tive heirs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  laft 
years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  ferved  not  a 
Hide  to  enhance  to  all  who  were  cordially 
attached  to  the  Englifh  conftitution,  the 
providential  bleiimg  of  fo  fuitable  a  fuc- 
cefEoii. 

A  more 
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A  more  remarkable  event  is  fcarcely  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  No- 
thing could  be  more  eflential  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  Britifh  liberty,  than  that  they,  who 
were  concerned  for  its  maintenance,  mould 
be  poffefled  of  the  prompteft  and  moft 
unexceptionable  means  of  rilling  the  vacant 
throne.  No  Prince  was  fitted  to  their  pur- 
pofe,  who  was  not  zealoufly  attached  to 
the  protectant  religion  ;  and  it  was  defirable 
that  he  mould,  at  the  fame  time,  poflefs 
fuch  a  title,  on  ground  of  confanguinity, 
as  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  monar- 
chy might  be  as  little  departed  from,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe  would  admit. 
For  the  fecuring  of  both  thefe  radical 
objects,  what  an  adequate  provifion  was 
made  in  the  princefs  Sophia,  and  her  illuf- 
trious  offspring  !  The  connexion  thus  near, 
was  made  interefling  by  every  circumftance 
which  could  engage  the  hearts  of  Englifh 
Proteftants.  The  Princefs  Sophia  was  the 
only  remaining  child  of  that  only  remain- 
ing daughter  of  James  the  Firfl,  who  being 
vol.  11.  b  b  married 
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married  to  one  of  the  mod  zealous  pro- 
teftant  princes  of  the  empire,  became  his 
partner  in  a  feries  of  perfonal  and  domeftic 
diftreffes,  in  which  his  committing  himfelf, 
on  the  caufe  of  the  Proteftants  of  Bohemia, 
involved  him  and  his  family  for  near  half 
a  century.  In  her,  all  the  rights  of  her 
mother,  as  well  as  of  her  father,  were 
veiled  ;  and  while  by  the  electoral  dignity, 
(of  which  her  father  had  been  deprived,) 
being  reflored  to  her  hulband,  the  Duke  of 
Hanover,  fhe  feemed,  in  part,  compenfated 
for  the  ami&ions  of  her  earlier  life, — her 
perfonal  character,  in  which  diftinguifhed 
wit  and  talents  were  united  with  wifdom 
and  piety  *,  both  thefe  laft  probably  taught 
her  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  procured  for 
her  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her, 
as  well  as  the  veneration  of  thofe  whofe 


*  See  M.  Chevreau's  character  of  the  Princefs 
Sophia,  quoted  by  Addifon.  Freeholder,  No.  30. 
See  alfo  her  two  letters  to  Bifhop  Burnet,  iahio  Life,, 
annexed  to  his  own  Tines. 

religious 
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religious  fentiments  were  congenial  with  her 
own. 

Such  was  the  mother  of  George  the 
Firft !  She  lived,  enjoying  her  bright  facul- 
ties to  a  very  advanced  age,  to  fee  a  throne 
prepared  for  her  fon  far  more  glorious  than 
that  from  which  her  father  had  been  driven; 
or,  what  to  her  excellent  mind  was  flill 
more  gratifying,  fhe  faw  herfelf  preferved, 
after  the  extinction  of  all  the  other  branches 
of  her  paternal  houfe,  to  furnifli  in  the 
mod  honourable  inftance  poflible,  an  in- 
valuable flay  and  prop  for  that  caufe,  on 
account  of  which  her  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren feemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  "  fuffered 
the  lofs  of  all  things." 

Whether,  then,  we  confider  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  as  the  means 
of  finally  eflablifhing  our  civil  and  religious 
conftitution,  which  then  only  can  be  re- 
garded as  having  attained  a  perfect  triumph 
over  every  kind  of  oppofition  j — or  whether 
we  view  it  as  a  moil  fignal  aft  of  that  re- 
tributive   goodnefs    which    has    promifed, 

BB2  tc  that 
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f*  that  every  one  who  forfaketh  houfe,  or 
brethren,  or  lands,  for  his  fake,  mall  re- 
ceive manifold  more  even  in  this  prefent 
life."  I  fay,  in  whichfoever  light  we  con- 
template it, — ^-efpecially  if  we  connect  it  with 
the  feries  of  previous  events  in  England, — 
and,  above  all,  compare  it  with  the  fate  of 
the  family  from  which  the  parent  Princefs 
had  fprung,— but  which,  after  being  chaf- 
tifed  to  no  purpofe,  was  rejected,  to  make 
room  for  thofe,  who  had  fuffered  in  fo 
much  nobler  a  caufe,  and  with  fo  much 
better  effect, — what  can  we  fay,  but  with 
the  Pfalmift,  "  that  promotion  cometh 
"  neither  from  the  eafl,  nor  from  the  weft, 
tc  nor  yet  from  the  fouth. — But  God  is  the 
efi  judge  :  he  putteth  down  one,  and  fetteth 
66  up  another.  For  in  the  hand  of  the 
"  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red  ; 
"  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  out  of 
"  the  fame.  But  as  for  the  dregs  thereof, 
"  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  mall  wring 
"  them  out,  and  drink  them.  All  the  horns 
"  alfo  of  the  wicked  (hall  be  cut  off,  but 

"  the 
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*c  the  horns    of  the    righteous    fhall    be 
«  exalted." 

Another  lefs  momentous,  yet  highly 
interelling  inftance  of  providential  remu- 
neration, connected  with  this  great  event, 
muft  not  be  pafled  over.  It  fhall  be  given 
in  the  words  of  a  living  and  a  near  ob- 
ferver. — "  A  wife,"  fays  bifhop  Burnet, 
"  was  to  be  fought  for  Prince  Charles  (the 
t*  Emperor's  brother,  whom  the  allies 
"  wiflied  to  eftablifh  on  the  Spanim  throne), 
"  among  the  Proteftant  courts,  for  there 
«  was  not  a  fuitable  match  in  the  Popifh 
"  courts.  He  had  feen  the  Princefs  of 
"  Anfpach,  and  was  much  taken  with  her, 
<*  fo  that  great  applications  were  made 
"  to  perfuade  her  to  change  her  religion , 
(i  but  fhe  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
"  buy  a  crown  at  fo  dear  a  rate.  And 
"  foon  after,  fhe  was  married  to  the  Prince 
"  Electoral  of  Brunfwick ;  which  gave 
*c  a  glorious  character  of  her  to  this  nation. 
"  And  her  pious  firmnefs  is  like  to  be  re- 
H  warded,  even  in  this   life,  by  a  much 

b  b  3  "  better 
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"  better  crown  than  that  which  (he  re- 
"  jected  *."  Surely  this  portion  of  our 
Queen  Caroline's  hiflory  deferves  to  be  had 
in  perpetual  remembrance  ! 

The  fame  Prelate,  fpeaking  of  King 
William,   fays, — "   I   confidered  him  as  a 

perfon  raifed  up  by  God,  to  refill  the 

power  of  France,  and  the  progrefs  of 
Cf  tyranny  and  perfecution.  The  thirty 
"  years,  from  the  year  1672  to  his 
"  death,  in  which  he  acted  fo  great  a 
"  part,  carry  in  them  fo  many  amazing 
"  fleps  of  a  glorious  and  diftinguiming 
"  Providence,  that  in  the  words  of  David 
"  he  may  be  called, — The  man  of  God's 
"  right  hand,  whom  he  made  Jlrong  for 
"  himfelf" 

But  if  there  were  juft  ground  for  this 
remark  refpe&ing  this  particular  period, 
and  this  individual  perfonage,  what  mall 
we  fay  of  the  entire  chain  of  providences, 
which    runs    through    our  whole  national 

*  Burnet's  own  Times,  1707. 

hiflory, 
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hiflory,  from  the  landing  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  to  the  prefent  hour  ?  May  it  not 
be  confidently  afked, — Is  there  at  this  day 
a  nation  upon  earth,  whofe  circumftances 
appear  fo  clearly  to  have  been  arranged, 
and  bound  to  together,  by  the  hands  of  him, 
"  who  does  whatfoever  he  pleafes  both  in 
"  heaven  and  earth  ?" 

That  the  purpofes  of  this  great  fcheme 
have,  as  yet,  been  moft  inadequately  an- 
fwered,  as  far  as  our  free  agency  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  deep  ground  for  our  humili- 
ation, but  no  argument  againfl:  the  reality 
of  providential  direction.  The  facred  hif- 
tory  of  the  Jews,  the  only  people  who 
have  been  more  diftinguifhed  than  our- 
felves,  prefents  to  us  not  only  their  unpa- 
ralleled obligations  to  the  Almighty,  but 
alfo  a  feries  of  fuch  abufes  of  thofe  mer- 
cies, as  at  length  brought  upon  them  a 
deftru&ion  as  unexampled  as  their  guilt., 
The  great  purpofes  of  heaven  cannot  be 
fruftrated ;  but  the  inftrument  which  em- 
barrafled  the  procefs  may,  too  furely,  be 

B  B  4  exclude^ 
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excluded  from  any  fhare  in  the  beneficial 
refults,  and  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  dif- 
tinguiihed  victim  of  indignation.  Thus 
Judea,  in  fpite  of  all  its  apoflacies,  was 
made  fubfervient  to  its  original  object. 
In  fpite  of  the  barrennefs  of  the  parent 
tree,  the  myftic  branch  was  made  to  fpring 
from  its  roots ;  but  this  purpofe  being 
once  feryed,  the  tree  itfelf,  nourifhed  as 
it  had  been  with  the  chief  fatnefs  of  the 
earth,  and  with  the  richefl  dews  of  hea- 
ven, was  iC  hewn  down  and  cafl  into  the 
fire." 

Let  England,  let  thofe  efpecially  of  rank 
and  influence,  and,  above  all,  let  the  perfon- 
age  whofe  high,  but  mod  awful  trull  it  may 
be  to  have  the  delegated  overfight  of  this 
vineyard,  which  God  has  "  fenced  ancL 
planted  with  the  choiceft  vine  ;"  let  all 
feel  the  weight  of  their  refponfibility,  and 
avert  thofe  judgments  which  divine  juftice 
may  deem  commenfurate  to  our  abufed  ad- 
vantages ! 

We 
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We  have  been  the  objefl:  of  admira- 
tion to  the  whole  civilized  world !  Such 
have  been  the  bleiimgs  conferred  upon  us, 
and  fuch  have  been  the  bright  lights,  from 
time  to  time,  raifed  up  among  us,  that  it 
could  not  be  otherwife.  But  what  would 
the  effect  have  been,  if  our  unexampled 
conftitution,  correfpondent  to  its  native 
defisrn,  had  called  forth,  not  the  unblufiV 
ing,  becaufe  unpunifhable,  bafenefs  of 
party  profligacy,  but  the  unfettered,  diiin- 
terefted,  unanimous,  exertion  of  com- 
manding talent,  of  energetic  application, 
and  of  invincible  virtue  !  If  a  folicitude  to 
digeft  the  principles,  to  imbibe  the  fpirit, 
and  to  exemplify  the  virtues  of  our  illuf- 
trious  worthies  had  been  as  affiduoufly  ex- 
cited by  preceptors  in  their  pupils,  and  by 
parents  in  their  children,  as  a  blind  admi- 
ration of  them,  or  a  blinder  vanity  on 
account  of  them  : — if  thofe  worthies  had 
been  as  feduloufly  imitated,  as  they  have 
been  loudly  extolled  ;  and  above  all,  if  our 
national  church  eitablifliment  had  been  as 

univerfally 
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univerfally  influential,  as  it  is  intrinfically 
admirable  in  its  impreffive  ordinances,  its 
benignant  fpirit,    and  its    liberal,   yet   un- 
adulterated doctrines  : — We  mean  not,   if 
thefe  efFe&s  had  been  produced  to  any  im- 
probable Utopian  extent,  but  in  that  mea- 
sure, which  was,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
poffible,    and  which    the  moral   Governor 
of  the  Univerfe  had  an  equitable  right   to 
look  for. — If  this  had  been  realized,  who 
can  fay  what  evils  might  have  been  pre- 
vented,  what  good  might  have  been   ac- 
complished ?       How    might    Proteflantifm 
have  fpread  through  Europe,  did  our  na- 
tional morals  keep  pace  with  our  profeflion  ! 
How  happily  might  the  found   philofophy 
of  the  Englifh  fchool,  when  thus  illuflrated, 
have  precluded  the  impious  principles  and 
the  blafphemous  language  of  Voltaire  and 
his  licentious  herd !     And  how  would  the 
widely   diffufed  radiance  of  our  then  un- 
clouded conftitutioii  have  poured  even  upon 
furrounding  countries  fo  bright  a  day,  as  to 
have  made  rational  liberty  an  object  of  ge- 
neral, 
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neral,  but  fafe  purfuit  j  and  left  no  place 
for  thofe  works  of  darknefs  by  which  France 
has  degraded  herfelf,  and  outraged  human 
nature ! 

Shall  we  then  perfevere  in  our  inattention 
to  the  indications  of  Providence  ?  Shall  we 
perfift  in  our  neglect  or  abufe  of  the  talents 
committed  to  us  ?  Shall  we  be  flill  uncon- 
fcious  that  all  our  profperity  hangs  fuf- 
pended  on  the  fole  will  of  God,  and  that 
the  moment  of  his  ceafmg  to  fuftain  us, 
will  be  the  moment  of  our  deftru&ion  ? 
And  fhall  not  this  be  felt  particularly  by 
thofe  who,  by  being  placed  higheft  in  the 
community,  would,  in  fuch  a  ruin,  be  the 
mod  fignal  victims,  fo  they  may  now  do 
moft  toward  averting  the  calamity  ?  On  the 
whole,  what  is  the  almoft  audible  language 
of  Heaven  to  prince  and  people,  to  nobles 
and  commoners,  to  church  and  ftate,  but 
that  of  the  great  Author  of  our  religion  in 
his  awful  mefiage  to  the  long  fince  defolated 
churches  of  Afia  ?  "  Repent,  or  elfe  I  will 

come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight 

"  againfr. 
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"  againfi:  thee  with  the  fword  of  my  mouth  y 
"  and  I  will  kill  thy  children  with  death, 
M  and  all  the  churches  mail  know  that  I  am 
"  he  that  fearcheth  the  reins  and  hearts,  and 
"  I  will  give  to  every  one  of  you  according 
"  to  your  works." 


CHAPo 
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CHAP.  XL. 

On    Chrifiianity  as   a  Principle  of  Aclion9 
efperially  as  it  refpecls  fupreme  Riders* 

v^hristianity  is  not  an  ingenious  the- 
ory, a  fublime  but  impracticable  fpecula- 
tion,   a  fanciful  invention  to  exercife  the 
genius  or  lharpen  the  wit ;  but  it  is  a  fyf- 
tcm  for  common  apprehenfion,  for  general 
ufe,    and    daily   practice.      It  is   critically 
adapted  to  the  character  of  man,  intelli- 
gible to  his  capacity,  appropriated  to  his  exi- 
gencies, and  accommodated  to  his  defires. 
It  contains,   indeed,   abftrufe  myfteries  to 
exercife  his  faith,  to  inure  him  to  fubmuTion, 
to  habituate  him  to  dependence  ;  but  the 
fublimefl  of  its  doctrines  involve  deep  prac- 
tical confequences. 

Revelation  exhibits  what  neither  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  old,  nor  the  natural  religion 
of  the  modern,   fceptic  ever  pretended  to 

5  exhibit, 
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exhibit,  a  compact  fyftem  of  virtues  and 
graces.  Philofophy  boafled  only  fair  ideas^ 
independent  virtues,  and  difconneclied  du-* 
ties.  Chrifiianity  prefents  an  unmutilated 
whole,  in  which  a  few  fimple  but  mo- 
mentous premifes  induce  a  chain  of  con- 
fequences  commenfurate  with  the  immor- 
tal nature  of  man.  It  is  a  fcheme  which 
not  only  difplays  every  duty,  but  difplays  it 
in  its  juft  limitation  and  relative  dependence  ; 
maintaining  a  lovely  fymmetry  and  fair  pro- 
portion, which  arife  from  the  beautiful  con- 
nection of  one  virtue  with  another,  and  of 
all  virtues  with  that  faith  of  which  they  are 
the  fruits. 

But  the  paramount  excellence  of  Chrif- 
tianity  is,  that  its  effects  are  not  limited, 
like  the  virtues  of  the  Pagans,  to  the  cir- 
cumfcribed  fphere  of  this  world.  Their 
thoughts  and  defires,  though  they  occasion- 
ally appeared,  from  their  fublimity,  to  have 
been  fitted  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a  great 
meaiure  fhut  in  by  the  dark  and  narrow 
bounds   of  the   prefent   fcene.      At  moft, 

they 
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they  appear  to  have  had  but  tranfient 
gllmpfes  of  evanefcent  light,  which,  how- 
ever, while  they  lafled,  made  them  often 
break  out  into  fhort  but  fpirited  apohrophes 
of  hope,  and  even  triumph.  The  Stoics 
talked  deeply  and  eloquently  of  felf-denial, 
but  never  thought  of  extending,  by  its  ex- 
ercife,  their  happinefs  to  perpetuity.  Phi- 
losophy could  never  give  to  divine  and 
eternal  things,  fufficient  diftin&nefs  or 
magnitude  to  induce  a  renunciation  of 
prefent  enjoyment,  or  to  enfure  to  the 
conqueror,  who  mould  obtain  a  viclory 
over  this  world,  a  crown  of  unfading 
glory.  It  never  was  explained,  except  in 
the  page  of  Revelation,  that  God  was 
himfelf  an  abundant  recompence  for  every 
facrifice  which  can  be  made  for  his  fake. 
Still  lefs  was  it  afcertained,  that,  even  in 
this  life,  God  is  to  the  good  man  his  re- 
fuge and  his  ftrcngth,  "  a  very  prefent 
help  in  time  of  trouble."  There  is  more 
rational  confutation  for  both  worlds,  in 
thefe  few  words  of  the  Almighty  to  Abra- 
7  ham3 
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ham,  "  Fear  not,  I  am  thy  fhield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward,"  than  in  all  the 
happy  conjectures,  and  ingenious  probabili- 
ties^ of  all  the  philofophers  in  the  world. 

The  religion,  therefore,  which  is  in  this 
little  work  meant  to  be  inculcated,  is  not 
the  gloomy  aufterity  of  the  afcetic  ;    it  is 
not  the  fierce  intolerance  of  the  bigot ;  it  is 
not  the  mere  aifent  to  hiflorical  evidence, 
nor  the  mere  formal   obfervances   of  the 
nominal    Chriflian.     It   is   not   the   extra- 
vagance of  the  fanatic,    nor   the  extermi- 
nating zeal  of  the  perfecutor :  though  all 
thefe  faint  ihadows,  or  diftorting  caricatures, 
have  been  frequently  exhibited  as  the  ge- 
nuine portraits  of  Chriftianity,  by  thofe  who 
either  never  faw  her  face,  or  never  came 
near   enough   to  delineate  her   fairly,    or 
who  delighted  to  mifreprefent  and  disfigure 

her. 

True  religion  is,   on  the  contrary,   the 
moft  fober,   mod   efficient,   moft   natural, 
and  therefore  mod  happy  exercife  of  right 
reafon.     It  is,  indeed,  rationally  made  pre- 
dominant^ 
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dominant,  by  fuch  an  apprehcnfion  of  what 
concerns  us,  in  refpect  to  our  higher  nature^ 
as   fets   us  above  all   undue   attraction  of 
earthly  objects ;  and,  in  a  great  meafure* 
frees  the   mind   from  its  bondage   to  the 
body.     It  is  that  inward  moral  liberty  which 
gives  a  man  the  maftery  over  himfelf,  and 
enables  him  to  purfue  thofe  ends  which  his 
heart  and  his  confcience  approve,  without 
yielding  to  any  of  thofe  warping  influences, 
by  which  all,  except  genuine  Chriftians,  muft 
be,  more  or  lefs,  led  captive.    In  a  word,  it  is 
the  influential  knowledge  of  Him,  whom 
to  know  is  wifdom  ^—  Whom  to  fear  is  rec- 
titude—  whom  to  love  is   happinefs.      A 
principle  this,  fo  juft  in  rational  creatures 
to   their   infinite   owner,    benefactor*    and 
end ;  fo  demanded  by  all  that  is  perceivable 
in  outward  nature,  fo  fuggefled  by  all  that 
is  right,  and  fo  required  by  all  that  is  wrong 
in  the  human  mind,  that  the  common  want 
of  it,   which  almoft  every  where  prefents 
itfetf,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
fuppofition  of  human  nature  being   under 
vol.  11.  c  c  fome 
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fome  unnatural  perverfion,  fome  deep  de- 
lirium, or  fatal  intoxication ;  which,  by 
filling  the  mind  with  fickly  dreams,  renders 
it  infenfible  to  thofe  fads  and  verities,  of 
which  awakened  nature  would  have  the 
moll  awful  and  mofl  impreflive  percep- 
tion. 

Thus,  to  awaken  our  reafon,  to  make  us 
fenfible  of  our  infatuation,  to  point  us  to 
our  true  intereft,  duty  and  happinefs,  and 
to  fit  us  for  the  purfuit,  by  making  us  love 
both  the  objects  at  which  we  are  to  aim, 
and  the  path  in  which  we  are  to  move,  are 
the  grand  purpofes  of  the  Chriftian  difpen- 
fation.  If  moral  rectitude  be  an  evil ;  if 
inward  felf-enjoyment  be  a  grievance ;  if  a 
right  eftimate  of  all  things  be  folly ;  if  a 
cheerful  and  happy  ufe  of  every  thing,  ac- 
cording to  its  juft  and  proper  value,  be 
mifery ;  if  a  fupreine,  undeviating  attach- 
ment to  every  thing  that  is  true  and  honeft, 
and  juft  and  pure,  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report,  be  weaknefs  :  in  fhort,  if  the  trueft 
nlifh  for  every  thing  fubftantially  ufeful, 

every 
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every  thing  innocently  pleafant  in  life, 
with  the  profpect,  when  life  is  ended,  of 
felicity  unfpeakable  and  eternal,  be  moping 
melancholy,  then,  and  not  otherwife,  ought 
the  religion  of  the  New  Teftament  to  be 
treated  with  neglefr,  or  viewed  with  fuf- 
picion  ;  as  if  it  were  hoftile  to  human  com- 
fort, inimitable  to  high  ftation,  or  incom- 
patible with  any  circumftances  which  right 
reafon  fanclions. 

The  gofpel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought 
within  the  apprehenfion  of  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant ;  but  its  grandeur,  like  that  of 
the  God  who  gave  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered 
by  conciefccnfion.  In  its  humbleft  fimili- 
tudes,  the  difcerning  mind  will  feel  a  ma- 
jeftic  fimplicity,  identical  with  that  of  created 
nature ;  and,  in  its  plaineft  leffons,  an  ex- 
tent of  meaning  which  fpreads  into  infini- 
tude. When  we  yield  ourfelves  to  its  in- 
fluences, its  effects  upon  us  are  correfpondent 
to  its  own  nature.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  every  kind  of  falfe  greatnefs,  but  it 
leaved  us    in  a   more  confirmed,  and  far 

c  c  2  happier 
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happier  enjoyment  of  all  which  really  gives 
luftre  to  the  character,  which  truly  heigh- 
tens  the  fpirit,  which  ffrengthens,  ennobles, 
and  amplifies  the  mind.  It  announces 
to  us  a  fpiritual  fovereign,  to  whofe  unfeen 
dominion  the  proudefl  potentates  of  the 
earth  are  in  unconfeious,  but  mofl  real 
fubjection ;  but  who,  notwithftanding  his 
infinite  greatnefs,  condefcends  to  take  up 
his  refidence  in  every  human  heart  that 
truly  yields  to  his  influence  ;  fuppreffing  in 
it  every  unruly  and  unhappy  paflion ;  ani- 
mating it  with  every  holy  and  heavenly 
temper,  every  noble  and  generous  virtue ; 
fitting  it  for  all  the  purpofes  of  Providence, 
and  fortifying  it  againft  calamities,  by  a 
ts  peace  which  paffeth  all  underftanding." 

That  this  is  a  view  of  Chriflianity,  founded 
in  irrefragable  fad,  and  peculiarly  demand- 
ing our  regard,  appears  from  the  uniform 
language  of  its  divine  Author,  refpe&ing 
himfelf  and  his  miflion,  on  all  occafions 
where  a  fummary  annunciation  was  fitting. 
It  is  a  fpiritual  kingdom,  on  the  eve  of 

a&uai 
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actual  eftablifhment,  of  which  he  gives  no- 
tice. To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other  great 
purpofes  of  his  incarnation  are  to  be  re- 
ferred. They  over  whom  he  means  to 
reign  are  attainted  rebels.  He,  therefore, 
fo  fulfils  every  demand  of  that  law  which 
they  had  violated,  as  to  reverfe  the  attainder, 
on  grounds  of  eternal  juflice.  They  were, 
alio,  captives  to  a  ufurper,  whofe  myfterious 
power  he  has  fo  broken  as  to  difable  him 
from  detaining  any  who  are  cordially  wil- 
ling to  break  their  bonds.  And  having 
thus  removed  all  obftacles,  he  offers  privi- 
leges of  infinite  benefit ;  and  demands  no 
fubmiffion,  no  dereliction,  no  obfervance, 
but  what,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  are 
indifpenfable  to  the  recovery  of  moral  health., 
moral  liberty,  and  moral  happinefs ;  and 
what  He,  by  the  gracious  influences  of  his 
ever-prefent  Spirit,  will  render,  not  only 
attainable,  but  delightful  to  the  honell  and 
humble  heart. 

The  royal  perfon,  then,  ihould  early  and 
conftantly  be  habituated  to  coniider  herfelf 

cc^s  as 
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as  peculiarly  under  the  government,  and  in 
a  mofl  efpecial  manner  needing  the   pro-^ 
lection  and  guidance  of  this  Almighty  So- 
vereign ;  looking  to  his  word  for  her  beft 
light,  and  to  his  fpirit  for  her  beft  ftrength  ; 
performing  all  that  me  undertakes,  in  the 
manner   mofl   perfectly  conformed  to  his 
laws,  and  mofl  clearly  fubfervient  to  the 
interefls  of  his  fpiritual  kingdom ;  fubmit- 
ting   all   events   to   his   wifdom,    acknow- 
ledging no  lefs  his  particular  than  his  general 
Providence ;  and,  above  all,  praying  daily 
for  his  fupport,  depending  on  his  gocdnefs 
for  fuccefs,  and  fubmitting  to  his  will  in 
difappointment.      In   fact,   to  none,  in  fo 
eminent  a  fenfe  as  to  Princes,  does  that 
fentiment  of  an  infpired  inflructor  belong : 
<c  Not  that  we  are  fufficient  of  ourfelves,  to 
think  any  thing  as  of.  ourfelves ;   but  our 
fufficiency  is  of  God." 

She  mould  practically  underfland,  that 
religion,  though  it  has  its  diflinct  and  fepa- 
rate  duties,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
diflinct  and  feparate  thing,  fo  as  to  make 
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up  a  duty  of  itfelf,  difconne&ed  with  other. 
duties  ;  but  that  it  is  a  grand,  and  uni-" 
verfally  governing  principle,  which  is  to  be 
the  fountain  of  her  morality,  and  the  living 
fpring  of  all  her  actions :  that  religion  is 
not  merely  a  thing  to  be  retained  in  the 
mind,  as  a  dormant  mafs  of  inoperative 
opinions,  but  which  is  to  be  brought,  by 
every  individual,  into  the  detail  of  every 
day's  deeds ;  which,  in  a  Prince,  is  to  in-> 
fluence  his  private  behaviour,  as  well  as  his 
public  conduct ;  which  is  to  regulate  his 
choice  of  minifters,  and  his  adoption  of 
meafures ',  which  is  to  govern  his  mind,  in 
making  war  and  making  peace ;  which  is 
to  accompany  him,  not  only  to  the  clofet, 
but  to  the  council ;  which  is  to  fill  his 
mind,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  retire- 
ment, with  an  abiding  fenfe  of  the  vail 
refponfibility  which  he  is  under,  and  the 
awful  account  to  which  he  will  one  day  be 
called,  before  that  Being,  who  lodges  the 
welfare  of  fo  many  millions  in  his  hands. 
In  fine,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  pious 

c  c  4  Arch- 
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Archbifliop  Seeker,  "  It  ought  to  be  ex* 
plieitly  taught,  and  much  dwelt  upon,  that 
religion  extends  its  authority  to  every  thing : 
to  the  molt  worldly,  the  commoneft,  the 
loweft"  (and  furely,  flill  more  to  the  higheft 
earthly)  *fi  things;  binding  us  to  behave 
reafonably,  decently,  humbly,  honourably, 
meekly,  and  kindly  in  them  all ;  and  that 
its  interfering  fo  far,  inflead  of  being  a 
hardfhip,  is  a  great  blefling  to  us,  becaufe 
it  interferes  always  for  our  good," 

Parafites  have  treated  fome  weak  Princes, 
as  if  they  were  not  of  the  fame  common 
nature  with  thofe  whom  they  govern  ;  and 
as  if,  of  courfe,  they  were  not  amenable 
to  the  fame  laws.  Chriftianity,  however, 
does  not  hold  out  two  forts  of  religion,  one 
for  the  court,  and  one  for  the  country  ;  one 
for  the  Prince,  and  another  for  the  people. 
Princes,  as  well  as  fubjecls,  who,  a  by  patient 
continuance  in  wellrdoing,  feek  for  glory, 
and  honour,  and  immortality,"  fhall  reap 
*'  eternal  life."  As  there  is  the  fame  code 
qf  laws,  fo  there  is  the  fame  promife  annexed 

to 
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to  the  obfervance  of  them.  —  "  If  thou  wilt 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments." 
There  are  no  exempt  cafes.  The  maxim  is 
of  univerfal  application.  There  will  be  no 
pleading  of  privilege  on  that  day,  when  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  mall  (land  be- 
fore God;  when  they  fhall' be  "  judged 
out  of  thofe  things  which  are  written,  in  the 
book  of  God's  remembrance,  according  to 
their  works." 

So  far  from  a  difpenfation  of  indulgences 
being  granted  to  Princes,  they  are  bound 
even  to  more  circumfpe&ion.  They  are  fet 
on  a  pinnacle,  the  peculiar  obje&s  of  atten- 
tion and  imitation.  Their  truft  is  of  larger 
extent,  and  more  momentous  importance. 
Their  influence  involves  the  conduct  of 
multitudes.  Their  example  mould  be  even 
more  correct,  becaufe  it  will  be  pleaded  as 
a  precedent.  Their  exalted  flation,  there- 
fore, inftead  of  furnifhing  excufes  for 
omiflion,  does  but  enlarge  the  obligation 
of  performance.     They   may   avail   them- 

fclves 
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felves  of  the  fame  helps  to  virtue,  the  fame- 
means  for  duty ;  and  they  have  the  fame, 
may  we  not  rather  fay,  they  have  even  a 
ftronger  affurance  of  divine  aid,  fmce  that, 
aid  is  promifed  to  be  proportioned  to  the. 
exigence ;  and  the  exigencies  of  Princes 
are  obvioufly  greater  than  thofe  of  any  other 
clafs  of  men. 

Power  and  fplendour  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  fubftitutes  for  virtue,  but 
as  inflruments  for  its  promotion,  and 
means  for  its  embellifhment.  The  power 
and  fplendour  of  fovereigns  are  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  for 
the  wifefl  and  moil  beneficial  purpofes. 
But  thefe  illuftrious  appendages  are  evi- 
dently not  meant  for  their  perfonal  grati- 
fication, but  to  give  imprefiivenefs  and 
dignity  to  their  ftation  ;  to  be  fuitable  and 
honourable  means  of  fupporting  an  au- 
thority, which  Providence  has  made  indif- 
penfable  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
fociety ;    and  on  the  adequate    energy  of 

which, 
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which,  the  fecurity  and  comfort  of  all  fub- 
ordinate  ranks,  in  their  due  gradations,  ib 
materially  depend. 

Can  we  hefitate  to  conclude,  that  at  the 
laft  great  audit,  Princes  will  be  called  to 
account,  not  only  for  all  the  wrong  which 
they  have  done,  but  for  all  the  right  which 
they  have  neglected  to  do  ?  Not  only  for  all 
the  evil  they  have  perpetrated,  but  for  alt 
that  they,  wilfully,  have  permitted  ?  For  all 
the  corruptions  which  they  have  fanctioned, 
and  all  the  good  which  they  have  difcou- 
raged.  It  will  be  demanded,  whether  they 
have  employed  royal  opulence,  in  fetting 
an  example  of  wife  and  generous  bene- 
ficence, or  of  contagious  levity  and  volup- 
tuoufnefs  ?  Whether  they  have  ufed  their 
influence,  in  promoting  objects  clearly  for 
the  public  good,  or  in  accomplifhing  the 
felfifli  purpofes  of  mercenary  favourites  ? 
And  whether,  on  the  whole,  their  public 
and  private  conduct  tended  more  to  diffufe 
religious  principle,  and  fanction  Chriftian 
virtue,   or   to   lend  fupport  to  famionable 

pro- 
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profligacy,  and  to  undermine  national  mo- 
rality ? 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  they  will  be  judged  by  that  omnifcient 
Being,  who  fees  the  fecret  bent  and  hidden 
inclinations  of  the  heart ;  and  who  knows 
that  the  befl  Prince  cannot  accomplifh  all 
the  good  he  wifhes,  nor  prevent  all  the  evil 
he  difapproves  :  —  by  that  merciful  Being, 
who  will  recompenfe  pure  defires  and  up- 
right intentions,  even  where  providential 
obstacles  prevented  their  being  carried  into 
execution  :  —  by  that  compajfionate  Being, 
who  fees  their  difficulties,  obferves  their 
trials,  weighs  their  temptations,  commi- 
ferates  their  dangers,  and  takes  moft  exact 
cognizance  of  circumftances,  of  which  no 
human  judge  can  form  an  adequate  idea.  — 
AfTured,  as  we  are,  that  this  gracious  method 
of  reckoning  will  be  extended  to  all,  may 
we  not  be  confident,  that  it  will  be  pecu- 
liarly applied,  where  the  cafe  moft  exprefsly 
ftands  in  need  of  it  ?  And  may  we  not  reft 
perfuaded,  that  if  there  is  a  fpectacle  which 

our 
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our  Almighty  Ruler  beholds  with  peculiar 
complacency  on  earth,  and  will  recompenfe 
with  a  crown  of  diflinguifhed  brightnefs  in 
heaven,  it  is  a  Sovereign  doing  justly, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly 
with  God. 

But  is  religion  to  be  purfued  by  Princes 
only  as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which 
they  are  to  live  and  act :  as  a  principle, 
which,  if  cultivated,  will  qualify  them  for 
eternal  felicity  ?  Thefe  are  invaluable  be- 
nefits, but  they  do  not  wholly  exprefs  all 
that  Princes  in  particular  need  from  reli- 
gion. They,  in  an  eminent  degree,  require 
confolation  and  fupport  for  this  life,  as  well 
as  a  title  to  happinefs  in  the  life  to  come. 
They,  above  all  human  beings,  need  fome 
powerful  refource  to  bear  them  up  againfl 
the  agitations,  and  the  premires,  to  which 
their  high  flation  inevitably  expofes  them. 

To  whom  on  this  earth  are  troubles  and 
heart-achs  fo  fure  to  be  multiplied,  as  to 
Princes,  especially  to  thofe  of  iuperior 
underflanding   and    fenfibility  ?     Who,   of 

any 
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any  other  rank  are  expofed  to  fuch  em- 
barrailing  trials,  fuch  difficult  dilemmas  ? 
We  fpeak  not  merely  of  thofe  unfortunate 
monarchs,  who  have  undergone  flriking 
viciffitudes,  or  who  hare  been  vifited  with 
extraordinary  calamities ;  but  of  fuch  alfo 
whom  the  world  would  rather  agree  to  call 
profperous  and  happy  ! — Yet  let  him  who 
doubts  this  general  truth,  read  the  accounts 
given  by  all  our  hiflorians  of  the  laft  years 
of  King  William,  and  the  lail  months  of 
■Oueen  Anne,  and  then  let  him  pronounce 
what  could  be  more  trying,  than  thofe 
difappointments  and  difgufts  which  funk 
into  the  very  foul  of  the  one,  or  thofe  cares 
and  agitations  which  finally  deflroyed  the 
peace  of  the  other  i 

If  there  be  then  any  fecret  in  the  nature 
of  things,  any  clearly  infallible  remedy  by 
which  fuch  diftrefies  may  be  afiuaged,  by 
which  felf-command,  felf-poffefiion,  and 
even  felf- enjoyment  may  be  fecured  in  the 
midft  of  the  greateft  trials  to  which  mor- 
tality is  liable, — would  not  this  be  an  ob- 
ject 
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jecl  to  which  the  view  of  Princes,  even 
above  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  fhould  be 
directed  ;  and  in  companion  of  which,  they 
might  juitly  hold  cheap  all  the  honours  of 
their  birth,  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  their 
rank  ? 

Chriftian  piety,  when  real  in  itfelf,  and 
when  thoroughly  eftablimed  in  the  heart, 
and  in  the  habits,  is  this  fecret. — When  the 
mind  is  not  only  confcientioufly,  but  affec- 
tionately religious  ; — when  it  not  only  fears 
God,  as  the  Almighty  Sovereign,  but  loves 
and  confides  in  him,  as  the  all-gracious 
Father;  not  merely  inferred  to  be  fuch,  from 
the  beauty  and  benignity  apparent  in  the 
works  of  nature,  but  rationally  underftood 
to  be  fuch  from  the  difcoveries  of  divine 
grace  in  the  word  of  God;— and  let  us  add, 
no  lefs  rationally  felt  to  be  fuch,  from  the 
transforming  influence  of  that  word  upon 
the  heart;  then,  acts  of  devotion  are  no 
longer  a  penance,  but  a  refource,  and  a 
refrefhment  ;  in  fo  much  that  ,the  volup- 
tuary would  as  foon  relinquifn  thole  gratin- 
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cations  for  which  he  lives,  as  the  devout 
Chriftian  would  give  up  his  daily  inter- 
courfe  with  his  Maker. — But  it  is  not  in 
ftated  acts  merely  that  fuch  devotion 
lives, — it  is  an  habitual  fentiment  which 
diffufes  itfelf  through  the  whole  of  life, 
purifying,  exalting,  and  tranquillizing  every 
part  of  it,  fmoothing  the  moft  rugged 
paths, — making  the  yoke  of  duty  eafy,  and 
the  burden  of  care  light.  It  is  as  a  peren- 
nial fpring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart, 
to  which  the  wearied  fpirit  betakes  itfelf  for 
refreshment  and  repofe. 

In  this  language  there  is  no  enthufiafm. 
It  is  in  fpite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the 
fceptic,  the  language  of  truth  and  fober- 
nefs.  The  fcriptures  afcribe  to  Chriflian 
piety  this  very  efficacy  ;  and  every  age  and 
nation  furniih  countlefs  inftanccs  of  its 
power  to  raife  the  human  mind  to  a  holy 
heroifm,  fuperior  to  every  trial.  "  Were 
Ci  there  not,"  fays  the  fober  and  difpaflion- 
ate  Tillotfon,  "  fomething  real  in  the  prin- 
ciples  of  religion,    it  is  impoflible  that 
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"  they  fhould  have  fo  remarkable  and  fo 
"  regular  an  effect,  to  fupport  the  mind 
"  in  every  condition,  upon  fo  great  ^ 
"  number  of  perfons,  of  different  degrees 
"  of  understanding,  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
"  ditions,  young  and  old,  learned  and 
u  unlearned,  in  fo  many  diflant  places, 
ci  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  records 
<c  whereof  are  come  down  to  us.  I  fay  fo 
c<  real,  and  fo  frequent,  and  fo  regular  an 
"  effect  as  this,  cannot,  with  any  colour  of 
"  reafon,  be  afcribed  either  to  blind  chance 
"  or  mere  imagination,  but  muff  have  a 
"  real,  and  regular,  and  uniform  caufe, 
"  proportionable  to  fo  great  and  general  an 
"  effeft  *." 

We  are  perfuaded  that  if  the  fubject 
of  this  chapter  be  confidered  with  an  at- 
tention equal  to  its  importance,  every 
other  virtue  will  fpring  up,  as  it  were 
fpontaneoufly,  in  the  mind,  and  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  both   public  and  pri- 

*  Sermon  XL. 
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vate,  be  imftinctively  purfued.  In  fuch  a 
cafe,  how  happy  would  be  the  diftmguifhed 
individual,  and  how  inconceivably  bene- 
fited and  bleffed  would  be  the  community  ! 

Pious  fovereigns  are,  at  all  times,    the 
richefl  boon  which  Heaven  can  beftow  on 
a  country.     The  prefent  period  makes  us 
more   than  ever  fenfible  of  their  import- 
ance.     A  period   in   which    law  has    ioft 
its   force,    rank  its  diftinch'on,  and   order 
its  exillence  ;  in  which  ancient  inftitutions 
are  diffblving,  and   new  powers,  of  unde- 
fcribed  character,    and  unheard-of  preten- 
fion,  are  involving  Europe  in  contefts  and. 
convulfions  of  which  no  human  forefight 
can  anticipate  the  end.     In  what   manner 
we  may  be  affected  by  this  unprecedented 
flate  of  things,  what  perils  we   may  have 
to  face,  what  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with, 
or  what  means  of  final  extrication  may  be 
afforded  us,  it  is  not  in  man  to  determine. 
But  certain  it   is,  that  even  in   the  mo(l 
threatening  circumflances,  the  obvious,  un- 
affected, confident  piety  of  the  Sovereign, 

Will 
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"will  do  more  to  animate  and  unite  a  Britifh 
Public,  than  the  eloquence  of  a  Demof- 
thenes,  or  the  fongs  of  a  Tyrtseus  ;  and  it 
will  be  as  fure  a  pledge  of  eventual  fuc- 
cefs,  as  either  the  bed  difciplined  armies  or 
the  moll  powerful  navies.  Who  can  fay 
how  much  we  are  indebted  for  our  fafety 
hitherto  to  the  bleffina-  of  a  King;  and  Oueen 
who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  above  all 
the  fovereigns  of  their  day,  by  ftrichiefs  of 
moral  conduct  and  by  reverence  for  reli- 
gion ?  May  their  fucceffors,  to  the  latefl 
pofterity,  improve  upon,  inftead  of  fwerving 
from,  their  illuftrious  example  ! 


THE    END. 
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and  Rome  By  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Urquhart,  M.  A. 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  &c.  &c.  Svo.  7s.  in  Boards. 

it.  Elements  of  Natural  or  Experimental 
Philosophy.  By  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.  R.  S. 
&c.  4  Vols.  8vo.  illuftrated  with  a  great  Number  of 
Engravings  2I   2  s.  in  Boards. 

T2.  Elements  of  Natural  History  ;  being 
an  Introdoction  to  the  Syftema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus, 
and  comprifing  a  Tranflation  of  the  Characters  of  the 
whole  Genera,  and  of  the  moft  remarkable  Species, 
particularly  all  that  are  Natives  of  Britain.  2  Vols. 
Svo.  with  explanatory  Copper-plates,  18s.  in  Boards. 

13.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of  Men  in 
the  higher  and  middle  ClafTes  of  Society  in  Great 
Britain,  refulting  from  their  refpedlive  Stations,  Pro- 
feflions,  and  Employments.  By  Thomas  Gis- 
borne,  M.  A.  2  Vols.  8vo.    14s.  in  Boards. 

14.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of  the  Fe- 
male  Sex.     By  the  fame.    8vo.  6s.  in  Boards. 

*jf*  Another  Edition,  in  i2mo.  3s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

Alfo  elegantly  printed  in  a  Pocket  Volume,  Price 
iiS.  in  Boards, 

15.  A  Familiar  Survey  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  of  Hiftory,  as  connected  with  the 
Introduction  of  Chriftianity,  and  with  its  Progrefs 
to  the  prefent  Time.  By  the  fame.  8vo.  8s.  in 
Boards. 

16.  A  Summary  of  the  principle  Evidences  for 
the  Truth  and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian 
Revelation.  By  Beilby,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London.    i2mo.  2s,  6d.  in  Boards. 

17.  An 


Books  pull ij. loed  by  T.  Cadell  and  W.  Davies. 

17.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible  ;  containing  Proofs  of  the  Athenticity  and 
Infpiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  a  Summary  cf 
the  Hiilory  of  the  Jews  ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewifh 
Sects  ;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the 
feveral  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  (being 
the  Firft  Volume  of  "  The  Elements  of  Chriftian 
Theology.")  By  Georce,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln.    One  large  Vol.  i2mo.  5s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

18.  Mrs.  Crespigny's  Letters  of  Advice  to 
her  Son,  upon  various  and  important  Duties,  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

19.  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  on  a  Variety  of 
tifeful  and  intereftihg  Subjects,  calculated  to  improve 
the  Heart,  form  the  Manners,  and  enlighten  the 
Underflanding.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bennet. 
2  Vols.  7s.  in  Boards. 

20.  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters. 
By  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  2s.  fewed, 
or  a  fuperior  Edition,  with  Engravings,  4s.  in  Boards. 

21.  The  Female  Mentor  ;  or  Select  Conven- 
tions.    2  Vols.  1 2 mo.  7s.  in  Boards. 

22.  Sermons  to  Young  Women.  By  the  late 
James  Fordyce,  D.  D.  2  Vols.  6s.  in  Boards. 

23.  Addresses  to  Young  Men.  By  the  fame, 
2  Vols.  7  s.  in  Boards. 
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